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~ What Gospel for Montreal ? 


Commonwealth development does not mean that Britain should buy its 
raw materials at above the world price or that the sterling dominions can run 
exorbitant deficits on London money (page 815). 


The Warthog Underneath 


100 per cent mortgages are being advocated 
to build up the number of owner-occupiers. 
They are neither a sound approach nor an 
effective counterblast to Labour’s proposals 
to municipalise rented houses (page 861). 


In Dr Verwoerd’s Backyard 


Britain and South, Africa might well com- 
pete instead of clashing (page 820). 


Uncle Sam Goes to School 


Federal funds for schools are a sign of a 
changing attitude towards education in the 
United States (page 841). 


A Year of “Dief” and “Mike” 


Our Ottawa correspondent describes the 
Canadian political scene on the eve of the 
Montreal conference (page 851). 


Quemoy and Moscow 


China’s aim is evidently to isolate America, but its 
own alliance with Russia remains the real key to 
the Formosa crisis (page 817). 


Wanted: a Face 


The Liberal party now needs to become recognis- 
ably and conspicuously liberal (page 819). 


Ex-WD 


How big is the trade in Government surplus goods, 
and who handles it? (page 862). 
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Building Blocks 


of Petrochemicals 


P is for petrochemicals. P is also for plastics, 


a familiar example of the role petrochemicals play 
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in improving our living. A is for Acetylene 
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the basic building block for synthetic fibres and a 
host of other chemicals. A is also for 

Ammonia the prime building block of manufactured 
fertilisers. B is for Butadiene the most important 


building block for synthetic rubber. E is for Ethylene 





the only building block of polythene and fundamental 
to many other important products. K is for 
Kellogg—Kellogg International Corporation—one of 
the world’s foremost designers and constructors of plants for Jo 
making these basic petrochemical building blocks. | 
A) I is for invitation—the invitation to all chemical and 
petroleum companies to review with Kellogg engineers 
the technical and economic aspects of contemplated 


petrochemical plants and petroleum refiners. 





Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON - W.I 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 





Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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FORK-LIFT TRUCKS 


Diesel - Petrol - 
Electric and 
L.P. Gas oper- 
ated. 


"enna a a 


| 
| Let uS over- 


! 
| haul or repair | 
your FORK- 
| LIFT | 
I J 


L. LIPTON LTD. 


Phoenix Works, 
Lamprell Street, Bow, London, E.3 


Telephone: ADVance 3345-2442 


FLYING 1ST CLASS TO NEW YORK? 


QO ON 


BERM 


at no extra cost... * 


Glorious Bermuda! 
On her spacious 5 immaculate 
pink sandy \ golf courses. 
beaches you'll * Superb 
laze in luxury. accommodation; 
—. In aclimate hotels, 
that averages cottage colonies, 
70 degrees. what-you-will. 
Paradise —— And Hamilton's 
for yatching, shopping's 
angling, ~ world-renowned. 
skin-diving. 


* ask your travel agent for details or write to: 
Dept. E, The Bermuda Travel Information Office, 
Rex House, 6 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 


it’s easy to go to 


a unique 
FLOORING 
SERVICE 


e for business 


and industry 


Semtex Limited is very much more than 
a company manufacturing flooring materials. It is an organis- 
ation devoted to the creation of the best type of floor to meet 
every purpose. You see illustrated the Passenger Terminal at 
Tilbury, laid in luxurious Dunlop Rubber Flooring, and a 
reception hall in Germany laid in Vinylex Tiles. But these are 
just two Semtex products. Others include Semflex, ideal for 
domestic use; Semastic Decorative Tiles, ideal for a handsome 
hard-wearing floor at low cost; jointless Fleximer flooring; 
decorative linoleum and cork. Semtex, with over 25 branches, 
operates a complete laying service throughout the United 
Kingdom, including technical and design advice. There are 
also independent approved laying facilities in the majority of 
the principal towns. 


For full information 
write or telephone 
to the address below 


Semtex 
@ A DUNLOP COMPANY 


SEMTEX HOUSE - WELSH HARP - LONDON N.W.9 - Tel: HENdon 6543 
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FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA 


THE E 





CHEAPER THAN COLLECTING RAIN 





Guernsey leads the United Kingdom in ensuring water supply 


The Guernsey Water Board have ordered the first 
sea-water evaporating and distilling plant for com- 
mercial operation in a country with an adequate 
rainfall. The Weir Multiflash installation will produce 
half a million gallons of fresh water daily from the 
sea, and the design of the plant allows very high rates 
of fresh water production per unit of heat input for 
much lower capital cost than was previously possible. 
The Weir Multiflash method is an important funda- 
mental development, even for countries with an ample 
rainfall, as in addition to considerably reducing capital 
outlay, it can also combine the economic production of 


Well 


electricity and “soft” water for industry as well as 
domestic supplies. 


The Guernsey plant is a fabricated mild steel structure, 
70 feet long, 19 feet wide and 19 feet high, internally 
divided into various “flash” and preheater sections. A 
de-aerator unit will reduce to a minimum the causes of 
corrosion by removing gases dissolved in the incoming 
sea-water, and chemical treatment of the sea-water will 
prevent scale formation on the internal surfaces of the 
plant to allow continuous operating at maximum 
output. 





SEA-WATER EVAPORATING AND DISTILLING PLANT SUPPLIES 
THREE QUARTERS OF THE WORLD’S TOTAL OUTPUT 





G&J. weir Led. 


Parent Company of the We:r Group Comprising 


CATHCART + GLASGOW 


DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. * WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. - ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD * ZWICKY LTD. 


WEIR VALVES LTD. 


WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. 


W. R. SKINNER LTD. *- PEACOCK BROS. LTD. 
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Internal Broadcasting 
for Staff Location, 
Announcements, 

available Music while you work, 

(2 to 2,000 or more Automatic Time 

lines) Signals 


4 Internal 
Telephone Systems 


Time Control 


Attendance and Job Time Recording and 
Synchrontsed Clocks 


With a Paxmaster on your desk there is 
no need to move from your office to 
contact your staff—everybody is right 
at your finger-tips. You flick a key for 
the people you most often need, and you 
dial for the others. 


And there is no need for them to leave 
their posts to contact you—or each 
other. A TR Private Automatic Tele- 
phone Exchange (P.A.X. System) keeps 
everybody in touch and everything 
under control. 


Reduction of overheads is another 
great advantage. Comparison of tele- 
phone accounts before and afterinstall- 


TR Services include! 

Internal Telephones, Internal Broad- 
casting, Staff Location, Time Control, 
Centralograph Production Control, 


ing a TR P.A.X. System presents this 
saving very forcibly. 

The saving comes mostly from the fact 
that ‘‘call-backs’’ are seldom necessary 
with a P.A.X. System, ‘‘call-backs’’, 
particularly on trunk-calls, being a 
very expensive item. 

There are TR Internal Communication 
Systems to suit every type and size of 
business. We should be very glad to tell 
you how a TR System could help you to 
increase control and cut costs in your 
own business. In the meantime, perhaps 
you would like to read more about the 
P.A.X. or other TR Systems in a leaflet 
we shall be glad to send you. 


hone Rentals 


LIMITED 


OPERATING TR SERVICES 


Watchman Protection, Fire Alarms, 


97 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S. Wak. Telephone: KENSINGTON 1 


All TR Installations are regularly maintained by TR specialist engineers to ensure that they are always at peak efficiency 
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L C.P.V. 


goin’ 


I See the Television Department. Comin’? 





What’s that? 
That, Susie, is the most professional a 
closed circuit in London. 

What’s it for? 

Showing commercials on television. 

Why? 

See how they’ll come out, of course. 

Where’s the television? 

They’ve got sets all over the place at C.P.V. 

Why? 

Save them coming down to one of the theatres, silly. re 
One of the theatres? 

That’s C.P.V. for you—professional! 


What are those people doin’? 
Making a screen test. 

How do they make it? 

They photograph the girl with a television camera so , 
the casting director can see how she’ll look. 
















Where’s the casting director? 

He’s watching on a television set in another room. 
Can I have a screen test? 
No. 
Why not, Sammy? 





’Cos C.P.V. are looking for new faces. 


COLMAN PRENTIS & VARLEY LTD 


Advertising and Marketing 34 Grosvenor Street W.1. 
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What's that red light on for? 

Shush! They’re recording. 

What’re they recording? 

Shush! Demonstration tracks. 

What’s a demonstration track? 

A rough sound track before they make the 
final one. 
What’s it for? 
C.P.V. to show the idea to 
the client. 


What’s a client, Sammy? 


SP 


Shush! 


What’s that? Spaceship? 

*Course not—it’s a recording console. 

Who’s that man? 

He’s a C.P.V. recording engineer. 

What’s he doin’? 

Mixing voices and music together. 

How’s he do it? 

With gramophone records and tape machines. 
What happens if I press one of those buttons? 
They’ll fade us out before we get to the last slice. 


What’s in those tins, Sammy? 
Commercials. 
What are all the names? 
What names? 
Shell, Pepsi-Cola, Austin, Findus, Manns, Knorr, 
Lyons, Breeze, BEA, Marlboro... 
They’re some of the people that C.P.V. work for. 
All those people? 
And lots more. See those tins marked Sunblest? 
We’re in those. 
Does that mean we’re famous? 
I told you—we’re a C.P.V. 
commercial. 
Who are those funny people? 
Producers, scriptwriters, designers 
and executives. 
What’re they doin’? 
Having a script 
conference. 
How d’you know? 
’Cos they’re all arguing. 
Why are they arguing? 
’Cos they want the 
script to be good. 
DoW.P.V. make good 
commercials? 
Susie— you do ask some 
silly questions. 
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RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


Sniouenour iad 
\\ THE WORLD ! 
ROP 


PAPERMAKERS USE 
PN Toma e= 


VL Hama NY hae 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 
SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 





CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 
HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and 


like Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel.. 


. paper-grade 


pulps that provide the right balance of all im- 


portant qualities . 


. brightness, cleanliness, 


strength, Sniaibiay and proper beating char- 


acteristics. 


U.S.A. 


Birlec and the barrier 


The embryo engineer or 
scientist, at the threshold 
of industry, will always find 
Birlec equipment and 
experience keeping pace 
with his expanding vision. 


Gas turbine blades, 
gearing and ducting ; 


airframe structural 
sections and sheets ; 
undercarriage wheels, 
tyres and brakes ; 





260 Madison Ave. 
New York 16,N. Y. 


engine starting and 

flight control equipment ; 
altitude test chambers 

and wind tunnels — 

all these depend, at 

some vital stage of 
production or development, 
on Birlec furnaces 

or adsorption driers. 





BIRLEC LIMITED 
Equipment for 
heat treatment, melting 


@nd moisture adsorption 


| ES An A.E,I. Company 
| * 
| 
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| BIRMINGHAM 24 and London, Sheffield, Glasgow, Newcastle-upon- Tyne 
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walking dragline excavators 


The largest Walking Draglines 
in the World are Rapier W1400. 
This and four other sizes pro- 
vide a range with capacities up 
to 20 cu. yd. on booms of 300 ft. 


RANSOMES & RAPIER LTD 


IPSWICH 


ENGLAND 


eae aea caer 


LONDON -SOUTH AFRICA- AUSTRALIA 


y LCOPOLOVILLE 


BY 


cocos ISLAND?’ ecg 


MAVRITIVS 


Via East or West Coast to Johannes- 
burg and then on to Perth for very 
little more than direct fare. First 
and tourist class on all services. 


Full stop-over facilities at 
all places shown. 


PERTH 


a! * YH 


For details consult your Travel 
Agent, B.O.A.C. or South African 
Airways, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London W.C.2. 
Telephone: WHltehall 4488. 


For reservations telephone VICtoria 
2323. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C., C.A.A. & QANTAS 


NAA 


a : 


JACKSON’S 


make 
tons and tons 
of it 


JACKSON 
POLYTHENE 


FILM & BAGS FOR PACKAGING 


HENRY JACKSON (LIVERPOOL) LTD 
| Manufacturers of Polythene Film 
HIGH PARK STREET - LIVERPOOL 8 Tel: LARK LANE 1816 (3 lines) 


{PS 
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My Bank manager agreed—an Austin 


When you buy an Austin A.95, you’re making a wise investment. Austin 
designed the A.95 (and her luxury sisters) specifically for the man who 
wants a car rather better than the rest. That’s why it’s a tailor-made model, 
and not just an ordinary saloon with a big engine. That’s why its good 


looks are based on beauty of line and not on chromium gimmicks. The 


A.95 has all the smoothness, space, and effortless performance of an 


exclusive car—at a price that makes you wonder why you never thought 
of ‘going big’ before. 


Buy AUSTIN and be proud of it 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 


The Austin Motor Company Limited 


Austin A.9S 

5-6 seater fast touring saloon. 
6-cyl. 2.6 litre engine. From 

£1034 .17 .0 tax paid. Overdrive or 
automatic gearbox also available. 


Austin A.105 

More powerful luxury version 
of the A.95. Overdrive fitted 
as standard, or available with 
automatic gearbor. 

From £1235 .17 .0 tax paid. 


Vanden Pias Austin A.105 
Lurury’s last word! The A.105 
hand-finished by master coach- 
builders. Sumptuous upholstery, 
pile carpets, walnut facia. 

From £1475 .2 .0 tax paid. 


The Austin range: A.35, A.55, A.95, A.105, 
Austin Healey Sprite, 
Austin Healey 100-Six, Metropolitan. 


AUSTIN A.95 
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You get 


so much more 


The Dunlop ‘Weathermaster’ gets its fas 

teeth into the road surface whatever the Wij/y 

conditions, For a sure start, safe corner- ™ 

ing and superb road holding all the 

year round Dunlop ‘Weathermaster-— aeeaes LSE 
tubeless or with tube—is the tyre you SA V3 
can trust, 


—AND THEY’RE BUILT 
BETTER TO LAST LONGER 
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The world of a Vickers engineer is a specialised world, 
seen in great detail and often demanding a lifetime’s study. 
He contributes close-up views which are invaluable to the 
success of projects in many parts of the world. 


In Canada, in South America, in 
the USA, in India, Australia, South 
Africa and in Europe — there are 
men from Vickers whose viewpoint 
is focussed on local problems. Their 
knowledge of the particularcountry, 
its people, industries, resources and 
aspirations is deep and intimate. 

Yet these individuals are also part 
ofa world-wide team. Two things 
they all share—a talent and 


enthusiasm for engineering, and 
the backing of an engineering 
group with great resources of men, 
finance, research, experience and 
enterprise, directed by those who 
take the long, wide viewpoint of 
progress. ‘Together, these view- 
points have enabled Vickers to 
initiate and develop some of the 
twentieth century’s outstanding 
engineering projects. 


Shipbuilding, Ship-repairing, 
Aircraft Construction, Steel- 
making, General Engineer- 
ing—these are the challenging 
fields in which Vickers work. 
Under the last heading alone 
are hundreds of products, 
from precision instruments, 
tractors and electronic com- 
puters to printing machinery, 
seaway lock gates and giant 
Clearing presses. The history- 
making Vickers Viscount is 
known on every continent, 
Vickers-built liners and cargo 
vessels sail the oceans of the 
world whilst Vickers engineer- 
ing products have set stan- 
dards which have universal 
acceptance. 


WUGEERS 


THE VICKERS GROUP OF COMPANIES 


AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS ENGINEERS SHIPBUILDERS STEELMAKERS 


resources af the Vickers Group are available through their companies in Australia, Canada, Europe, Gt. Britain, India, Pakistan, Rhodesia, South Africa, USA 


TGA Vi2 
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If | were looking 


for an advertising agency 


TI would want it to be of medium size; that is, large enough 
to offer me all the facilities and ancillary services, but not so 
large as to make my own account relatively unimportant 


within the agency. 


I would \ook for an agency strong in the marketing 
aspects of modern selling, because in to-day’s competitive 
times good advertising is wasted without good marketing 


and vice versa. 


IT would want an agency with a strong creative talent, 
not only in the older traditional media, but also in the 


newer field of television... 


In short, I would go to: 


CRANE PUBLICITY LIMITED 


Incorporated Practitioners in A lvertising 
ADAM HOUSE: ONE FITZROY SQUARE + LONDON WI 
EUSton 8061 


... but then, of course, I’m Crane’s Managing Director 
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Which Gospel at Montreal ? ............. 815 
Quemoy and Moscow 

Wanted : a Face 

In Dr Verwoerd’s Backyard 


NOTES OF THE WEEK........ ames 
Race Troubles; Cyprus; _ Territorial 
Waters ; Trades Union Congress ; Wages}; 
Russia; Atomic Power; The Nile; 
Labour; Dr Pauling; China; Germany; 
Consumer Expenditure ; Chile. 


The Fifth Republic 


BOOKS 
From Craft to Science 


LETTERS 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

Uncle Sam Goes to School 

Offshore War in Washington; Maine 
Goes; Divided on the Danger ?; 
Exploding St Louis; Integration at the 
Polls; By-passing the Stockyards; High 
Spirits; Looking After the Millions. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
A Year of “ Dief” and “ Mike” ... 851 


Cypriot Suspicions ; All Sorts of Gaullists ; 
Japanese Qualms about Formosa ; 
Australia’s Indonesian Quandary; As 
Egypt Sees It. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 
A Warthog Underneath 


BUSINESS NOTES 

In the Markets; Steel; Coal; Pre- 
Montreal ; Consumption ; Personal Loans ; 
National Income; Rockets; Foreign 
Exchange ; D-Mark Loans ; Diamonds for 
Germany; Geneva Landmarks; IFC in 
Africa; Non-Ferrous Metals; Restrictive 
Practices; Foreign Cars in the United 
States ; “ Corona” Bid; Wool; BOLSA; 
DSIR ; Shorter Notes. 


Company Affairs 

British Petroleum ; Bowater Paper ; Great 
Universal Stores; OFS Dividends; 
Copper Profits. 


Security Prices 


I cinched iia 881 


Which Gospel 
at Montreal? 


EXT week’s Commonwealth economic conference at Montreal 
N is an occasion poised halfway between an opportunity and a 

danger. To say this implies no disrespect to the Commonwealth 
ideal ; it is merely to recognise that elbow room for mistakes as well as 
for family progress has been created by the unusual circumstances in 
which this gathering has come about. 

Previous crucial conferences in Commonwealth economic history have 
taken place when and because there has been a clear and common idée 
en marche in the chancelleries of the Commonwealth, which the 
assembling ministers have all been anxious to translate into a policy. 
That was certainly true of the Ottawa conference in the thirties, whether 
or not the mood then translated into the innovation of imperial preference 
was a wise one. It was equally true of the London conference of 1952, 
which gave birth (in response to a definable urge in all the Common- 
wealth capitals) to the Robot plan for gradually removing import restric- 
tions and for restoring sterling convertibility. Even though the 
convertibility side of Robot has never been implemented, the 1952 
conference was a real turning point ; in none of the periods of trouble 
which have beset sterling since then has Britain returned to stricter import 
control by licensing, while in every crisis before 1952 Britain always did. 
But it has been very difficult all along to see any similar swelling prelude 
to a common imperial theme for Montreal. 

Nevertheless when the idea of this conference was mooted last year 
by Mr Diefenbaker, who has the inestimable advantage of paying for 
his imports in dollars as well as being a Commonwealth idealist, it 
seemed obvious that Britain must go along enthusiastically with it. From 
the depths of the sterling crisis of 1957, the British Government felt 
certain that one or more promising imperial economic themes for 
Montreal would turn up. Since then, as it happens, two of the most 
promising candidates have fallen a little by the way: the main forum 
for discussing plans for increasing international liquidity has presumably 
(with American help) been switched to the International Monetary Fund 
meeting at New Delhi next month, and the scheme for a European 
free trade area (although its implications for the Commonwealth will 
certainly be studied next week) does not yet seem to be at a stage 
where Commonwealth discussions about it can be very precise. 

In the place of these two hard items for the agenda, however, two 
new attitudes of mind have arisen before Montreal ; and both are of a 
sort which need to draw prompt rebuttal from Britain. The rebuttals 
should be bluntly worded. First, “ Commonwealth co-operation ” does 
not mean that Britain should, in family duty bound, buy its food and raw 
materials from Commonwealth countries at above the world price. 
Secondly, “ Commonwealth development ” does not mean that even the 
richer sterling dominions should be encouraged to run exorbitant balance 
of payments deficits financed by our money. 








816 


Unfortunately, there have been clear indications 
that both these cosy views have been gaining ground 
in some overseas sterling countries this year. The 
most publicised example of the first of them was the 
New Zealand butter controversy which was settled on 
emollient political, not economic, terms. But the 
new tendency was even more widely illustrated when 
the officials from Commonwealth countries arrived in 
London last May to draw up the preliminary agenda 
for Montreal. They promptly formed themselves into 
working parties which were said at one time to be 
discussing no fewer than seventeen separate commodi- 
ties, nearly all with the aim of underpinning (..e. 
increasing) their prices—and thus raising costs to 
British industry quite considerably. 

To a British Government which wanted to think 
beautiful thoughts about increasing international 
liquidity and expanding total world trade, this orgy 
of intended protectionist exploitation of our family 
relationship was very disturbing. “Oh God! Oh 
Montreal! ” said Samuel Butler three-quarters of a 
century ago, and at one stage this summer there was a 
clear tendency in London to echo him rather 
desperately : 

Preferest thou the gospel of Montreal to the gospel of 
Hellas, 
The gospel of thy connection with Mr Spurgeon’s 
haberdasher to the gospel of the Discobolus ? 
The trouble, as that earlier Mr Butler pointed out, was 
that the haberdasher’s brother-in-law blasphemed 
beauty by saying that he did. 


ROBABLY, now that the day for conferring has 
P arrived, the worst of these fears will not be realised, 
and there will not be too much blasphemy of liberal 
beauty on the commodity front at Montreal. The most 
likely outcome may be that the Commonwealth minis- 
ters will support the view that some of these inter- 
national commodity problems should be remitted to 
full-scale international conferences ; only this week 
representatives of 35 countries are meeting in London, 
under the auspices of the United Nations (not of the 
Commonwealth alone), to discuss a genuinely inter- 
national approach to the problems of copper, lead and 
zinc. Any stabilisation (i.e., price increasing) scheme 
which emerges will be against the short term interests 
of industrial countries, of which Britain is one ; but it 
will not discriminate against British industry’s costs in 
particular, as a purely private scheme of “ switching ” 
our imports to higher cost price Commonwealth 
producers would do. 

A bigger danger at Montreal could conceivably arise 
from misapplication of the great aim of Commonwealth 
development. A clear distinction needs to be drawn 
here. If the Montreal conference aims at an expansion 
of total world trade and discusses ways of promoting 
Commonwealth participation in it, if it tries to devise 
some new system for concentrating investment in the 
Commonwealth on projects that will produce the 
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particular goods for which world demand seems most 
likely to rise, then it will be a great boon. If it channels 
greater aid from the richer to the poorer Common- 
wealth countries, then it may be a wise political initia- 
tive. But if it seeks merely to “liberalise ” the present 
sterling financial system in a way that will provide a 
readier helping hand to any and all Commonwealth 
countries which run into exorbitant deficit, then it will 
be a considerable misfortune. 

It is perhaps unkind to cite New Zealand as an awful 
example again; for it has had an exceptional run 
of economic bad luck this year. But the current situa- 
tion there is symptomatic of sterling’s long postwar 
weakness. The latest reports suggest that New Zealand 
is likely to have a deficit in its balance of payments of 
between £55 and £75 million this year ; for a country 
with a total population of just over two million this 
would seem to imply a deficit per head of between 
about £25 and £35. (An equivalent experience for 
Britain would be a balance of payments deficit of 
between about £1,250 and £1,750 million in a year, 
which would be rightly regarded as a quite intolerable 
crisis.) Yet New Zealanders have a higher standard of 
living than Britons, so that there is no moral case for 
saying that the sterling area system should be devised 
to make it easier for them to run deficits of this sort. 
It is not at all certain that investment in New Zealand 
will at present bring higher returns than investment in 
domestic British industry, so that there is no obvious 
economic case for inter-Commonwealth lending on this 
scale. And if sterling is to remain as the main currency 
used in international trade, all the Commonwealth coun- 
tries that share the common reserve have to order 
their affairs in such a way that they do not run deficits 
of this magnitude, even in particularly bad years, even 
under the unluckiest conjuncture of circumstances. 


5 ieee has relevance to the proposal, which some 
people hope to see on the agenda for discussion at 
Montreal, for establishing a new Commonwealth Bank. 
This could mean several different things. It could (but 
probably will not) mean a sterling area central bank 
which would recruit directors from all the sterling area 
countries, would take charge of the central gold 
reserves, and suggest remedial policies when there is 
a run on those reserves; at best (if the directors 
could insist on the sternest policies for those 
countries whose deficits had caused the run) this 
might be a useful device, and even at the least it is 
difficult to see how a permanent meeting place of 
Commonwealth financial luminaries of this kind could 
be harmful. Or, secondly, a Commonwealth bank could 
mean merely a development fund, to which each of the 
richer Commonwealth countries would contribute 
a set.sum (preferably according to its standard of 
living, not merely according to its past lending 
traditions), in order to aid development in the poorer 
members of the Commonwealth sorority ; that would 
be a worthy humanitarian project. (Such a bank might 
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also be a useful intermediary to raise some dollar 
loans from the World Bank and other sources, 
and plough them into the Commonwealth), Or, 
thirdly, a Commonwealth bank could mean merely 
a fund, mostly set up with money which Britain 
has not really got from its own savings (plus a 
few Canadian dollars), on which all Commonwealth 
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countries could draw when they have insufficient 
sterling balances and have relapsed into exorbitant indi- 
vidual deficits. That would be to base Commonwealth 
economics on a system which the sterling area simply 
cannot afford. The policy required at Montreal next 
week is a policy for common wealth, not for common 
inflation. 





The isolation of the United States in the crisis over 


the offshore islands contrasts glaringly with the firm alignment of 


Peking and Moscow. Yet in that very alignment there are 





UT of the haze of gunsmoke over battered 
Quemoy, the true aims of the Chinese com- 
munists’ pressure on that Nationalist outpost 
seem to be emerging. It is now more than two weeks 
since China threatened an “imminent” landing on 
the island, and demanded its surrender. A week of 
further bombardment having failed to produce a white 
flag, the mainland batteries ceased fire, and the main- 
land press explained that the garrison were being given 
time to “ repent’; but on Monday heavy shelling was 
resumed, while Peking complained that the unrepentant 
Nationalists had merely used the lull to bring in rein- 
forcements. By then, however, it had come to look 
as if China was contemplating a protracted siege rather 
than any early assault. 

Somewhat parallel events unfolded on the wider 
stage of world politics. Inside China, the whole vast 
population was bombarded with orders to “ mobilise ” 
to resist allegedly imminent American attacks. (One 
profitable by-product was the usual mass of pledges 
by workers to step up output.) Another, probably, 
was a timely tightening of discipline essential for the 
formation of the new “communes” described on 
page 831. Longer-range salvoes from both Peking 
and Moscow saturated the outside world with 
alarming thoughts of global war. The United States 
was given plenty of time to bring up naval and 
air reinforcements into the Formosa area, and their 
movements were then duly exploited as evidence of 
“American war provocation,” as were the many and 
varied American statements on the crisis. Then, at 
the weekend, when the guns ringing Quemoy had fallen 
silent, the Chinese government called for the resump- 
tion of the ambassadorial talks with the United States 
which began their desultory course in 1955 and petered 
out altogether last December. On the international 
plane, just as in the narrow waters round Quemoy, 
China’s tactics seemed to be to build up heat to near 
flashpoint and then suddenly lower the temperature. 
Playing with fire is always dangerous; but if the 


some reassuring signs of the limited nature of the crisis. 


Chinese rulers can be sure of keeping the tempera- 
ture under control, these tactics are obviously profitable 
from their point of view. In effect, they have dragged 
Mr Dulles back to the brink on which he was perilously 
poised in 1955, and they show every intention of keep- 
ing him unhappily teetering there as long as they can. 
They have left themselves a line of retreat by stressing 
the idea that it is America alone that is threatening 
aggression (their own designs on Formosa being classed 
as a purely domestic matter), As and when they 
may wish to disengage, they can tell their own 
people that the aggressor has been foiled, and tell 
the outside world that they are showing most praise- 
worthy restraint. 

Meanwhile, the question of the offshore islands is 
outstandingly suitable to the general communist pur- 
pose of isolating the United States. The grave doubts 
about involvement over Quemoy that are now disturb- 
ing many Americans are mild when compared to the 
feelings of America’s allies. True, there is widespread 
sympathy for the argument that the ten million people 
of Formosa cannot simply be handed over to Peking 
in a bag. The British Labour party, for one, while 
strongly disapproving of General Chiang Kai-shek, has 
again suggested that Formosa should be placed under 
United Nations administration pending some kind of 
referendum on its fate—a suggestion which would be 
worth more serious consideration if there was any clear 
indication how the UN could be equipped to rule the 
island. But there is no enthusiasm anywhere in an 
anxious world to share America’s unreal obligations 
to the Nationalists, and there is acute concern over 
the apparent extension of those obligations to cover 
the offshore islands unconditionally. Britain’s feelings 
in the matter are scarcely affected by its stake in Hong- 
kong (which, like Formosa, is deliberately excluded 
from the South-East Asia treaty area and, like the 
offshore islands, has lately come under the burning 
glass of China’s propaganda campaign). Hongkong 
could be defended only if the Americans were ready 
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to go to war for it; but even this very sound argument 
for Mr Dulles’s “ thus far and no farther ” policy does 
not weaken the general and understandable British 
feeling that to draw the chalk line through the offshore 
islands makes no sense. 

The United States, having committed itself so 
deeply to the Nationalists and having let them commit 
themselves so deeply in Quemoy, now faces the 
prospect of losing the confidence of all its small Asian 
allies if it lets General Chiang down, or of letting the 
rifts widen between itself and the rest of the free world 
if it continues to take risks in backing him up. In the 
long term, the dilemma might be resolved by quietly 
extricating the Nationalists from Quemoy and Matsu 
at a time when worldwide attention was not focused 
on them, and then rallying a solid block of moderate 
international opinion round the idea of an independent 
Formosa—an idea which at present is anathema to 
Nationalists and Communists, Americans and Russians 
alike, but which remains the most realistic idea avail- 
able. But no long-term policy can now rescue America 
from its immediate predicament. Nor are the proposed 
American-Chinese talks in Warsaw likely to produce 
any early accommodation, for the two parties are enter- 
ing upon them with firmly contradictory terms of 
reference: the United States can agree to nothing that 
might prejudice the Nationalists’ rights, while the 
Chinese will not even discuss Formosa at all. 


GLARING contrast thus emerges between America’s 
A anhappy isolation and China’s confident claims to 
have the solid backing of the whole communist world (as 
well as widespread sympathy in “ uncommitted” Asia 
and elsewhere). The contrast itself is undeniably real. 
But at the same time it is now crucially important to 
examine the precise nature of the solidarity claimed 
by the communist powers. Soviet support for China 
was reaffirmed at the highest level in Mr Khrushchev’s 


message to Mr Eisenhower on Sunday. The President’s ° 


prompt reaction, however, was to ask Moscow in effect 
to use its influence by restraining Peking from violent 
action. This exchange prompts three questions. Is 
Russia really committed to China up to the hilt ? If 
not, is it likely to wish to restrain China ? And if it 
does so wish, how much restraint can it impose ? 
Answers can fairly safely be given to all three 
questions, though they need to be qualified. Russia 
is not at Mao Tse-tung’s orders, and in certain circum- 
stances it might well have a strong interest in urging 
caution upon him—and substantial means of backing 
up its words of warning. But there are very clear 
limits to its power of restraint. The relationship 
between the two communist giants is now close to 
one of equality. It has been greatly changed since 
1950, when, although it was clear from the beginning 
that a communist China would not be just another 
Soviet satellite, it was obviously the junior partner. 
Economic and political factors have combined to 
bring China up to its present status of more equal 
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partnership. Last year it produced 130 million tons 
of coal and five million tons of steel. For a country 
with 600 million inhabitants these are still low levels, 
but China has at least laid the foundations of its 
industrial revolution. Its dreams of modern industrial 
greatness still cannot become realities without Soviet 
support; the economic aid agreement signed in Moscow 
on August 8th was one more reminder of this depend- 
ence. But this economic inequality is now largely 
offset by political factors. Since Stalin’s death, the 
revelations about his crimes and errors have burst the 
balloon of Moscow’s infallibility ; and the continuing 
struggle for power in Moscow has forced all the con- 
tending parties there to court the unchallenged Chinese 
leaders. No sane Soviet leader would invite an open 
breach with Peking, as has twice been done in the 
case of Belgrade. 

China is thus in a position now to lay down a good 
deal of law for the communist world, and it has not 
been slow to use this power. In 1956-57 Mr Mao 
encouraged the Poles to stand up to Russia, and also 
launched his “let all flowers bloom ” and “ correct the 
wind ” campaigns for more freedom of controversy on 
the home front, arousing high hopes among the stirring 
intellectuals of Eastern Europe. Then, after the shock 
of the Hungarian rising and the welling up of “ danger- 
ous thoughts ” in China itself had made him change 
course, he and his colleagues became the keenest of 
all instigators of witch-hunts against “ revisionists,” 
with Mr Khrushchev sometimes appearing a rather 
reluctant laggard in their rear. 


T would be wrong, however, to mistake the 
I occasional creakings of the Moscow-Peking axis for 
symptoms of deep-rooted or inevitable conflict. The two 
parties may differ over tactics, but when they meet it is 
not only to bargain but also to concert their action ; it is 
the matching of near-equals. It is now reasonably clear 
that when Mr Khrushchev was in Peking at the begin- 
ning of August, they reached an understanding, among 
other things, on the project of applying pressure against 
Quemoy. They presumably agreed that a threat to 
the offshore islands would, while remaining within 
the limits of skilful brinkmanship, advance China’s 
claims both to Formosa and to its proper place in the 
world’s councils, and acutely embarrass America. Mr 
Khrushchev must have been persuaded that the risks 
involved were small. Such as they are, he will now 
have to share them. 

If the United States has to stand by Chiang Kai-shek, 
Mr Khrushchev likewise could hardly fail Mr Mao 
if a serious conflict began in the Formosa Straits. But 
the image of a frightened Russia tugging at the sleeve 
of a reckless China is an over-simplified and false one. 
Both the communist powers have much to gain from 
the present situation, so long as it remains under con- 
trol ; and both have a very strong interest in seeing 
that it does remain under control. Beyond the brink 
is disaster. 
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Wanted: a Face 


The real task of the Liberal Assembly next week is 
to decide, not how many Liberal candidates should stand at 
the next election, but what they should stand for 


tember partridges come the Liberal Assembly 

next week and the Labour party conference later 
in the month. With the pheasants next month the 
Tories meet. Two moods dominate the homing poli- 
ticians this year. They are either excited or apprehen- 
sive ; the Liberals are both. With well over three years 
of this Parliament already spent, the next election is 
now at least in sight ; and the public opinion polls are 
being read as piously for omens as if they were the 
entrails of Roman chickens. The Tories are excited 
because it looks as if they may flout all precedents and 
complete a hat-trick of wins. The Labour party, faced 
with three losses in a row, is correspondingly apprehen- 
sive—and will probably confer correspondingly queru- 
lously. The great need of the Liberals is to confer 
intelligently. They are excited because of the bump-up 
in their support and by-election votes this year ; they 
are apprehensive because the vision of a real Liberal 
revival may be fading as the general election approaches. 

They are right to be apprehensive, just as the Labour 
party has good reason to be downright alarmed. What 
happened earlier this year was that voters oozed steadily 
away from the Conservatives but, quite ostentatiously, 
did not seep over to Labour ; what many of them did 
was to go Liberal, provisionally, simply because this 
non-socialist, non-trade union alternative was there. 
Now there are signs that they are flowing back to Mr 
Macmillan. This is the weakness of the Liberal revival 
so far ; the voters that the Liberals then got have not 
been made to feel that, by voting Liberal, they are 
committed to anything distinct. The first question for 
the Liberals next week is not how many Liberal candi- 
dates should stand at the election ; it is what the Liberal 
candidates who stand should stand for. A little party 
does not become a great political movement unless it 
presents a recognisable face to the people. 

This does not mean that the Liberals ought now to 
saddle themselves with a comprehensive programme of 
policies in detail ; it is not pamphlets a la Transport 
House that are wanted from them but consistent prin- 
ciples persistently applied. Revival or no revival, they 
are not going to form a government ; and they should 
be seeking backing, not for promissory notes, but for 
liberalism. But it does not mean, either, that they should 
go on, as they have tended to go, from hand to mouth 
picking up what support they can find from whatever 
interests may be locally discontented ; easy come, easy 
go is the only outcome of that kind of chameleonism 
(which the Tories do very much better). 


Pr ccate are in season again. With the Sep- 


What face should the Liberals, as liberals, now wear ? 
It should be recognised straightaway that, if they 
are to justify their political existence, they must be not 
for but against—implacably, even violently against— 
all special interests, whether of trade unionists, farmers, 
cotton manufacturers or bureaucrats. That is the first 
lineament of proper liberalism today: no favours or 
favourites. The second is reform: the Liberals should 
be for—frankly, intelligently, resolutely, even unpopu- 
larly for—the redress of all the grievances and evils in 
the still twisted or thwarted parts of our society ; 
wherever the state of the law is itself the encouragement 
of crime, the stimulus to vice, the source of racketeering 
or the denial of reasonable individual liberty, choice or 
status, the Liberal voice should ring out. 


\» what about retrenchment, that other old cry of 
good liberalism ? It is still a good cry ; nothing is 
needed more than a reduction of taxes for the 
advance in wealth creation and the wider freedom of 
choice for everybody that every real liberal passionately 
wants to see. The trouble is that, during the vote- 
catching, the Liberals have made it seem vastly too easy. 
Cut defence ; that is the panacea. No doubt there are 
things, costly things, that this country should not try 
to do in defence ; they ought to be left to wealthier 
allies. And the pruning hook should always be busy ; 
Mr Macmillan is said to be whetting it again just now. 
But, in the world today, defence is not expendable. 
Every government would gladly spend much less on 
defence if it thought it could do so safely. To pretend 
that, as things are, there is fat enough here to feed a 
great programme of retrenchment is a deception. 

What is more, there are some things on which good 
liberals will want to see more public money spent, not 
less. Still at the core of their reforms is, or should 
be, education: not just the angry argument about how 
children should be selected for different sorts of schools, 
but the real need to make all sorts of schools lead some- 
where, instead of being, too many of them, dead-ends, 
producing resentful dead-enders ; not only what sort of 
schools, but in this scientific age what sort of schooling 
and for how long ; not just schools but universities and 
colleges which should be the arch over all. There are 
roads to be built, slums to be torn down, arts to be 
assisted. These are some of the liberal causes that will 
cost money. Some retrenchment there must be ; how, 
if not from defence ? 

There is one sensible liberal answer. It is broadly to 
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draw a distinction in the social services between the 
needy and the rest. The fat in this formidable commit- 
ment is not “ waste ” as it is commonly regarded, but 
the fact that provision is made uniformly for everybody, 
whether they need it or not. The welfare state which 
all liberals supported—Beveridge is a liberal word— 
was intended to institute a national minimum, a floor, 
below which nobody would be allowed to fall ; it has 
become a universal provider. The right rational course 
now is to give, in some cases, more to the needy and, 
generally, less to the non-needy. Liberals should be 
firmly in favour of, say, hospital charges to patients 
who can afford them and needs tests for higher pen- 
sions, just as they should have greeted with their loudest 
cheers the abolition of both the bread subsidy and rent 
restriction. These measures are all of a piece, and the 
piece is liberal. 

The voter should know then that, over the whole 
range of public finance, Liberals will support the 
spending of money where it is really needed (including 
defence as well as education) but not where it is not 
needed. He should be told, too, quite unequivocally, 
that Liberals will hold no brief of any sort in any 
circumstances, by-elections or not, for sectional claims 
upon the economy. If earlier this year the Liberals had 
spoken oui loudly, without any dissembling, for free 
trade in Rochdale and cheap food at Torrington, their 
vote would not have been very much lower, and they 
would be remembered now for what they stood for, not 
simply as the harvesters of disgruntlement with the 
Tories. They would have a face, not a mask. 

And that Liberal face has to be set immovably against 
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invasions of individual choice and freedom either by 
the State itself or by that great estate within the State, 
the trade unions. The Liberals should press unceasingly 
for the implementation, in all its spirit and letter, of the 
Franks report on the arbitrary procedures of administra- 
tive tribunals. One specific piece of legislation they 
should sponsor here and now. That is a company act 
for trade unions to bring their processes of election and 
jurisdiction under impartial scrutiny. No Liberal can 
be opposed to the legitimate functions and rights of 
trade unions. But his emphasis now will be on their 
duties, to individual workers and to the country, when 
their power to exact a ransom for their members beyond 
the fruits of their labour holds back the whole economy 
for fear of fresh inflation. 

A Liberal party cannot insist upon a precise and 
detailed party line. It will have its nonconformists. 
But it must strike consistently and clearly a liberal 
attitude ; and it must not angle for illiberal popularity. 
Mandarins in all their British variety should quail at the 
mere sound of the Liberal voice, always asking all the 
awkward questions on all the unmentionable subjects. 
Socially, for example, Liberals should stand courage- 
ously for a radical approach to the problems of crime 
and punishment, of licensing and gambling, of prostitu- 
tion and homosexuality, of marriage and divorce. 
Individual liberals may dissent from this or that solu- 
tion ; but all liberals will support a party that makes 
realistic radicalism, whether in social. reform or in 
economics or in politics, its business. That is what a 
Liberal party is for ; that is the face it should be looking 
for at Torquay. 


In Dr Verwoerd’s Backyard 


Three little Ghanas are budding under South 


Africa’s impatient eye. Britain cannot shirk 


the challenge, and might yet turn it to advantage 


prime minister of South Africa with the outburst 
of violence against coloured people in some 
British cities makes this an apt moment to review rela- 
tions between the two countries. These relations turn 
to a great extent on different attitudes to racial policy. 
It is natural for South Africans to ask “ what do you 
think of apartheid now ?” when Britain’s liberal but 
often theoretical approach to race relations runs into its 
first big test at home. It is no less natural for Britons 
to ask “ what next ?” when supreme office in South 
Africa falls to the man who, as minister for native 
affairs, has done so much to undermine what they 
regard as essential human rights, and who advocates the 
most radical version of apartheid. 
In his first statements the new premier has made it 
plain that on racial policy his aims are precisely those 


"| “HE coincidence of Dr Verwoerd’s appointment as 


he pursued as minister for native affairs ; he now has 
more power to carry South Africa faster along the same 
course. His references to the British High Commission 
territories (Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland) 
suggest that he has taken to heart the Tomlinson com- 
mission’s argument that any substantial measure of 
geographical segregation requires the incorporation of 
these large enclaves in the Union. He has repeated his 
party’s insistence that South Africa must become a 
republic, and his desire to see its economic growth less 
dependent on foreign support is obvious. The implica- 
tions are plain—among them the implication that the 
remaining présence Britannique in South Africa must 
inevitably be the target of the man who now seemts set 
to rule the Union for at least five years. 

Many people take comfort from the belief that Dr 
Verwoerd, like Dr Malan and Mr Strijdom before him, 
will prove less inflexible after becoming prime minister, 
if only because in the past he was concerned solely to 
get his own way, while in future he will be mainly 
concerned to hold his party together. He is certainly 
not prime minister by the wish of his cabinet col- 
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leagues ; it was the Senate, recently inflated in order 
to steamroller the constitution, which voted him in. He 
may, indeed, now apply the brakes. But it would be 
unwise to count on it. Dr Verwoerd is tough. 


rt this moment, moreover, Britain is about to initiate, 
A right in South Africa’s backyard, policies which 
Dr Verwoerd is bound to think provocative and may 
think downright hostile. For long Britain has been 
content to make concessions to South Africa’s “ inspired 
Nationalism ” (as Dr Verwoerd has extolled it), hoping 
only that the tenuous connection with Crown and Com- 
monwealth, and the passage of time, might have some 
moderating influence. Official relations have been 
carefully correct and as cordial as possible. South 
Africa has co-operated, if not enthusiastically, in Com- 
monwealth economic policy; Britain has supported 
South Africa, if not enthusiastically, in the United 
Nations. But it has become quite clear that public 
opinion here is wholly opposed to handing over the 
three protectorates to Nationalist South Africa. In 
deference to the Union’s views these areas were left 
under tribal organisation—and one of their chiefs, 
Seretse Khama, was exiled after marrying a white 
woman. But this policy has run into the sands. 

The constitutional commission on Basutoland 
reported a few weeks ago that this protectorate was ripe 
for the first stage of responsible government—an all- 
African elected legislative council, and an executive 
council with two white ex-officio members and two 
Africans. There is little doubt that this report will be 
implemented ; the Commonwealth Relations Office 
would drag its feet longer at its peril. Basutoland will 
then be on the first rung of the classic British colonial 
ladder to independence. Bechuanaland will demand at 
least as much, though Swaziland may be content to 
retain purely tribal institutions for some time. In 
Africa, as elsewhere, politics breeds politics, reform 
generates fresh demands, and one advance towards self- 
government follows another at an ever quickening pace. 
Basutoland will soon be at the constitutional stage that 
Ghana reached little more than ten years ago. 

The nesting of miniature Ghanas in South Africa’s 
own bosom is bound to intensify its agitation for the 
transfer of the protectorates. But evidently British 
opinion, official as well as public, will at the same time 
be hardening against transfer. A continued erosion 
of parliamentary institutions, free speech, and the rule 
of law in the Union would stiffen British resistance ; 
and constitutionally as well as politically it would be 
very difficult to hand over British protectorates to a 
republic outside the Commonwealth. The growth of 
parliamentary government in the protectorates would 
make a transfer still harder ; it is laid down in the Act 
of Union of 1909 that this can be done only after local 
consultation. 

All this, moreover, must be set in the context of the 
continuing emergence of more non-white states to 
sovereign status in the Commonwealth, which must 
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make any British government more sensitive to the fact 
that the Commonwealth is now multiracial. Already 
Ghana, Nigeria and the West Indies have shown, by 
their representations after the recent race riots here, that 
the non-white Commonwealth intends to jog Britain’s 
liberal conscience pretty sharply in these matters. 

Is a clash with the Union therefore inevitable ? If 
it were, it is clear that Britain would have to hold 
its course. If this speeds South Africa’s transformation 
into a republic, that must be accepted. The objection 
that in so doing Britain will be “ deserting ” the million 
English-speaking white South Africans cannot be 
treated as an overriding one. Their allegiance to the 
Crown is to be commended, and their loyalty in 
wartime is remembered ; but they neglect multiracial 
politics, and they would oppose the political advance of 
the protectorates as much as the Afrikaners do. 

But, on this issue at least, there may in fact be no 
direct clash. Even Dr Verwoerd’s South Africa is 
showing a new sensitivity to foreign opinion; one 
example is its eagerness to accept the recent United 
Nations compromise proposal for South-West Africa, 
under which the southern part of that area would be 
annexed to the Union, and the northern held as a UN 
trust territory. And South Africa, when the issue comes 
up, may in fact find it surprisingly hard to object to 
political development in the protectorates ; for Britain 
can ask if this is not exactly what the theory of apar- 
theid requires in Native areas. If South Africa desires 
to take these territories under its wing, it is up to it 
to show that they will lose no political rights thereby, 
while gaining economically. Their political advance 
could serve as a challenge to South Africa to set up 
British parliamentary institutions in areas set apart for 
Bantus, like the Transkei. 

It must be added that Britain is likely then to be 
challenged to do as much economically for Basutoland 
as South Africa does for the Transkei. A constructive 
competition could thus be engendered between the two 
governments to equip all such African areas south of 
the Limpopo with both political and economic viability. 
True, this would not directly affect the African under- 
dog’s position in the white-settled areas of South Africa. 
But it would introduce three black Trojan horses, quite 
constitutionally and quite unimperially, into Dr Ver- 
woerd’s domains. They might bridle him rather than 
he them. None of this, of course, condones apartheid. 

It goes almost without saying that any such policy 
could be carried out only if the people involved under- 
stood its purpose and trusted its sponsors. This in 
turn means that such a policy would have to be carried 
out with clean hands. Britain cannot be constructively 
liberal abroad and tarnished with racialism at home. As 
recent events have shown, race prejudice in Britain 
itself has now to be faced and fought with a new skill 
and courage. That is a necessity in itself ; it is also a 
necessity if this country is to exert any good influence 
on events in Southern Africa ; and it is a necessity if 
Britain is to retain its position in the new multiracial 
Commonwealth of sovereign sister nations. 





















































RACE TROUBLES 


Keeping Britain Tolerant 


HE Government’s handling of Britain’s race troubles 
T so far should be a cause of very modified satisfaction. 
It is welcome that it is taking the matter appropriately 
seriously. The Cabinet has discussed the troubles in the 
context both of domestic and of Commonwealth policy, and 
Mr Butler has made two statements in which he has at 
once put forward sensible appeals to the public and set the 
disturbances in much-needed perspective—actual damage 
to persons and property has been slight so far, while a 
mere brawl between two factions in Nigeria in the same 
period left six people dead. Mr Butler was undoubtedly 
right, too, in declaring that the Government would take no 
hurried decisions on policy. 

Unfortunately, three of the things that Mr Butler said 
suggest that the Government is in danger of getting some of 
the emphasis in policy wrong. Although he rightly said that 
it would take a great deal to persuade the Government to 
abandon the traditional British ideal of an open door to 
Commonwealth immigration, he plainly inclines towards 
measures which may restrict the flow of coloured immigrants 
by any means short of legislation; this indication will 
reju:re watching. Secondly, Mr Butler seemed to make the 
guite invalid point that unemployment among coloured 
people indicated that too many were coming to Britain for 
the pool of jobs available. With total unemployment in this 
couniry at only 2 per cent, it needs to be said again 
and again that even the 8 per cent or so of coloured 
workers who are still looking for jobs, and are ready to 
move wherever jobs become available, are an economic asset 
from this country’s point of view ; the only place where 
unemployment comes into this argument is as part of the 
mechanism which regulates the inflow. 

Thirdly, Mr Butler slipped in the tart little remark that he 
was not convinced that the Wolfenden proposals for getting 
prostitution off the streets are a complete answer to the 
vice probiem. Nobody has suggested that they are ; what 
the Government needs to ask itself now is whether it is not 
better to take prostitution out of the lamplight into 
obscurity, where deeper remedial measures can be efficiently 
deployed against it, than not to take it out of the lamp- 
light at all. The main objection to this part of Mr Butler’s 
speech, however, is that his remarks may have encouraged 
more people to suppose that there is a close, direct and 
rational connection between the wider evils of prostitution 
and the colour problem. There is not; some white 
prostitutes have chosen Commonwealth immigrants (by no 
means only coloured immigrants) as their protectors, but if 
the imm/‘grants were not there they would merely choose 
British undesirables as their protectors instead—they would 
not fade away. The fact that sexual prejudices have played 
a xenophobic part in the racial tension which hooliganism 
has turned to account provides no proper occasion for 
slipp:ng in an adroit word or two to help the Government 
in its evident embarrassment over the Wolfenden report. 
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The Commonwealth Steps In 


OMMONWEALTH reactions to the Notting Hill disturb- 
a ances have been quickly revealed. Three ministers 
have come from the West Indies, including Mr Manley, the 
premier of Jamaica, to investigate on the spot and discuss 
matters with the British Government; the Ghanian and 
Nigerian representatives have also made their protests, 
though, as might be expected, they are anxious to emphasise 
the distinction between West African students and West 
Indian settlers. But the slight difference of viewpoint here 
should not obscure the main point. Britain is expected 
to set a multiracial example at home to the multiracial 
Commonwealth abroad ; Mr Manley considers the riots as 
far more serious, for example, than Little Rock. It is clear 
from the statements of Commonwealth representatives and 
newspapers that a very high standard indeed is expected 
of a country which, though historically it has hardly been 
noted for its exceptional admiration of foreigners (whatever 
their origin), has a reputation for being generally restrained 
on the race issue itself. The problem is now to find means 
to preserve and develop this sensible colour-blindness, 
while firmly putting down the trouble-makers, whether 
teenage gangs (the bigger part of the problem) or organised 
purveyors of hate (the smaller part of it—as yet). 

Several ministries are involved in this review of policy— 
among them education, health, labour and housing—and 
West Indian ministers will help them. But the root causes 
of colour prejudice and xenophobia need a fuller clinical 
examination than government departments can give, or 
sociologists have so far offered. Perhaps a well-financed 
commission of medical men, social scientists and surveyors, 
criminologists and others should now be set up to make 
a proper investigation of a problem which is likely to become 
a permanent feature of the British urban scene. 


CYPRUS 


The Archbishop’s Future 


HE background to last weekend’s Cabinet discussions 

with Sir Hugh Foot on Cyprus was not propitious ; the 
Greek government announced its intention of thwarting 
(exactly how is not clear) the unilateral application of the 
British plan, while in Cyprus a leaflet signed by 
Grivas accused the British security forces of provoca- 
tion and threatened to kill one Englishman for every 
Greek life lost. (The predicament that the authorities 
face in dealing with Eoka is discussed by our Cor- 
respondent in Nicosia on page 852.) It is believed, 
however, that the Government is determined not to give 
way to violence, and not to pigeon-hole the Macmillan plan. 
At the same time, it is anxious to maintain a flexible attitude 
towards the best methods of getting the Greeks lined up at 
the starting-post without simultaneously causing the Turks 
to scatter. 
It seems that the Cabinet is adopting a more prag- 
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matic attitude towards the problem of Archbishop 
Makarios’s future. Would his return to Cyprus (he 
has now publicly expressed his readiness to return) 
facilitate or impede progress towards a settlement ? 
It would certainly antagonise the Turks; it might 
provoke them to violence which, by a series of chain 
reactions, could lead to a general conflagration. There is, 
moreover, no certainty that the archbishop’s writ runs 
among the Eoka extremists. On the other hand, the great 
majority of Greek Cypriots still regard him as their leader, 
and his continued exile is a major obstacle to securing their 
co-operation. If he exchanged his pleasant retreat in Athens 
for the harsh realities of life today in Cyprus, he might be 
led to moderate his present intransigence—especially if 
some way could be found of persuading him, and the Greek 
government, that partition is not the inevitable end of the 
Macmillan plan. If his ability to restrain Eoka’s violence 
proved illusory, he might lose some face ; but, what is much 
more important, Eoka might end by losing much of its hold 
over ordinary Cypriots. 

To bring back the archbishop would be a gamble based 
on frightening uncertainties ; in any case, it would have 
to be carefully timed. But it is a gamble that sooner or 
later will have to be made, preferably in combination with 
some mollifying gesture towards the Turks. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS 


In Iceland’s Choppy Wake 


HE talks with Denmark on fishing limits round the 

Faeroe islands, which are starting this weekend, are 
a reminder that Iceland is not the only one of Britain’s 
northern neighbours that disagrees with the British view. 
Under the Anglo-Danish fishing agreement, which still has 
seven years to run, British trawlers may fish around the 
Faeroes up to the three-mile limit. The Faeroe islanders 
have been wanting to extend their own fishing limits for 
some time. Their wish has been given urgency by the fear 
that British trawlers, harassed off Iceland, may crowd into 
their waters instead. They are now pressing for the twelve- 
mile line. 

Denmark’s interest in the issue is a divided one. As 
the power respon- 
sible for the 
Faeroes, it has to 


NORWEGIAN if || put their case. 
SEA oF But there are also 
Danish deep-water 

fishermen who 


share Britain’s dis- 
like of a general 
enlargement of 
national _ fishing 
limits. Something 
of the same con- 
flict of interest 
is apparent in the Russian attitude. The Russians have not 
been averse from extending their own limits, and have backed 
the claims of smaller countries for political reasons. But 
their own trawler fleets fish off Iceland too. 

Some of Britain’s allies, however, share Iceland’s wish to 
enlarge their national fishing grounds. If no general agree- 
ment on the extension of limits is reached soon, Norway 
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and Canada may well be tempted to follow Iceland’s example 
on their own. The British resistance to the Icelandic claim 
is correct in international law, but it should not be for- 
gotten that a great many countries share Iceland’s wish 
to change that law ; the sooner some agreement is reached, 
the better Britain’s chance of stemming the flood of fresh 
claims. 

Iceland has now proposed that the whole question of 
territorial waters be considered by the imminent United 
Nations Assembly. The atmosphere: of the assembly may 
be even less favourable to the maritime nations that seek 
to limit extensions of territorial waters than was that of 
the conference which met at Geneva to consider the 
problem earlier this year ; but, even so, an attempt to reach 
agreement in the assembly would be better than mere 
acceptance of the present deadlock. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Bournemouth’s Fag Ends 


UR correspondent who attended the TUC vurites: 

Second thoughts about the ninetieth Trades Union 
Congress need add little, on its most absorbing topic, to 
what was said here last week. The general council showed 
that it had contained Mr Cousins, Mr Cousins showed that 
he had not been cowed by the general council ; and, as this 
was the compromise of attitudes everybody was seeking, 
everybody was happy—although no-one, perhaps, has won 
prizes. With some relief after Thursday’s small storm, 
congress turned to its final day—and kept down to the low 
average level of previous debates. Nationalisation, which has 
sunk over the years to bottom place on the agenda, occupied 
much of this last lap. The first motion on the subject in 
effect criticised the managers of the nationalised industries 
for being sufficiently intelligent to manage private companies 
as well. Next came a communist-inspired resolution 
supporting the nationalisation of all basic industries, which 
is a policy that is not only unpopular in the country but now 
also conflicts with the official views of the Labour party. 
The general council had decided beforehand that the motion 
should be “remitted” for their consideration; but Mr 
Yates, in a sleepy moment, put it to a direct vote where 
a sleepy congress passed it unanimously. The council 
will now probably handle the resolution as it did the com- 
munist one on European security that slipped through by 
accident last year—prepare a “ short report” reducing the 
motion to “ practical terms” and leave it at that. Nothing 
much was therefore lost ; but the vote will give the indefatig- 
able Mr Haxell something further to talk about, which is 
a pity. 

Cries of “Whack O!” greeted Mr Jimmy Edwards, the 
radio headmaster, who at the end of the conference seconded 
a motion deploring the use of American material on British 
television. Mr Edwards’s delivery, as one would expect, 
was brilliant, but what he said was the acme of restrictionist 
nonsense. He called television, which is certainly by now 
the nation’s most popular pastime, a self-inflicted wound 
and compared it to a water closet ; there can be a legitimate 
doubt whether such reactionary views are entitled to respect. 
But Mr Edwards’s main point was that the amount of 
American material—much of it more popular than anything 
produced here—should be severely cut in order to give 
greater employment to members of his own organisation. 
The curious thing about this suggestion, which again was 
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passed unanimously, is that if it were taken seriously by the 
public, or used as propaganda by the Conservative central 
office, the socialists would stand to lose several million votes 
of infuriated viewers. But the TUC being what it is, nobody 
does take it seriously and television fans will continue to be 
able to see cowboys and Indians biting the dust. 

The last event of the week was the announcement that 
Mr Willis, of the London Typographical Society, will take 
over Mr Yates’s presidential chair for the coming year. 
Mr Willis is an able and tough negotiator, who is certainly 
no disbeliever in direct action and strikes against the master 
printers if he thinks that they will help his members ; the 
two occasions in the past eight years when The Economist 
and other London weekly papers have had to appear in 
strange dress and from strange places bear witness to that. 
He also cannot be called a shining advocate of the removal 
of restrictive practices. But he is a constitutional union 
leader and—as one of the dominant urges of his trade union 
life—a fierce anti-communist. And it is unlikely that his 
succession to the very moderate Mr Yates will lead the 
general council any closer to Cousinism. 






WAGES 


Laughing Gasworkers 


ITH the award this week of a 4 per cent increase to the 
XY country’s gasworkers, the stage has finally been set 
for the coming bargaining over wages in engineering and 
shipbuilding. Two distinct precedents have now emerged. 
One set by the awards to workers on the railways and on 
London’s country buses gave increases of around 3 per 
cent, the money to be found by making economies in 
services. The other strand was started by the 4 per cent 
award to builders in June, was strengthened by a similar 
increase given later to workers in electricity and water, 
and was confirmed by the Cameron recommendation last 
month that the dockers should get 43 per cent without 
making any economies at all. The gasworkers’ claim was 
still, however, something of a test case. For though gas 
wages are traditionally linked to those in electricity, the 
gasworkers had been offered an increase of only 3 per 
cent because their industry faces difficulties that electricity 
does not. If this had been accepted either by the unions 
or at arbitration, the chances of holding an anti-inflationary 
line in engineering would have been strengthened. 

But it was not accepted. The men threatened to strike 
over their claim and last week, by a majority of 2 to 1, 
a board of arbitration gave the unions nearly all they asked. 
The board itself, though a rather unusual one (the employers 
and unions each chose one member to sit with the inde- 
pendent chairman, rather than all three being appointed 
by the Minister of Labour) was of the same sort as was 
used in the last dispute in the gas industry in 1953. The 
supposed merit of this system lies in the speed at which 
a special board can report because, unlike the Industrial 
Court or the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, it is a temporary 
body and has no accumulation of cases waiting to be heard. 
The disadvantage of the system is that a special board having 
n® continuing responsibility for curtailing wage inflation, is 
more likely to hand down the sort of easy money award 
that was made to the gasworkers this week. Its decision 
showed again how right most of the unions were in thinking 
that they could get higher wages more easily by outflanking 
the employers through appeals to such arbitration than by 
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trying to batter them in a head-on collision. The engineer. 
ing unions have been watching quietly to see what form 
of arbitration gives them the greatest chance for a break- 
through of their own. 

Meanwhile, all is blood and thunder from the shipbuild- 
ing unions. Mr Ted Hill has contemptuously turned down 
the shipbuilders’ offer of a 3 per cent increase, even though 
this was not linked, as was the engineering employers’ 
offer, to a year’s standstill. The employers have replied 
that had they been able to judge the shipbuilders’ claim 
on its own merits they would have made no offer at all; 
they are very cross that Mr Hill’s undertakings to look at 
restrictive practices after last year’s settlement have not 
been translated into any action. But the presumption on 
Thursday, as the unions met at York, was that neither side 
is really looking for a showdown ; it was expected that the 
next move will be for the unions to make another appeal 
to employers to raise their offer or to reduce the standard 
working week—and if no agreement is reached after this, 
to go to some sort of arbitration. This is being decided 
as we go to press. 


RUSSIA 


Congress Dances—to what Tune? 


HE All-Union Congress is, in theory, the highest organ 
"Tet the Soviet communist party; in practice it is a 
combination of rubber-stamp and sounding-board. The 
twentieth congress, held in February, 1956, was memorable 
for its secret session, during which Mr Khrushchev delivered 
his famous indictment of Stalin’s rule. The statute stipu- 
lates that congresses shall be held every four years, but 
the twenty-first, it has now been announced, will be held 
at the end of January. It will be an extraordinary session, 
called to endorse the new seven-year development plan. 

In the last two years, Mr Khrushchev has introduced a 
aumber of important economic reforms. The decentralising 
of economic control through the creation of regional councils 
and the transfer of state-owned machinery to collective 
farms are the best known. They were accompanied by 
others, such as the cancellation of compulsory deliveries 
of food. The Soviet planners have also abandoned the five- 
year period which had been their hallmark. The current 
plan (1956-60) was dropped half way. Future plans are 
to stretch over a seven years’ span. Mr Khrushchev is now 
to inaugurate this new era by presenting a plan for the 
years 1959 to 1965. 

At the same time, recent political vagaries may be 
reflected in a political reshuffle at the top. This is not yet 
to be taken for granted. Marshal Bulganin’s formal dis- 
missal from the party presidium, announced last Sunday, 
was merely a logical sequel of his fall from favour last 
year. On the other hand, if the time is thought ripe for 
another purging, the numerous party gatherings at various 
levels which will precede the January meeting will naturally 
provide excellent opportunities. In any case, the new 
economic directives themselves will have a great political 
significance. Will Russia’s economic race with the United 
States once again be concentrated on heavy industry, of 
will an attempt now be made to catch up with American 
living standards ? An answer should be available soon, as 
Mr Khrushchev’s latest “ theses ” will have to be published 
well in advance of the congress to allow for the usual 
country-wide campaign. 
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ATOMIC POWER 


Politics and Orders 


HE Geneva exhibition has thrown revealing light on 
T the race for economic nuclear power. It has once 
more made plain the short-term lead that Britain still 
enjoys in the engineering of nuclear power stations, but it 
has also shown the great potentialities and breadth of 
American research ; many visitors were impressed by the 
possibilities of the boiling-water reactors which will be at 
the heart of the joint development programme to be under- 
taken by the United States and the European Atomic Com- 
munity. In Italy a British concern has already got the 
contract for a power station at Latina to be built for Signor 
Mattei’s ENI; but it now seems almost certain that a 
second Italian station, to be built in southern Italy and 
financed by the World Bank, will be supplied by the 
American International General Electric Company. In 
technical matters the Italians do not want to put all their 
money on one horse. 

There may, however, be a political element in the choice, 
too. It is reported that a far lower tender for the station 
was submitted by the British General Electric Company. 
One of the political motives for the choice may well be 
the new agreement for aid and technical cooperation 
between the United States and Euratom, of which 
Italy is a member. British representatives are ex- 
pected to go to Brussels later this month to carry on 
the negotiation of an agreement between Britain and 
Euratom. Its terms may well be based on the agreement 
between Britain and Japan, signed in July, an agreement 
notable for the generosity of its provisions about the supply 
of fuel. That ace, however, has already been trumped by 
the Americans in their agreement with Euratom. Its terms 
are generous, not only on: fuel, but also on inspection. 
Euratom’s own inspection system will be regarded as suffi- 
cient to ensure that any plutonium produced in power 
reactors is used for peaceful ends. It will be difficult for 
Britain to avoid following this precedent in any agreement 
with Euratom. And it will certainly be an advantage if 
broader political links can be devised to give Britain a place 
in the counsels of the new community comparable to that 
which the United States will have. 


THE NILE 


Muddied Waters 


GYPT has called in plumbers to mend what may turn 
E out to be a leaking valve in its heart. In introducing 
political opportunism into the question of the Nile waters, 
it has chosen to go in for rabble-rousing instead of orderly 
negotiation. The use of Nile waters has been regulated, 
since 1929, by an agreement made between Egypt and 
Britain (acting on behalf of the Sudan). When the Sudan 
became independent, its goverment said it was not to be 
bound by previous agreements which it considered unjust, 
among them the Nile agreement. As seen from Khartoum, 
the injustice lies in the limitation of the Sudan’s use of water 
between January 1st and July 15th. Sudanese irrigation 
plans are limited, while Egypt remains free to develop its 
irrigation as fast as it pleases. This year the Sudanese gov- 
ernment notified Cairo, as the 1929 agreement requires, that 
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it intended to test its new Managil canal before July 15th. 
When no answer was received, the water was turned into the 
canal on July 2nd. Perhaps it would have been better if the 
Sudanese had waited, not because the canal uses water that 
would otherwise irrigate Egyptian fields, but because this 
year the river level has fallen to a record low, and the 
Egyptian fellahin are 
therefore open to sug- 
gestions that they are 
being deprived, and that 
only by an adventure 
into the Sudan can their 
government assure them 
of an adequate supply of 
water. 

As the news of the 
action taken at Managil 
moved slowly down the 
caiman 2 river, the Cairo radio 
and press went into 
action. The Khartoum 
government, said Cairo, 
was wicked, greedy and 
uncooperative, but the 
Arab Sudanese people 
would surely not stand 
by while the Arab 
Egyptians starved in 
villages farther down 
the Nile. 

Egypt demands Suda- 
nese recognition of the 
1929 agreement. The 
Sudan insists on a new 
agreement. Each has 
taken a stand it cannot 
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Albert based on pettiness, but 


the stake is a matter of 
life and death. Both 
countries need an agree- 
ment on Nile waters, 
. for until one is made 
President Nasser cannot begin his high dam at Aswan, and 
the Sudanese cannot plan their agricultural development. 
There are signs that the Sudanese government’s concern 
for internal matters such as irrigation and communications 
are more important to it than adventures in the world of 
Arab politics. As yet there has been no sign from Cairo 
that the welfare of the Egyptian fellahin is the government’s 
principal aim. 
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LABOUR 


Retreat from Barbarism? 


HE most interesting feature of the revised agenda for 
Labour’s annual conference this year is the almost 
comic resemblance of parts of it to the Tories’ agenda a 
year ago ; it is now Labour’s turn to tell its leaders indig- 
nantly that the party’s failure to make headway in the 
country must obviously be due to bad propaganda from the 
top rather than to public disinterest in the party’s true 
principles. 
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The annual report of Labour’s national executive, pub- 
lished with the agenda, shows that the party is clearing its 
decks for the general election which it firmly believes will be 
held before next year’s conference. The row about candi- 
dates between the trade unions and the co-operatives has 
been patched up by an agreement which gives way to the 
co-operators while pretending to the unions that it doesn’t. 
In Transport House itself, too, discretion has won the day 
against reform ; Labour’s central organisation for the next 
election seems to be substantially the same as that which the 
Wilson report of 1955 so sharply criticised for losing the last 
election. In the constituencies, more of the Wilson reforms 
seem to have been carried out ; there are more full-time 
agents in marginal seats, and the quality of the best Labour 
agents has considerably improved since 1955. But it remains 
very doubtful whether all constituency parties have devoted 
as much time as the Wilson report urged them to give to 
what should be their main organisational task—the compila- 
tion of really efficient marked-up registers for their area ; 
one’s impression is that, come election day, the Tories are 
still going to be streets ahead of Labour in knowing where 
all their supporters live and whence to call them, 


NE other pre-election manceuvre by some Labour right- 
wingers is the delicate task of trying to drop the chair- 

lady. The chairmanship of the Labour party normally passes 
automatically and according to strict rote among the mem- 
bers of the national executive ; there is no real importance 
in the job, but in an election year the Tories can make any 
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MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLING 


The Oxford Examination of volunteers from provincial 
q schools seems to have already fulfilled the main purpose 
for which it was instituted. It was intended to bring to 
light the weakness of these schools, and it has done so. Out 
of about 1,100 candidates, we believe 700 have been rejected. ... 














There is one point especially in reference to the recent examina- 
tion on which we have the best grounds for feeling sincerely 
grateful to the Oxford examiners. It is well understood that 
the greater number of the failures were failures in the common- 
place elements of an English education. Now we believe that 
this result cannot but prove the best possible antidote to the 
only real danger which all wise men felt might attend the 
scheme—we mean the risk lest it should operate to concentrate 
the attention of schoolmasters on their best scholars, to the 
prejudice of the mass of less promising pupils. ... This fear 
was not groundless. Such examinations have a tendency to 
create too wide a distinction between the education of the 
many who are dull or heedless, and the few who love study. 
The Oxford examiners have done their very best to turn 
attention back to the most elementary teaching, in the benefit 
of which every pupil must share, rather than to set a premium 
on the successful production of narrow but high scholarship. 
For thus doing they certainly deserve the best thanks of the 
middle classes. . . . The special scholarship of a University 
eareer should be left to Universities to nurture. The teaching 
of schools, if it is to be worth anything, should be thorough, 
but not special or narrow... . 















Elementary teaching at school 
must be broad as well as thorough, if it is to educate the elastic 
mind of children. An elementary classical education is so much 
better than a scientific, merely because it is far wider in its 
interests, because the number of faculties it brings into play is 
far greater. But even a classical education for school-boys is 
not wide enough, and will not elicit the full powers of average 
boys. 
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bétises which are uttered by the Labour chairman sound 
more significant than they are (remember 1945 and Harold 
Laski). Some of the big trade unions have now realised, 
with some apprehension, that the new chairman for 1958-59 
is scheduled to be Mrs Barbara Castle ; they have therefore 
devised the unusual idea that she might be persuaded to 
stand down and yield the chairmanship to that now well- 
known and inoffensive favourite of the touchy floating voter, 
Mr Aneurin Bevan. This attempted Retreat from Bar- 
barism might understandably be blocked by the lady 
herself, but ir is an interesting exercise in trying to get out 
of the frying pan into the (presumptively) quenched fire. 


DR PAULING 


Is Rudeness Really Necessary ? 


F Parliament had been sitting, exchanges at question time 

would no doubt by now have revealed exactly what did 
happen to Dr Pauling, the distinguished American scientist, 
at London Airport ; because it is not sitting, comment on 
the affair is bound to be only half-informed. One’s first 
impulse, however, is to assume that Dr Pauling had a 
thundering grievance when he was refused permission to 
stay in this country beyond the date marked on his visa 
because he wanted to attend a meeting on nuclear dis- 
armament. Much play has been made by his distinguished 
clerical and scientific friends with the damaging remark 
attributed to an immigration official—that visitors are not 
allowed to come to this country to attend public meetings, 
especially if directed against the Government ; it is pretty 
clear, however, that this statement—if it really was made 
—was a mistake. Dr Pauling and his friends now have 
the satisfaction that the Home Office has retracted it, 
and he has official Government permission to attend and 
urge a ban on the bomb to his heart’s content. In fact, 
the remarks attributed to the official sound rather like a 
bullied, short-tempered junior official’s unconsidered version 
of the Home Department’s rule of thumb on such matters. 
This is that communists and fellow travellers are not 
encouraged to come to meetings convened here especially 
to make mischief ; and several have been turned back. It 
is a rule that is at the best a regrettable expedient and 
requires the most sceptical supervision ; the policy should 
invariably be “when in doubt, relax.” Dr Pauling was 
not going to a communist-run meeting ; “ ban the bomb ” 
is a perfectly respectable battle-cry, even though (when 
applied to the western bomb only) it has communist sup- 
port. It was right that the Home Office should be firmly 
told—and if necessary by highly placed personages—that 
it should not have been so inhospitable in this case. To 
that extent British liberals are all warmly indebted to Lord 
Russell and Canon Collins ; the Home Office’s attitude to 
foreign migrants and visitors (especially those with dollars 
to spend) is still far from satisfactory. But one’s thanks are 
somewhat chilled by the unnecessary rudeness and ex- 
aggeration with which they made their salutary points ; 
indeed, when Canon Collins chooses the occasion of a 
sermon to a captive audience in St Pauls Cathedral to 
call the Home Office “ liars” and worse, this may arouse 
emotions for which chilliness is not perhaps the right 
word. What actually happened at the airport, in terms 
of human courtesies on either side, let it be said, is 
unknown. 
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| Be at peace... 


Noise ! Why tolerate this curse of the modern age ? 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING i 
oo ae tae Why not introduce an atmosphere of quiet 


for heat insulation and of chemicals for efficiency into your office ? 
most industrial and pharmaceutical 


purposes. Darlington, England j i 
nespeen Nee Armstrong have a range of Acoustical Tiles 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION which will stop noise bouncing off ceilings and 


CO. LTD. Heat, cold and sound walls—simply and economically installed and 
insulation engineers and contractors. 


38 Great North Road, Newcastle upon decorative in effect. 
Tyne. Telephone: Newcastle 23666 


S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. Sheet metal Take the first step now and get your secretary 
and plate workers and marine sound control ial’ 
engineers. Kingsway, Team Valley Tradi to send for full details. 
Estate, Gateshead. 
Telephone: Low Fell 75076|7 


THE ee ee co. LTD. 

Manufacturers of Refrasil lightweight high t 
temperature heat insulating material, gas ms ron 
turbine insulation blankets and light gauge 

fabrications in stainless steel and other 


special metals. Stillington, Co. Durham, 
rie ssioeen 3 | ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


DUST CONTROL PROCESSES LTD. 
Dust Control Engineers. P.O. Box 60, 
Richmond Road, Kingston-upon-Thames 
Telephone: Kingston-upon-Thames 3402 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY LID. 
DICOL DECORATORS. Industrial painting | 


contractors. 5 Petty France, London, S.W. Acoustics Department, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Colindale 7080 
Telephone: Whitehall 8841/2 


DARLINGTON CHEMICALS LIMITED, DARLINGTON 
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CHINA 





Mao’s Super-Sparta 


HILE the Chinese coastal batteries have been pound- 
\ ing Quemoy, a drastic social transformation has 
been launched in the hinterland. Last month the Chinese 
press and radio began to feature reports of the formation 
of “people’s communes”; and now the communist 
theoretical magazine, Red Flag, has described this new 
form of regimentation in detail. 

The initiative came from Mao Tse-tung, who has now 
ordained that the whole population must eventually be 
organised in these communes. Between August 17th and 
30th, this was discussed by the party politbureau. Adminis- 
trative distinctions between town and country, farming, 
industry, trade, education and the army are to dis- 
appear. Collective farms and other local organisations 
will be merged to form much larger multi-purpose units 
within which labour can be switched from farming to 
small-scale industry. Among the communes already estab- 
lished, many embrace about 10,000 families each. In 
Honan province, where the plan has been put into full 
effect, 350,000 factories and workshops have been drawn 
into them. Communal eating houses and children’s homes 
are to free most women for labour outside the home. Red 
Flag emphasises that the communes are to be “ organised 
along military lines,” and equally well designed to deal 
with the struggle against nature or with any human enemy 
—two functions described as “ interchangeable.” 

This far-reaching reform of Chinese life recalls the 
unsuccessful Soviet project for grouping collective farms 
in “agrotowns.” But Mao will have learnt something 
from Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s mistakes in this respect, 
and if his plan succeeds; it will not only give the party a 
tighter grip on the people ; it should also release both the 
male and female labour resources which China needs to 
increase production in both farming and industry. The 
question is how far, and for how long, human nature will 
accept such a rigorously spartan way of life. 


GERMANY ” 


Unity and Ulbricht 


N July 2nd the Bundestag requested the West German 
O government to approach the four former occupying 
powers and ask whether they would be willing to resume 
discussions on the future of Germany. A few days later, at 
the fifth congress of his party in East Berlin, Herr Ulbricht 
redefined the communist position on German reunion. 
Now the powers have the fruits of these initiatives before 
them. On September 5th, the East German government 
in Pankow proposed to the “ Big Four” and to the Federal 
government in Bonn that negotiations on a peace treaty 
for Germany should now begin. Four days later, in a 
note to the same four powers, the Bonn government pro- 
posed the formation of a commission to consider the 
German question. 

Pankow’s note is accompanied by a list of Herr Ulbricht’s 
conditions for unification: in the main, that there should 
be an “uprooting of the militarist and fascist forces” in 
the Federal Republic ; that it should leave Nato ; and that 
the two German states should accept a loosely defined 
“confederation.” Whereas the East Germans suggested 
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that a Bonn-Pankow joint commission should function in 
parallel with the four-power commission, Bonn addressed 
itself only to Britain, France, Russia and the United States, 
taking the familiar position that the Pankow government is 
undemocratic and unrepresentative, and that any dealing 
with it would imply its recognition. 

In terms of propaganda, the East Germans have probably 
scored. They got in first with their note, and they have 
also produced something that might appear, to some 
members of the opposition parties in the Federal Republic, 
to be a possible proposal for German participation in 
solving the German problem. Their proposal has evidently 
been worked out with Soviet approval, and it represents 
one more attempt to gain prestige for Herr Ulbricht’s 
regime. But there is no sign that the unacceptable com- 
munist terms for reunion, so often rejected in the past, have 
in any way been modified. 


End of a Monopoly 


N the last two years the problems of Ruhr coal, always 
[ so inflammable politically, have changed radically in 
nature. The British and American occupiers in early post- 
war years, and the European Coal and Steel Community 
since, have been much concerned to maintain competition 
in the Ruhr and to prevent its mines from abusing the com- 
manding monopoly position they enjoyed in the supply of 
energy to western Europe. Today coal, no longer in chronic 
short supply, is piling up at the Ruhr pitheads. Manage- 
ment, with a surplus of coal on its hands, has been allowing 
labour to drift from the mines. The Ruhr mine owners, 
like the National Coal Board, are facing not only the prob- 
lems of recession, but the broader problems of competing 
in the energy market with American coal, with fuel oil and 
with nuclear power, and of adapting their industry to an age 
in which it no longer enjoys a virtual monopoly in energy 
supply. In the past year the politics of German coal have 
consisted of a noisy battle between the Ruhr owners and 
unions, demanding protection from their new competitors, 
and Dr Erhard, the minister of economics, who has been 
strenuously resisting their demands. Last week the first 
significant government measures to meet the new situation 
were announced. 

Dr Erhard has certainly given some ground. He has 
agreed to ask the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
for permission to restrict further imports, and has given 
permission for a gentleman’s agreement between coal and 
oil concerns to restrict sales of fuel oil. But these measures 
will only have limited effects. Existing contracts mean 
that imports of American coal will remain large—perhaps 
of the order of 12 million tons this year compared to 16 
million tons in 1957. There will still be no administrative 
restrictions on sales of fuel oil. 

Side by side with the protective measures are new 
departures in price policy. Dr Erhard hopes that the 
new competitive situation will spur the mines not only to 
close uneconomic pits and concentrate their efforts on the 
most economic coals, but to introduce more flexible pricing 
arrangements. Now the mines are to be allowed to sell off 
their stocks to industrial customers at a 10 per cent rebate. 
Long-term sales contracts at low fixed prices will be offered 
as a bait to regular buyers. Imported coal may be re- 
exported at cut prices. In the period of coal shortage the 
High Authority at Luxemburg, fearing discrimination by 
the Ruhr in favour of German customers, was reluctant to 
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give its blessing to such develqpments. If it allows the 
Ruhr greater flexibility in pricing, it might do well to ask 
for a quid pro quo—the replacement of the three existing 
Ruhr selling agencies, which work closely together, by a 
genuine market system operated by a large number of 
competing companies. 

The High Authority has faced the coal recession hitherto 
in a fairly liberal way, resisting claims to restrict imports 
into the community as a whole. But it too is under pressure 
to change its tune. 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURE 


Spare-Time Spending 


ow much money people spend on everything is 
H recorded quarterly by the Central Statistical Office ; 
nowadays the annual blue book on national income and 
expenditure, published this week, adds only the frills. One 
such frill is its recording of the amounts going annually on 
entertainments, reading, hobbies and the like. Nobody can 
say how much is spent on spare-time occupations and 
whiling away leisure as a whole, but the table lists the main 
items which might be thought to compete with each other 
for the money left over for ‘such indulgences. 

It may seem surprising that such indulgence spending 
still takes only 24 per cent of the average consumer’s budget, 
that this share has remained stable for several years, and 
that ten years ago the share was actually higher. But this 
is because these items, with the exception of motoring and 
newspapers and magazines, have risen less in price than 
most. In particular, smoking and drinking have become 
relatively much cheaper ; since 1948 the price of drink has 
risen only 2 per cent and that of tobacco only 13 per cent, 
while prices generally have gone up 40 per cent. In real 
terms, consumption of the indulgence items on our list has 
gone up nearly one-third since 1948, while total consump- 
tion has gone up only one-fifth ; since 1954 the correspond- 
ing increases have been 9 per cent for “indulgences ” and 6 
per cent for total consumption. 

Last year cinema-going declined by 18 per cent, the 





THE FIRST REPORTS IN OUR NEW SERVICE OF 
ECONOMIC FORECASTING AND MARKET RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


Regular comprehensive surveys are now being prepared to help 
manufacturers and others to estimate the scale and quality of 
the future market for the following goods : 

Electric washing machines Passenger cars 


Refrigerators (including tyres, heaters 
Vacuum cleaners and car radios) 
Electric fires and Cycles 


convector heaters 
Gas and electric cookers 
Sewing machines 


Radios, radiograms, record 
players/gramophones 
Television sets 
These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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sharpest fall experienced in the uninterrupted decline over 
the last ten years ; other forms of entertainment gained 2 per 
cent more custom. Rather more newspapers and 4 per cent 
more books were bought than in 1956, but no more 
magazines. Both smoking and drinking increased by 2 per 


Spending at current values aaa 
(£ million) votemne® 

1954— 1948- 

; 1948 1954 1956 1957 1957 1957 

Drink ..cccccsccccccccccees 826 818 898 940 +9 +11 

PNM isc ccchauseceeenws 764 855 935 979 +6 + 14 

Books, newspapers, magazines 133 180 208 219 +5 +11 
Miscellaneous recreational 

IE ikke i i0ksas enn ee 103 132 147 160 +10 + 29 

Entertainments............. 180 189 198 193 -—10 — 17 
Radio, electi¢cal and other 

household durables ....... 134 274 284 317 +7 +4103 

PONIES ca cus sa peccencanes 105 419 527 574 +23 +297 

Total of above ......... 2,245 2,867 3,197 3,382 +9 + 32 


Total of above as percentage 
of all consumer expenditure 27 24 24 24 


* After revaluation at constant 1954 prices. 


cent ; beer consumption went up for the third year in 
succession and, unlike every other year in the past ten 
except 1952, there was a slight increase in the amount of 
pipe tobacco and cigars bought. Household durables were 
just back to their peak in 1955, but that still remains the 
record year for spending on motor cars. Nevertheless the 
most significant long term trends shown by the table are 
still that the British public has doubled its real purchases 
of household durables and electrical gadgets, and quadrupled 
its motoring, in the last ten years. 


CHILE 





Paper Mill Politics 


HILE has a tradition of electing middle-of-the-road 
governments. The tradition was broken in last week’s 
presidential elections when Sr Alessandri, the right-wing 
candidate, received the most votes and was closely followed 
by Dr Allende, whose policies swing at least as far in the 
opposite direction. The one thing on which most Chileans 
agree is that it is time for a major change in economic policy. 
People have got tired of their country teetering on the edge 
of bankruptcy.” The rate of inflation is legendary ; there is 
IO per cent unemployment, an enormous budget deficit, and 
the collapse of copper—the price has been halved in the 
last two years—turned the knife in Chile’s economic 
wounds. But the results of this election show that voters 
were fairly evenly split between those who thought the 
change should come by way of more private enterprise 
and more dollars, and those who put their faith in economic 
union with the neighbouring states and more trade with the 
communist world. 
. Sr Alessandri, a member of a famous political family, is 
nevertheless a businessman who makes no bones about dis- 
trusting politicians. Since many Chileans, struggling against 
rising prices, are thoroughly fed up with political manceuv- 
ring, this line of approach is popular. His platform was 
based on the idea that he would run the country like his own 
successful paper mill, with no concessions to political 
expediency. He is an enemy of planning in any form, and 
reserves his sharpest attacks for economists who “ pretend 
to foresee the future.” He boasts of having no economic 
policy except common sense and free enterprise. He blames 
the country’s woes on previous governments which, accord- 
ing to him, interfered with the natural movement of the 
free market. 
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His election has been welcomed in the United States, 
where Dr Allende’s communist support and neutralist ten- 
But although Sr 
Alessandri is a stronger advocate of foreign investment than 


dencies were regarded with suspicion. 
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communist states. 


Dr Allende (who believes in as much South American self- 
help as possible) he is not at all cowed by Washington, and 
may well follow a very independent policy. He has been 


compared with General de Gaulle, and indeed he shares 
many of the French leader’s characteristics. 


Chile has had no diplomatic relations with Russia, and the 
United States has heavily discouraged the sale of copper 


Since 1949 


The Fifth Republic 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S constitution, on 

which the electorates of France, 
Algeria, and the French colonies will 
vote on September 28th, proposes a 
strong presidential regime, appreciably 
different from the parliamentary rule of 
the Fourth and Third Republics. Its 
principal features are as follows: 


The President 


The President of the Republic 
appoints the prime minister. (Under the 


Fourth Republic the premier, then styled . 


President of the Council, had to be 
invested by an absolute majority of the 
National Assembly.) 

He may dissolve the Assembly, pro- 
vided it has been in existence for one 
year, after consulting the prime minister 
and the presidents of the two houses of 
Parliament. (The right to dissolve was 
given to presidents under the Third 
Republic, but was not exercised after 
President MacMahon’s fiasco in 1877. 
Under the Fourth Republic the cabinet 
had power to dissolve only in compli- 
cated circumstances involving two minis- 
teria] defeats in the Assembly within a 
period of 18 months. There was one 
such dissolution, by M. Edgar Faure in 
1955.) 

He may assume special powers in a 
national emergency after consultation 
with the presidents of the. two houses 
of Parliament and the Constitutional 
Council. (New power.) 

He may submit disputed Bills to a 
national referendum, if asked by the 
cabinet or by both houses of Parliament. 
(There was no referendum under the 
Third Republic ; under the Fourth the 
right was restricted to constitutional re- 
visions which had failed to get the 
requisite majority in Parliament.) 

He is elected for seven years by a 
college comprising the two houses of 
Parliament, departmental general coun- 
cils, overseas assemblies and municipal 
councils. Re-election is not barred. 
(Under the Third and Fourth Re- 
publics the college was restricted to 
the parliamentarians ; under the Fourth, 
the president could be re-elected once.) 


The Constitutional Council is a new 
body of nine members (of whom the 
president names three members and the 
chairman) and existing former presi- 
dents. Its responsibility is to oversee all 
elections and referendums, and to be 
consulted on constitutional questions of 
law and before the president assumes 
emergency powers. 


The Government 


The prime minister is appointed by 
the president, but he and the cabinet 
are responsible only to the Assembly. 
(The Third Republic did not officially 
recognise a president of the council until 
late in its career ; under the Fourth he 
had to be invested by the Assembly.) 

The prime minister is assumed to 
have the Assembly’s confidence until the 
opposition offers a motion of censure 
signed by at least one-tenth of the 
deputies. A motion of censure has to be 
approved by an absolute majority ; if it 
is defeated, its sponsors may not intro- 
duce another in the same parliamentary 
session. (The Fourth Republic also re- 
quired an absolute majority for motions 
of censure, but governments which 
found themselves in a relative minority 
always, in practice, resigned.) 

Ministers must give up their parlia- 
mentary seats on appointment. (New 
provision.) 


Parliament 


Parliament consists of the National 
Assembly and the Senate. The Senate 
is allowed to originate Bills, except 
financial Bills, origination of which is 
reserved to the Assembly. The presi- 
dent of the Senate assumes the presi- 
dency of the Republic until an election 
is held to fill any vacancy. The final 
word in unresolved disputes between 
the two houses rests with the Assembly. 
(The Senate thus gets back the name, 
and some of the status, it enjoyed under 
the Third Republic ; under the Fourth 
it was called the Council of the Republic 
and had largely nominal powers.) 

Parliament sits for a maximum of five 
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to the Soviet block. Although Sr Alessandri does not hold 
with the doctrine of political neutrality, in the sacred name 
of good business he may well encourage trading with the 
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Correction: In the leading article “ The Nazis of Notting 
Hill” in The Economist last week, eight lines from the end 
on page 724, the word “ persecutions 
have been “ prosecutions.” 
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should, of course, 


and a half months each year. It may 
meet in extraordinary session for 12 days 
at the request of the prime minister or 
of a majority of the Assembly. (Under 
the Third Republic the parliamentary 
year had a minimum of five months, 
under the Fourth of seven months.) 

Voting rights in Parliament are 
personal, may only be delegated in 
exceptional circumstances, and no person 
can be delegated more than one vote. 
(Delegation of voting was common 
under the Fourth Republic, with rectifi- 
cations of individual votes officially 
recorded.) 

The domain of parliamentary legisla- 
tion is defined and restricted ; it may be 
extended by organic law voted by 
Parliament. (Officially, the Fourth 
Republic was forbidden to delegate 
legislation of any kind, but legislation by 
decree was by no means unknown.) 


Overseas Territories 

Each overseas territory is given a 
choice between retaining its present 
limited autonomy, integration into the 
French Republic as an overseas depart- 
ment, Or entry into a federal community 
as a fully autonomous unit. 

Members of the community freely 
direct their own affairs, but the com- 
munity controls foreign policy, defence, 
common economic and financial policy, 
and policy on strategic raw materials. 

Changes of status by member-states 
of the community may be negotiated ; 
if a member-state becomes fully inde- 
pendent it ceases im consequence to 
belong to the community. 

The community possesses a president 
(the President of the Republic), an 
executive council, and a senate. (The 
effect of this Gaullist policy is to sweep 
away the provisions of the constitution 
of the French Union in 1946.) 

Rejection of the constitution by a 
colony impiies immediate secession from 
France. 


* Association ” 


France or the community can make 
agreements with states that wish to 
associate themselves with the republic 
or the community “to develop their 
civilisations.” (New provision.) 





BOOKS 


From Craft to Science 


A History of Technology : Volume 
IV. The Industrial Revolution 1750-1850 


Edited by C. Singer, E. J. Holmyard, 
A. R. Hall and Trevor I. Williams. 
Oxford University Press. 728 pages. 
£8 8s. 


HIS, the fourth volume of the great 

History of Technology, appears at 
a time when technology commands more 
interest among economists than ever 
before. The theorists speculate about 
the volume and character of the techno- 
logical development required for stable 
growth. On the empirical side, Professor 
Jewkes has published a study of the con- 
ditions that promote inventions, and a 
group of economists at University 
College, London, are investigating the 
circumstances of technical innovation in 
particular industries. Though some of 
this interest comes from following up old 
lines of thought, it derives its force from 
the obvious extent to which improve- 
ment in standards of living depends 
upon invention. It is not merely that 
invention is more rapid than ever before 
and assumes more spectacular forms ; 
our dependence upon technology is no 
longer obscured, as it was in the nine- 
teenth century, by the possibility of 
massive acquisitions of natural resources 
from unsettled regions. What conditions 
determine the pace of technological 
advance is thus a crucial question. So 
is the problem, canvassed in recent years 
by Mr Colin Clark, whether technical 
progress has reduced the need for capital 
accumulation, whether economic growth 
has depended less on the volume of 
capital goods than on the quality of the 
knowledge embodied in them. 


The period 1750-1850 is particularly 
relevant for such issues, and this volume 
will be frequently raided by economists 
and historians in search of facts to sup- 
port, refute or merely frame hypotheses. 
All the technical changes of that 
momentous century are described in 
language that is intelligible to the lay- 
man and illustrated by aptly chosen 
diagrams and pictures. Here is a mine 
of information. But it must be con- 
fessed that the reader will have to 
prospect for the ore-bearing veins. In 
method, if not in arrangement, the 
volume is in direct descent from the 
universal dictionaries of arts and science 
of the nineteenth century, strong in 
accurate description but with little con- 
cern to explain or interpret. This is not 
said in depreciation. An _ intelligible 
exposition of the functioning of a 
machine or process is as difficult as a 
coherent account of the tactics of a 
battle ; and within their limits—which 
seem to be imposed by the design of the 


volume, since the historians among the 
contributors restrict their scope no less 
than the technologists—the individual 
chapters are excellent. The old 
favourites of the industrial revolution— 
the inventions in textiles, steam and 
metallurgy—have never been better 
described. And there are two excellent 
chapters on machine tools and precision 
instruments, which were much more 
central to the stream of technical pro- 
gress than the textile inventions, but 
about which the standard works are 
obstinately reticent. As in previous 
volumes, some of the most welcome 
chapters come from technical experts 
whose work has hitherto been hidden in 
the esoteric journals of their craft. There 
is, for example, a masterly treatment of 
building and civil engineering by S. B. 
Hamilton of the Building Research 
Station at Watford. 

But it is surely a pity to ¢onfine a his- 
tory of technology to narrowly technical 
terms of reference. Such a history ought 
somewhere to examine the problem of 
how far technical progress has occurred 
in bursts and how far it has been gradual 
and continuous ; how far it has been the 
result of fluke or the random play of 
inventive genius, and how far the result 
of deliberate effort. It would no doubt 
be unreasonable to ask historians of 
technology to analyse the effects of new 
techniques on costs and so fill up two of 
the economists’ empty boxes, labour- 
saving and capital-saving inventions. 
But they surely ought to consider how 
far the relative scarcity of labour, capital 
and raw materials has influenced the 
course of technological change. As it 
is, only one influence upon technology 
receives any systematic treatment, and 
that is science, which is discussed in a 
brief concluding chapter by Professor 
Ubbelohde. This emphasis no doubt 
reflects the interests of the editors, who 
are distinguished historians of science. 
But science is not the only influence— 
very evidently not in the period covered 
by this volume, since, with the possible 
exception of the steam engine and 
certain: parts of the chemical industry, 
scientific discoveries had a very limited 
effect on technological advance. Indeed, 
the final feeling after reading this volume 
is how primitive were machines and 
processes even in 1850, how far they fell 


- short of the scientific possibilities. 


Perhaps a hundred years hence text- 
books will date the beginning of the 
modern world from the dynamo and the 
internal combustion engine, and James 
Watt and Cartwright and the other 
inventors of the period covered by this 
volume will be included with the 
ingenious but anonymous projectors of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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The Writer’s Craft 
Writers at Work 


Edited by Malcolm Cowley. 
Secker and Warburg. 276 pages. 21s. 


Wax the editors of the Paris Review 
decided that the least expensive 
way of getting famous literary names 
into its cover was by way of interview, 
they can hardly have hoped to elicit a 
generous book’s worth of fascinating 
material. From the sixteen writers whom 
their emissaries pumped—with that 
highly specific skill which is revealed 
hardly at all in the question itself, almost 
entirely in the answer which it prompts 
—they got in fact a wonderfully rich, 
varied and stimulating set of con- 
fidences. There is autobiography here, 
and personal character and quirks and 
foibles, and revelation of insight and of 
blind spots, and, uncannily well caught, 
a succession of authentic speaking 
voices ; “Writers at Work” could be 
read simply as a series of brilliantly 
lively portraits. (The Americans jump 
out from the page much more vigor- 
ously than the Europeans; Dorothy 
Parker, James Algren, William Styron, 
make Moravia and Mauriac and E. M. 
Forster seem comparatively thin and flat 
—though Joyce Cary runs them close.) 

But to anyone interested in writing as 
such—in the creative impulse or germ, 
the conditions fostering it, the growth 
and unfolding of theme and character, 
the relation of the writer with his 
daemon—this book is far more than a 
set of clever “profiles.” It is’ unique. 
There have indeed been such revela- 
tions in the past by individual writers 
as diverse as Keats and Kipling, Somer- 
set Maugham and Virginia Woolf, but 
nothing quite like this multiple focusing, 
as by converging searchlights, of varied 
experience and temperament on _ the 
creative process. The rays light up no 
single formula, no universal sequence of 
gestation and birth. At most, it can be 
said of these writers that they all start 
from something small—a particular 
face, an umnexplainably vivid mental 
image, a news item, an atmosphere, a 
single personality—rather than with a 
widely conceived purpose or large-scale 
plan. Is this fortuitous ?—or character- 
istic of one or two generations ?—or, 
discounting all professions to the con- 
trary, a universal trait? Some create 
in the process, almost with the physical 
exertion, of writing, with only the 
vaguest previous idea of how their 
theme will develop ; for others creation 
is virtually complete before pen is set to 
paper. There are the note-takers and 
dossier-builders, and those to whom 
such devices are abhorrent, wko find 
that what has been written about, even 
talked about, beforehand becomes 
sterile. Some writers are happy to see 
a character taking the bit between his 
teeth and bolting along his own course ; 
to others such rebellion signals total 
failure. ... And so on. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating; variety 
justifies itself. 

On the wider, and desperately hack- 
neyed, theme of the author’s relationsnip 
to society, little is said. All agree, if 
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they mention the topic at all, that a 
writer must be immersed in his time, 
must have a coherent attitude and ethic 
—but because a lack in these respects 
makes for feeble writing, not because 
writing should have a definite social 
aim. The angle of convergence of 
those searchlights is perhaps—even 
though it extends from Mauriac to James 
Thurber, from Faulkner to Francoise 
Sagan—not quite wide enough. No one 
is Angry (or Angst-ridden) ; there are 
no mandarins, no prophets, no nihilists, 
and no cosy commercials. But to com- 
plain because this extremely creditable 
enterprise was not even more ambitious 
would be grossly unreasonable; and 
moreover the editor’s preface holds out 
hope of a second volume. Readers of 
“Writers at Work” will, if and when it 
appears, assuredly snap it up. 


What Turned the Tide? 


American Contributions to the 
Strategy of World War II 


By Samuel Eliot Morison. 


Oxford University Press. 80 pages 
12s. 6d. 
ROVOKED by Lord Alanbrooke’s 


memoirs “ The Turn of the Tide,” 
Admiral Morison delivered two Jectures 
at Oxford in May 1957, which now 
appear, slightly extended, as a char- 
acteristic book: knowledgeable, opinion- 
ative, salty and well worth reading. On 
the war in Europe his views are only to 
be expected: insistence that the Ameri- 
cans were right about Overlord and 
Dragon and that “the massive thrust 
to the enemy’s heart” was preferable 
to “successive stabs around the peri- 
phery to bleed the enemy to death.” 
The final plan he concedes to have been 
“a sensible compromise.” If it is now 
clear that the shortage of landing craft 
in 1944 was due to a shift in priorities 
in January 1943 in favour of escort 
vessels for the Battle of the Atlantic 
rather than to Admiral King’s desire to 
feed the Pacific Fleet at the expense of 
Europe, the question in dispute, then as 
now, was surely where best to use what 
we had in the way of landing craft, in 
the meantime ; before Overlord. Admiral 
King thought them “better employed 
in the Pacific to keep the Japanese off 
balance,” the British (for various and 
perhaps conflicting reasons which did 
not aid their cause) wanted them in the 
Mediterranean. 

Admiral Morison, deeply suspicious, 
one feels, of Mediterranean adventures, 
although he grants that “the Mediter- 
ranean campaigns did bring substantial 
benefits,” goes on to conclude that but 
for “unremitting” American pressure 
“there would have been no invasion of 
Northern Europe” and therefore, he 
reminds his British readers, no capture 
of the V2 launching sites, in 1944. If 
sume of these readers take leave to feel 
that this assertion carries the evidence 
a shade further than their recollection 
of it, few will have had the Admiral’s 
Opportunities to seek it out so 
thoroughly and so intimately or could 
generalise from it with such crisp clarity, 
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essential fairness and astopishing fresh- 
ness. 

With the war in the Pacific Admiral 
Morison seems even more at home, and 
this very familiarity perhaps makes the 
going in the second lecture harder for 
the British reader. It will repay his 
attention. He will be told, inter alia 
(and all of it of interest), that the reason 
why Admiral King wanted no part of 
the Royal Navy in the central Pacific 
was simply because it was “short- 
legged,” having to return to base once 
a fortnight to replenish and refit, 
whereas the Americans had already de- 
vised their Mobile Service Base, which 
enabled their Pacific Fleet to stay at 
sea for months on end. To sum up: 
after the initial defeats at Pearl Harbour, 
Wake Island and in the Philippines, the 
Americans (comparatively unhampered 
in the Pacific by Allied argument) “ did 
not make a single major strategic error ” 
—unless, the author seems to say, it 
was to win too fast to be ready for what 
followed. 


Preface to Rise and Fall 


The South Wales Coal Industry, 
1841-75 


By J. H. Morris and L. J. Williams. 
University of Wales Press. 289 pages. 
25s. 


HE story of the South Wales coalfield 

falls into three fairly clear chapters. 
In the impetuous and _ unregulated 
development from 1870 to 1913, output 
bounded from 13 million tons a year to 
the peak figure of 56 million tons. In 
1913 there were markets in almost every 
country for South Wales coal as the most 
effective fuel for raising steam. In that 
year the coal export trade amounted to 
36 million tons. Today that trade, which 
had brought about the phenomenal 
expansion of the coastal towns of Cardiff, 
Barry, Newport and Swansea, is 
virtually extinct. 

The competition of oil was only partly 
responsible for the contraction of the 
market for South Wales coals and for the 
depression lasting a quarter of a century. 
The deflationary policy of the 1920s and 
the worldwide financial crisis of 1930 had 
the effect of reducing South Wales to 
a depressed area. At the same time, 
underground haulage and ventilation 
problems were increasing in an ageing 
extractive industry, and the costs of 
mining operations were mounting. As 
a consequence of the almost complete 
loss of the export trade in the crisis of 
1940, production at the end of the second 
world war had fallen to where it stood 
in the 1880s—at the 20 million ton mark, 
with the graph going down, not up. 

The third phase in the troubled 
history of this world famous coalfield is 
the Coal Board’s effort to stem the out- 
put decline and to reorganise the col- 
lieries to an extent that will assure the 
capacity for output for many years to 
come. This is a battle between forces of 
development in some part of the coal- 
field and of decay in others. 

This book has most of the merits of 
the scholarly approach but unfortunately 
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much of the prosiness of such an 
approach. It is really a preface to a larger 
theme, but the authors have done wisely 
in compressing the yield of their exten- 
siv@ research into a specific volume. The 
1840s saw the end of canals, which were 
of limited value in the mountainous 
terrain of Wales, and the coming of the 
railways. The book provides an authori- 
tative and much needed study of the 
opening stages of the transition in the 
social and industrial history of South 
Wales that was to have such far-reaching 
effects. 


Why Logic? 


The Uses of Argument 


By Stephen Toulmin. 
Cambridge University Press. 264 pages. 
22s. 6d. 


-_. central topic of Professor Toul- 
min’s book is one that has always 
been important in philosophy—the ques- 
tion of the nature and purpose of logic. 
His thesis is an heroic’ one: that logic 
ought not to deal with what it has dealt 
with since Aristotle studied the syllogism, 
with analytic truth and with contradic- 
tion. Mr Toulmin suggests that those 
who have conferred chairs endowed for 
the study of logic on a person whose 
main interest is in questions of the 
logical validity of arguments have been 
guilty of fraudulent conversion ; but he 
would have counted the appointment of 
Leibniz as fraud. 

Mr Toulmin takes logic to be the 
study of the assessment of arguments and 
contends that, if it studies nothing but 
logical validity, then it can be of no use 
for discussing arguments that make no 
claim to logical validity. But this is not 
correct: when an argument is set out 
in such a fashion that the premise entails 
the conclusion, then it is possible to see 
just what assumptions it involves. Mr 
Toulmin derides A. N. Prior for quoting 
Hume that no premise that does not 
mention an obligation can entail a con- 
clusion about our obligations, but Hume 
was throwing light on the nature of the 
step from giving a description of some- 
one’s situation to pronouncing on his 
obligations. Philosophers have always 
used the concept of logical validity to 
disentangle the various kinds of assump- 
tions and the various kinds of inference 
that are used in arguments which are not 
logically valid. Professor Toulmin, either 
naively or wilfully, fails to understand 
this type of discussion. 

A second contention, which gives no 
support to his thesis, is that it is not 
true that the only good arguments are 
the logically valid ones. Certainly the 
refusal to accept any arguments as good, 
except those where the premise already 
implicitly or explicitly states the con- 
clusion, plays an important part in 
generating the philosophical problems 
about scepticism, though perhaps not 
such a fundamental part as is often 
thought ; but this mistake was a mistake 
on the part of philosophers, not of 
logicians. The results of the study of 
logical validity may be applied without 
falling into it. 
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Professor Toulmin’s thesis must not 
be confused with another : the thesis that 
it is not always the job of a philosopher, 
when he investigates a statement, to say 
what its logical consequences are, to {ve 
a logical analysis of it. Few philosophers 
nowadays would suggest that J. L. 
Austin’s point—that to say “I know that 

..” is to give a guarantee—ought not 
to have been made since it does not state 
the logical consequences of “I know 
SE... 

As for what logic ought to study, what 
the subject is that is not logic and not 
empirical science, Professor Toulmin 
has only the most general remarks to 
make. What philosophical points he 
himself makes—an interesting discussion 
of assertions of logical necessity, for 
example—belong with the logic which 
he is criticising. 


Paper Making 


The British Paper Industry, 1495- 
1860: A Study in Industrial Growth 


By D. C. Coleman. 
Oxford University Press. 367 pages. 55s. 


R COLEMAN’S researches have pro- 

duced a highly readable and lucid 
study of the growth of the British paper 
industry. The result is all the more 
creditable because for much of the 
period there is a distinct lack of statisti- 
cal material on this industry. The author 
takes as his starting point the earliest 
known paper mill, the existence of which 
can be traced back to 1495 ; he ends his 
story in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when the gradual introduction 
of wood pulp as a papermaking material 
in place of rags was about to revolu- 
tionise world pulp and paper industries. 
In between, the industry’s progress is 
skilfully sketched from its early setbacks 
in the sixteenth century to its steady 
expansion in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth and throughout the eighteenth 
century. In addition, there are enlighten- 
ing chapters on the changing organisation 
of the industry, the origin of its finances 
and the growth of trade unions and trade 
associations. 

Clearly, the early expansion of a paper 
industry in this country owed much to 
the high duties against imported papers 
that sufvived well into the last century. 
Dr Coleman sees in this situation a 
classic example of the “ infant industry ” 
argument for protection without which, 
he thinks, the industry might not have 
survived. But when duties on paper were 
finally repealed in 1861 the effect was 
negligible. By then other forces were 
at play. The production process was 
now mechanised, handmade paper had 
declined in importance and manufactur- 
ing units were larger. British producers 
could hold their own against foreign 
competition. Yet the major changes 
brought about by the use of wood pulp 
were stil] to come, although the industry 
was blissfully unaware of the revolution 
on its doorstep. As late as 1861 a paper- 
maker asserted that “there is no proba- 
bility of any substitute for rags [as a raw 
material] being discovered.” In fact 
wood pulp changed both the scope and, 
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in many ways, the character of the paper 
industry. Coinciding with the spread of 
literacy, its introduction produced a huge 
expansion in output and consumption. 
This book serves as an admirable back- 
ground to this more recent and more 
significant period whose economic 
history has still to receive detailed treat- 
ment. 


Britain Supreme 


The Vanwall Story 


By Louis Klemantaski and Michael 
Frostick. 


Hamish Hamilton. 63 pages. 18s. 


UPREMACY in International Grand 

Prix motor racing has a_ salutary 
effect on a nation’s prestige, particularly 
in respect of its engineering products. 
At last, after many years of expensive 
failure, Britain is winning more 
important races than its Italian rivals. 
Before the war ERA (English Racing 
Automobiles) attempted to wave the flag 
in a field composed of Italian, German 
and French competitors. Success was 
confined to small races. After the war 
ERA, Alta, HWM and BRM attempted 
to vanquish the might of Alfa-Romeo, 
Maserati, Ferrari, Mercedes-Benz and 
Lancia, to little avail. It needed the 
wholehearted intervention of Mr Tony 
Vandervell and his Vanwalls to bring 
home the victories. 

This book is a reminder that Mr 
Vandervell’s present success has not 
been lightly accomplished. Mainly in 
pictures and with no attempt to be 
highly technical, the joint authors 
present material, already historical, that 
emphasises the many racing cars which 
Vandervell built before attaining a team 
of the race-winning potency of his 1957 
Vanwalls. One is reminded, too, of the 
many highly skilled drivers who, because 
they were able to drive his experimental 
cars sufficiently fast round the circuits 
to provide data of real value, contributed 
to the existing supremacy of these 
Vanwall GP cars—Gonzales, Parnell, the 
late Peter Collins, Farina, who first put 
the Silverstone lap record to over 100 
mph, Taruffi, Mike Hawthorn, Alan 
Brown, and the late Ken Wharton. 

These drivers and a series of Thin 
Wall Specials constituted the research, 
the ground work, that has culminated in 
Mr Vandervell’s race-winning team of 
Vanwalls. The authors have provided 
a concise, well-illustrated reference to a 
considerable British achievement. 


A Short-Lived Party 


The Independent Irish Party 1850-9 


By J. H. Whyte. 
Oxford University Press. 


201 pages. 
255. 


RISH politics seemed to lapse into 

inactivity between the Young Ireland 
rising and the birth of Fenianism. In 
fact the period between these two land- 
marks witnessed the rise and fall of 
a vigorous and able political party based 
on the union of agrarian and Catholic 
interests. This party, although its career 
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was brief and uneventful, played an 
important part in the history of Irish 
nationalism in later years. The Fenians 
were animated partly by the spectacle 
of the failure of constitutional agitation 
in the fifties, and the Home Rule move- 
ment led by Butt and Parnell, Jearned 
from the mistakes of their predecessors. 

This interesting phase in Irish history 
has been rather neglected by historians. 
There are numerous books about Irish 
nationalism in the earlier and later years 
of the nineteenth century, but the 
middle years have not attracted much 
attention. The authorities on the period 
are unreliable, biased or incomplete. 
Many of the authors were actors in the 
events which they described, who magni- 
fied their own importance and failed, 
naturally, to relate the movement in 
which they took part to later and more 
important manifestations of nationalism. 
This gap in Irish history has been 
satisfactorily filled by Mr Whyte’s well- 
documented, well-written and _ well- 
balanced book. 

The Independent Irish Party 
progressed very rapidly in the years 
1850-52. Public opinion was aroused 
by the tenants’ grievances, the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill and the Stockport riots. 
The Tenant League and the Catholic 
Defence Association were the organisa- 
tions that gave the party its success in the 
general election of 1852. Thereafter 
the party showed a lack of cohesion and, 
by the time of the general election of 
1859, it had disintegrated. The forces 
of political patronage and _ electoral 
bribery were used against the party and 
never in its favour; the landlords were 
hostile ; and the Catholic clergy were 
divided in their support. The attrac- 
tions of the Whig and Tory parties made 
it difficult for the Independent Party 
to procure suitable candidates. The 
structure of Irish politics was unfavour- 
able to the survival of the party, which, 
after a striking initial success, was 
doomed to a short life. 


Prussian Characteristics 


Bureaucracy, Aristocracy and 
Autocracy: The Prussian Experience 
1660-1815. 


By Hans Rosenoerg. 
Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 250 pages. 40s. 


ROFESSOR ROSENBERG’S sociological 

analysis of the origins of the 
Prussian state goes further back than 
most works on the subject in its search 
for the reasons for the “moral and 
political earthquake” (that is, the rise 
and fall of Hitler’s Germany) which, in 
his own words, “disfigured and 
besmirched the wrinkled historical face 
of my native land.” In the period the 
author deals with, the Prussian state was 
built up by several rulers, with varying 
degrees of vigour ; they could hardly be 
said to have been agreed on the aims 
they were pursuing. They did, how- 
ever, succeed in imprinting certain 
characteristics on their dominion, and it 
is in these characteristics that Professor 
Rosenberg is mainly interested. 
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He deals with such subjects as the 
emergence of dynastic and bureaucratic 
absolutism, and some of their con- 
comitants—the rise of public law and 
of a bureaucratic élite, and the rewards, 
loyalty and discipline this élite succeeded 
in acquiring in the course of time. The 
“Prussian experience” often closely 
resembled that of other European states ; 
the author perhaps should have devoted 
more attention to the differences. He 
does, however, make some interesting 
points on the interchange between the 
military and administrative personnel in 
early Prussia; on the militarisation of 
social life; on the transformation of 
Lutheranism into the peculiarly Prussian 
puritanism. 

Professor Rosenberg’s treatment of the 
subject is such that it is hard not to feel 
that he has somehow fallen between two 
stools. His attempt to explain the recent 
past through the very distant past may 
be questioned by the historian ; it prob- 
ably would be more fruitful to start a 
sociological inquiry at a much later date. 


OTHER BOOKS 


CONSTITUTIONS OF NATIONS. Second 
edition. By Amos J. Peaslee. Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague. Three vols. 896, 880 
and 919 pages. £8 15s. 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISA- 
TIONS: Constitutional Documents. By 
Amos J. Peaslee. Martinus Nijhoff, The 
Hague. Two vols. 719 and 832 pages. 
£> Ta: 

Massive, monumental, monolithic, there 
is mothing that quite describes Mr 
Peaslee’s achievement, just as there is no 
other constitutional collection quite as 
comprehensive as his in the English 
language. 

These are fascinating volumes. The 
national constitutions cover every inde- 
pendent country on the globe from 
Afghanistan to Jugoslavia, with prefatory 
notes and short bibliography for each. It 
is pleasing to observe that the demand for 
the first edition in 1950 exceeded supply. 
Since then Mr Peaslee has had to record 
major changes in the constitutions of 35 
out of his total of 89 nations. 

Certain sections are necessarily. cryptic: 
“The editor is informed by the authorita- 
tive government officials that there is no 
written constitution of Yemen.” The 
United Kingdom is, of course, the big 
problem. Mr Peaslee starts gamely with 
Magna Carta and ends with the Parliament 
Act of 1911 and the Statute of Westminster 
of 1931. But within his space it is a hope- 
less task. Even so, he does not help himself 
by allotting more pages to New Zealand 
than he does to the United Kingdom itself. 
One wonders what an Albanian or an 
Omani, relying on this work, would make 
of us. 

For practical reference, it may be that 
the new international series will prove 
more useful. Once again Mr Peaslee is all- 
embracing: the Pan-American Sanitary 
Organisation sits side by side with the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. All those who have to pick their 
way through the network of international 
Organisations must count themselves 
indebted to Mr Peaslee’s patience and 
thoroughness. 


We regret that the price of Willings Préss 
Guide was stated, in error, to be 16s. 6d. 
The correct price is 30s., plus ls. 6d. 
postage. 
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LETTERS 








Jet Fares 


Str—At first reading, your article of 
August 30th conveys the impression that 
you see no case whatever for a jet fare 
differential. This initial reaction is, how- 
ever, contradicted by your concluding 
paragraphs which seem to suggest that 
fare differentials between different types 
of aircraft would come about naturally 
if the present system of fare fixing by 
International Air Transport Association 
were abandoned. I am quite sure 
you are wrong in this and I am therefore 
obliged, before setting out the case 
for an IATA agreement on a jet fare 
differential, to refute your suggestion that 
“this system of regulation has largely 
served its purpose.” 

It is absurd to regard IATA as a 
private cartel of the airlines: it is essen- 
tially a part of a complex system of inter- 
national regulation. The trends of 
international aviation policies demon- 
strates only too clearly that there are 
strong pressures towards more national- 
istic and more restrictive attitudes. 
Even the United States, the cham- 
pion of freedom of the air at Chicago 
in 1944, has shown a marked tendency 
in recent traffic rights negotiations 
to take a protectionist position. In 
these circumstances, and quite apart from 
other arguments in its favour, the IATA 
fare-fixing system makes possible more 
liberal traffic rights policies than would 
be adopted without it. The abandonment 
of this system at the present time would 
be much more likely to lead to more 
restrictions than to greater competition. 

I approach the problem of fare 
differentials, therefore, from the assump- 
tion that if air fares were not fixed by 
IATA agreement some other system 
would be devised by Governments to 
control them. I concede, however, that 
the present system creates certain diffi- 
culties. The most important of these is 
that fixed fares inevitably lead to more 
intensive competition in the quality of 
service and this, in turn, may lead to 
higher operating costs, 

This problem has been dealt with 
successfully by IATA as far as the 
quality of service aboard the aircraft is 
concerned. Differential fares are now 
agreed for a wide variety of different 
qualities of cabin service. Performance 
competition remains, however, an unre- 
solved problem. The very rapid rate of 
technical progress in aeronautics has 
produced, and will continue to produce, 
great improvements in the competitive 
performance of aeroplanes. This, com- 
bined with the pressures towards more 
intensive competition in the quality of 
service, makes for very rapid aircraft 
obsolescence. This problem has been 
greatly aggravated by the advent of the 
jet, for the competitive importance of 
recent speed increases is so great that, 
without fare differentials in favour of 
propeller aircraft, it threatens to make 


obsolete the bulk of the world’s existing 
aircraft fleets. And this process will con- 
tinue. The Caravelle, which may set the 
competitive pace in Europe for a little 
while, will itself be made obsolescent in 
a few years by the DH 121. 

This unduly rapid obsolescence of air- 
craft makes air transport more expensive 
than it need be. It is against this increas- 
ing capital-costliness of the airline 
business that the proposal for a fare 
differential is aimed. It is essential to 
slow down the present equipment race ; 
only thus will future fare reductions be 
possible 

Air fares must be brought down if 
traffic expansion is to continue at the rate 
planned by the industry. Lord Douglas 
has announced that BEA’s aim is to 
bring down European fares by about 
20 per cent the year after next. Against 
this background it is pure metaphysics 
to argue whether a differential is a higher 
fare for jets or a lower one for propeller 
aircraft. There should be no difficulty 
in the immediate future in agreeing 
2 differential which would equate the 
supply and demand for each kind of 
aircraft: jet capacity will be in short 
supply for some time. Such an agree- 
ment would give the airlines time to 
find out something they do not yet know 
—how much jets will actually cost to 
operate when theory is translated into 
practice, Above all, agreement on a jet 
differential would have the effect of 
turning aircraft design away from its 
present exclusive preoccupation with 
improving competitive performance and 
towards the lower cost vehicles on which 
the future expansion of the industry will 
ultimately depend.—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN WHEATCROFT, 
Economic Adviser to BEA 
London, W.1 


Australia 


Sir—Your correspondent’s report on 
“ Australia’s Financial Tightrope” on 
August 30th gave many interesting facts, 
yet the overall impression was of a 
nation in danger of a serious financial 
recession. It would be unwise of any 
man to risk forecasting the economic 
future of any country in the unstable 
conditions that exist throughout the 
world, but all the signs are that Australia 
is riding the storm better than most 
nations. 

The rise in unemployment there has 
been fractional, whereas elsewhere it has 
often been threatening and dangerous. 
Hire purchase has continued to expand 
while in many other countries it has 
barely marked time. But perhaps the 
best barometer of a nation’s welfare is 
the stock market. And here the 
Australian pointer is at progress. The 
mood is towards expansion, 

The latest news to reach me from the 
stock exchange in Melbourne shows that 
during August the market hit its peak 
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for the year. Investors took in their 
stride the federal budget which, accord- 
ing to your correspondent, “no one 
liked” and a world situation that was 
still obscure. A sample of the stocks 
most actively traded shows that 60 per 
cent moved upwards, 32 per cent down 
and 8 per cent stayed as they were. Of 
the 37 companies reporting a profit, 26 
found their results better than last year, 
II not so good. The official report com- 
menting: “Overall, the picture was of 
textiles, pastorals and base metals being 
dull, while electricals, building materials, 
finance and most leaders were very 
high.” 

Mr Gerard Noall, chairman of the 
Melbourne Stock Exchange, has made 
these points which are of special import- 
ance in view of the Commonwealth con- 
ference at Montreal: “ Effects of less 
favourable export prices are less impor- 
tant than before World War II. There 
may be delayed reactions to lower export 
income, but so far as the share market is 
concerned this may be offset by the sub- 
stantial optimism regarding Australia’s 
future growth and development.” 

This is the important point. Almost 
daily I am meeting British industrialists 
who want to know about Australia, what 
it holds for their companies, and how 
they go about establishing themselves in 
the rich industrial area of Victoria. 
These, much more than any budget, are 
the symptoms that will spell not merely 
greater prosperity for Australia, but 
more trade for Britain as well. 

Each month sees new British firms of 
all sizes taking the plunge and grasping 
their opportunities. The fruits can be 
very ripe. Only a week ago I was able 
to announce the award of two contracts, 
together worth nearly £10 million, to 
British companies and their Australian 
associates. And there will be more to 
come. As states like Victoria expand in 
almost every field of industrial activity 
the opportunities for British firms will 
grow. Australia and Britain need each 
other more than ever today.—Yours 
faithfully, W. W. LEGGATT 
London, WC2 


British Institute of 
Management 


Sir—Whilst it is true that the Baillieu 
Committee envisaged a central manage- 
ment institute which would establish 
itself as a professional body with 
defined grades, nowhere in the original 
Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment does the word “profession” 
appear ; the stated object of the Institute 
was to establish and maintain a central 
institution for persons concerned with 
or interested in management, and the 
membership of it was to be unlimited. 
As the word “ management” was to be 
interpreted in the widest sense to 
include management in relation to 
industry, commerce, national and local 
government, public enterprise, agri- 


culture and institutions of every kind, 
the potential membership of the Insti- 
tute was enormous. Unfortunately, the 
first Council of the Institute, a govern- 
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ment nominated one, decided at the 
outset to limit the membership to 
approximately five hundred invited indi- 
viduals, mainly high-ranking executives 
in industry and commerce. Many thou- 
sands of applications for membership 
from persons concerned with or inter- 
ested in management were rejected, and, 
in consequence of this restrictive and 
unauthorised policy, the BIM, which 
could have been self-supporting from 
its early days, was dependent on govern- 
ment grants for its maintenance. Since 
its incorporation in 1947 the BIM has 
received approximately £500,000 from 
the taxpayers’ pockets to aid in its 
“Learning Not to Manage,” and whilst 
it may be that the customary though 
varying annual subsidies from this 
source have ceased, it is a fact that the 
Institute has received quite recently a 
further grant of £10,000 for its adult 
education. 

It is stated that the Institute is now 
apparently able to pay its way on its 
professional subscriptions. The sum of 
£100,000 subscribed when an appeal 
went out must not be regarded as pro- 
fessional subscriptions ; furthermore, the 
5,000 members under a scheme in which 
an individual is nominated by a firm 
must not be regarded as professional 
members; they are non-professional, 
being representative members only of 
firms which pay annual subscriptions to 
the Institute. Representative member- 
ship with voting rights can be purchased 
ad lib, for each subscribing firm is 
allowed to nominate one representative 
for each £10 of its annual subscription. 
If it has not already happened, the posi- 
tion shortly will be reached when the 
Institute is virtually an employers’ asso- 
ciation and the non-professional repre- 
sentatives members dictate the policy 
and control the activity of the Institute. 
Within this body are the remains of the 
Institute of Industrial Administration, 
a professional institute which for more 
than thirty years had awarded to its 
members professional gradings. It has 
been announced that this Institute has 
been dissolved and its membership 
integrated with that of BIM. The 
members of the ITA have sacrificed their 
professional qualifications and status and 
they have no allotted representation on 
the Council of BIM. 

In “Learning Not to Manage” it is 
stated that the accommodation between 
BIM and IIA was finally reached on a 
formula that even now is not entirely 
convincing. What is convincing to one 
who has knowledge of all the facts is 
that the manner of the so-called dis- 
solution of the IITA was irregular. Efforts 
are being made to have the dissolution 
declared null and void.—Yours faith- 


fully, J. H. BIncHAM 
Nottingham 


* 


Sir—The cynical sneer in your issue of 
August 16th at the work of bodies for 
which nobody cared much except those 
pioneers of the “ Management Move- 
ment” who happened to have spent 
a lifetime building them up reflects an 
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attitude which lost Britain the leadership 
in modern management techniques and 
made necessary the successful visits of 
teams to America which you applaud. 

As a member of the old Institute 
of Industrial Administration, I too 
criticise the BIM but for a very different 
reason. I agree that it has not succeeded 
in professionalising management, but 
would strongly disagree that Mr Stafford 
Cripps’ idealogy is a non-starter. Others 
better qualified than I have argued con- 
vincingly the need to recognise a “ Body 
of Management Knowledge,” and who 
better than Colonel Urwick ? 

I suggest that the BIM has so far 
failed not because its original functions 
were wrongly defined but because they 
were never faced up to. The profes- 
sional status of the accountant is 
recognised because his responsibilities 
are clearly defined and the examination 
which he passes is sufficiently searching 
for success to be accepted as a guarantee 
of the knowledge necessary to carry out 
the job. But by what logic is a know- 
ledge of figures held to be a qualification 
for managing men. Would you invite 
the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants to nominate divisional 
commanders in the Army and_ flag 
officers in the Navy ? 

When the BIM clearly defines the 
nature of the body of knowledge re- 
quired of a “manager” and establishes 
an examination of a sufficiently high 
standard I believe it will achieve the 
status which is its aim. I am convinced 
that within years men who _ are 
professional managers and for whom 
technical qualifications are only a part 
of their preparation, will be those who 
are most sought after as leaders of our 
industrial society. Heaven help us if 
we cannot one day recognise that to 
have completed a balance sheet or to 
have taken a photograph of what a 
correspondent in The Times called the 
“Moon’s backside” are not primary 
qualifications required of a manager.— 
Yours faithfully, 

G. W. SHUTTLEWORTH 
Haywards Heath 


The Billion 


Sir—Having read the large correspon- 
dence arising through the dispute about 
the use of the word “ billion” I should 
like to point out that “ billion ” is to be 
considered an international word used 
in most civilised languages, and means, 
except in British English, a million 
million (i.e 1,000,000,000,000). To use 
the “billion” in the sense of only a 
thousand million naturally causes con- 
fusion not only among your American 
readers, but also among your many 
readers of other countries. If as a foreign 
reader I might suggest something, I 
should beg British and other English 
speaking people to use the “billion” 
exclusively for a million million and if 
the “ milliard,” “ billiard,” etc., are un- 
acceptable to the English language, 
please create another word, but do not 
permit the “ billion” to mean two very 
different amounts !—Yours faitbfully, 

Bratislava Lewis HAEBERLE 
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FOCUS 
ATTENTION 


. .. all over the world on your company and its 
products. Present them at their best to the people 
who matter most—to the people who read LIFE 
INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL. 


These distinguished magazines attract a world- 
wide influential audience because their editorial 
content is so outstanding. They contain so much 
that is timely and interesting: exclusively written 
articles... the best from U.S. LIFE... adaptations 
from FORTUNE and other TIME Inc. publications. 
And this is why they’re appreciated by the world’s 
most important people: by leaders in business, 
government and the professions; by men of inter- 
national outlook with the money to buy—and the 
power to influence the buying of others. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL covers the entire free 
world outside the U.S. and Canada. LIFE EN 
ESPANOL concentrates its circulation in the Latin LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
American area. With a combined fortnightly circu- TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
lation of over 670,000, they reach an audience of 
more than 5,000,000 people. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.I 


Isn’t it time that you profited from these valuable Tel: Grosvenor 4080 
advertising media ? 





















Scientists ~ 
of UNION CARBIDE 
are reaching for a new 


source of energy through Fusion <— 


OAK RIDGE NATIONAL LABORATORY, one of 
the world’s largest research laboratories, operated by 
Union CarpiDE for the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, is developing a method whose ultimate 
goal is to achieve a controlled release of energy from 
nuclear fusion for the production of power. The interest 
in fusion rests in the hope that, if the fusion process 
were controlled and sustained, it would mean an almost 
limitless source of energy using water as fuel. 

WHILE DEVELOPING NEW SOURCES of energy 
through research UNION CARBIDE is constantly im- 
proving its nuclear products. UNION CarBiDE Nuclear 
Graphite, widely used for reactor moderators, reflectors, 
thermal columns, shields and structures and molds 
and crucibles, has most recently been developed as a 
reactor fuel element. Prototype Graphite-Uranium 
fuel elements in the form of spheres packed in graphite 
columns are being tested for u:e in peb le bed reactors. 
These spherical fuel elements | av - co nponents of 3% 
Uranium Oxide (UO,) or 3% Uran'um Oxide (UO,) 
and 27° Thorium Oxide (ThC 9). 
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UNION CARBIDE is a leading producer of highly 
refined uranium concentrates, an important raw 
material for producing reactor fuels. Uranium Con- 
centrate is used to manufacture such reactor grade 
uranium fuels as uranium metal, uranium dioxide and 
uranyl salts because it is readily dissolved in acids and 
alkalies necessary for the chemical conversion of these 
fuels. In addition, highly refined reactor grades of 
Uranium Dioxide (UOQ,), Uranyl Sulfate, and Uranyl 
Nitrate are available in development quantities. 


PUT UNION CARBIDE nuclear products to work for 
you. Further information on any of these products is 
available to you. Ask our Nuclear Department for 
the informative booklet IE-9. Please specify your 
special interests. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address : UNICARBIDE, New York. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


ARGENTINA : Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA : Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BRAZIL: S. A. White Martins 

Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA : National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE : Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 


Products of UNION 


Union CarpipeE Plastics and Resins 
Union CARBIDE Silicones * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


LinpdE Welding and Cutting Equipment 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS * ACHESON Electrodes 


HONG KONG : National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA : National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA : National Carbon Co. (java) Ltd. 
ITALY : Elettrografite di Forno Allione 
MEXICO : National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 
NEW ZEALAND : National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
PAKISTAN : National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 






UNION 
CARBIDE 


PHILIPPINE IS.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE : National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN : Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND : Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM : Bakelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited- 
Union Carbide Limited. 


CARBIDE include 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals - 






NaTIONAL Carbons 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties 


CraG Agricultural Chemicals - DyNEL Textile Fibres 
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WASHINGTON, DC 


HIS is the season of the year when, after the long, 
[ioe summer, American mothers pack their offspring 

back to school with an ill-disguised relief that always 
brings joy to newspaper cartoonists. For some of the 
children, in the South, the new school year will be marked 
chiefly by tne continuing efforts of the segregationists to 
keep the black ones separate from the white ones. For all 
of them, however, the reopened schools will be the scene 
of another struggle, less spectacular but hardly less 
important: the growing battle over the standards and 


‘quality of the country’s educational system. 


Since the schools last reassembled a year ago there have 


-been two events which have hastened American education 


along new paths. One was the coming of the sputnik. 
With its demonstration of the achievements of Russia’s 


_ scientists, it strengthened powerfully the voices of those 


who have long been complaining that the educationists, 
in their zeal to give young Americans “ life-adjustment,” 
have forgotten to give them enough old-fashioned academic 
skills. A Gallup. Poll taken shortly after the sputnik’s 
appearance found that seven out of ten Americans thought 
that young people at school should be made to work harder, 
and that a large majority wanted mathematics, physics 
and chemistry to be made compulsory in secondary schools. 

The other event was the passage by Congress, at the 
end of its session last month, of a measure which will 
provide federal aid for four years to remedy some of the 
schools’ most glaring defects. This infusion of federal 
money is hailed by liberals as the end of a drought. 
Hitherto, because of the conservatives’ insistence that 
education is a function solely of the states, the federal 
yovernment has contributed no more than a trickle of funds 
to the publicly-financed school 
system, amounting to less than 
four per cent of total expendi- 
ture last year ; and this money 
has been confined to special 
fields, such as help for localities 
where a large number of federal 
employees live, and the pro- 
vision of certain kinds of voca- 
tional training. Although the 
new law is modest in scope—it 
will add little more than one 
per cent to total spending on 
education in the coming year— 
it brings new hope to the 
thirsty. 

Roughly half the grants to 
states will go to buy extra equip- 
ment for laboratories and class- 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Uncle Sam Goes to School 


ENROLMENT IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES gaz 


(Million students) 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial stait-in London. 


rooms, that will help to improve the teaching of science, 
mathematics and foreign languages. This shows where the 
emphasis cf the measure lies ; it was inspired chiefly by a 
desire to increase the supply of young scientists in order to 
strengthen the nation’s defences. It will also broaden the 
guiding and counselling services in the secondary schools ; 
their job will be to pick out the brightest pupils and steer 
them into the right acadamic channels. The federal loans will 
be offered to students who want to go on to college, with 
preference to those who wish to be trained as teachers 
or scientists. It is estimated that each year about 100,000 
of the schools’ best students are prevented from going to 
universities by lack of money. The Administration and the 
liberals in Congress would have preferred to offer scholar- 
ships to some of these impoverished intellectuals ; but the 
conservatives in the House of Representatives, fearful lest 
the students be “ demoralised,”’ and anxious to get the 
government’s money back, insisted on loans, which will 
probably prove less attractive, 

It is clear that, in the eyes of some, the new measure 
concludes the federal government’s responsibility ; it is an 
emergency measure designed to fill a temporary need. 
But the great majority of teachers, as well as many other 
people, feel that there are good reasons for maintaining 
and extending a programme of federal aid. A tidal wave 
of young students, the result of the Americans’ reproduc- 
tive enthusiasm since the war, has been rolling upwards 
through the educational system in the last eight years. 
The result this autumn is a shortage of 133,000 classrooms 
—a deficiency of more than one in ten of the total needed, 
and only 10,000 less than last year’s deficiency—and a 
lack of almost exactly the same number of properly qualified 
teachers. Many ramshackle buildings are kept in use, 
teachers are employed without 
proper training and a fifth of all 
elementary classes are packed 
with thirty-five or more pupils 
to aroom. And soon the surge 
will hit the universities and 
colleges ; enrolments for these 
are expected to double in the 
next ten years. 

In theory, the money to 
put this right should be 
found by the states and local 
authorities. But many local 
authorities are approaching, 
or have already reached, the 
legal limit of their borrow- 
ing power, and it is doubtful 
whether most state and local 
governments could screw up 
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enough political courage to raise the necessary taxes. It 
is this which makes the liberals hope that next year 
Congress will pass a measure granting wider aid to 
education, although it killed such a move in 1956 and 1957 
and a similar Bill died of inanition in a committee of the 
House of Representatives this year. The expected 
Democratic gains in the Nevember elections may help. 
Unfortunately, many of the gains are likely to be in marginal 
districts in the North where the Republican incumbents 
are also comparatively progressive on this issue ; the real 
reactionaries of both parties come from districts where 
they are entrenched up to their necks. 

And, alas, money is not all. It is easy to jeer at the 
“ progressive ” theory of education although it may well be 
that, in a country rich enough to keep so many of its 
children at school to the age of 18, a fair number of them 
will find their intellectual level in courses on car driving, 
housework and (a Californian contribution to the groves of 
learning) “ bachelor living.” The point is that, when this 
approach to education is combined with the dire effects of a 
shortage of funds, those capable of higher pursuits are apt 
to suffer. Down among the grass roots where parents live 
there are signs that a partial return to old loyalties is being 
pondered : to the “ scholarly ” subjects, to special treatment 
for the gifted, to the virtues of competition among pupils. 

Changes, if they come, are likely to be slow and 
undramatic. For instance, in the District of Columbia, the 
nation’s capital, a four-track system which grades the 
curriculum according to the student’s abilities is now in 
its third year. Now a new physics programme and a course 
in Russian are being added in the high schools, and 
an experiment is being made in starting mathematics 
and advanced courses a little lower down the ladder than 
before. And yet the District of Columbia still eschews such 
things as examinations. 

If America were isolated from the world, it might not 
matter very much if many of its young men and women 
were a couple of years behind their European contem- 
poraries in arithmetic or the study of foreign languages, or 
if, in Dr Gallup’s words, “fewer people bought and read 
books in this nation than in any other modern democracy.” 
But the sputnik has probably made this impossible. It has 
led most people to accept the principle of federal 
intervention to help the schools and it may do more ; it may 
lead parents to reflect that America is being challenged not 
only in science and technology but also in its ability to 
produce an intellectual society in which “culture” and 
“ scholar ” will be words as polite as “ disc-jockey.” 


Offshore War in Washington 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S sudden decision to break his 

holiday and broadcast to the American people on the 
situation in the straits of Formosa suggests that he has taken 
to heart the condemnation which came Jast weekend from 
Mr Acheson, the former Democratic Secretary of State: 


We seem to be drifting, either dazed or indifferent, toward 
war with China, a war without friends or allies, and over 
issues which the Administration has not presented to the 
people and which are not worth a single American life. 
Apparently, also, the President and Secretary Dulles, with 
or without military advice, will make all the decisions for 
us, surrounded by secrecy to keep everyone guessing. 
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This condemnation was underlined by the hostile tone of 
the questions at the present Secretary of State’s press con- 
ference this week and was supported by all the Democratic 
Senators who have at last been tracked down to their 
holiday retreats for comment. Their reactions and the 
contrary ones of their Republican opposite numbers make 
nonsense of the Administration’s contention that there is 
no need to consult Congress at this point, since the basis 
of present policy is the Formosa resolution which was 
passed in 1955 by overwhelming bipartisan majorities. The 
crisis may have cooled down off the shores of China in the 
past week, but it has warmed up in Washington—rather 
belatedly. The hope now is that in his speech, which is 
not available as The Economist goes to press, the President 
may offer some compromise by which the Communists and 
the Americans abroad, the Administration and its critics at 
home, may extricate themselves from their present dead- 
locks without losing face. 

The main source of this week’s heat was the informal 
briefing for the press-given by a “ high government official,” 
who turned out to be Mr Dulles himself, after his meeting 
with the President on Thursday last week to discuss the 
offshore islands. Mr Dulles put a more specific interpreta- 
tion on the somewhat equivocal official statement, and made 
it clear that it had definitely been decided to use American 
forces if necessary to defend Quemoy and Matsu against 
invasion. The usual explanation of this rather odd perform- 
ance was that Mr Dulles was trying to commit the President 
to take action when Mr Eisenhower himself had not yet 
made up his mind. But another possibility is that the 
President was afraid of the effect on some of America’s 
allies and on the uncommitted countries of saying that he 
would intervene to save the Nationalists on the islands, but 
that Mr Dulles did not want to leave the Communists in 
any doubt about the certainty of such intervention. This 
would not be to protect what he admits are unimportant 
pieces of real estate, but to establish the principle that force 
must not be used to achieve territorial ambitions. 


Maine Goes 


EPUBLICANS who had hoped that the Democratic tide 
R was flowing less strongly, now that the recession is 
ending, awoke on Tuesday morning to find that it had 
swamped Republican Maine. This New England state has 
been moving cautiously for several years toward a two party 
system, but few expected that four out of the five important 
offices would fall to the Democrats. It is no great surprise 
that Governor Muskie, who in 1954 became the first Demo- 
cratic Governor in over twenty years, is to be the state’s 
first Democratic Senator in over forty. But he also 
swept into office, by narrow margins, the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, Mr Clauson, whose defeat had been 
forecast, and a second Democrat for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Republicans now hold only one of Maine’s 
three seats in the lower house. The victory of Mr Clauson 
is an important gain for the party organisation in Maine, 
since the Governor, whose term is for the first time to run 
for four years instead of two, controls political patronage 
in the state. 

Ever since Maine was admitted to the Union in 1820 
it has voted in September instead of in November, and in 
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‘HALF-LIFE?’ 


But there’s no “magic” about radioactivity. 
Both its intensity and its rate of decay can be 
measured. The standard of comparison between 
different materials is taken as the period during 
which levels of radioactivity are progressively 
halved—the “‘half-life’’. 

Titanium, for instance, has a very short half- 
life—after exposure to radiation, it is quickly 
safe to handle again. 


It is therefore ideal for components of the 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


METALS 
DIVISION 


charge/dischargeequipment of a nuclear reactor. 

It was I.C.I. Metals Division which, three 
years ago, gave Britain its first wrought titanium. 
As new markets have developed, the Division’s 
facilities for producing the metal have 
greatly expanded. And the unique technical 
knowledge acquired in taming titanium has 
been put to good use in developing other 
“new” metals, with a life (and a half-life) of 
their own. 


INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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Shepherds 
did a first-class job for our canteen! 


There’s more to furnishing a canteen than just installing tables 
and chairs. Planning of space is equally essential to its well- 
running. A sound reason for calling in Shepherds, the canteen 
planning experts. Advice is given free and without any obligation 
on your part. For the importance of efficient canteen facilities 
cannot be minimised; more often than not it’s the governing 
factor in the successful relationship between management and 
staff. Remember too, Shepherds range of canteen furniture is 
exceptionally wide and economically varied, manufactured and 
delivered direct on customer’s orders. 
The canteen illustrated below was recently furnished for 
MESSRS. SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY LIMITED 
DOWNSHIRE WAY * BRACKNELL * BERKSHIRE 
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H.C. SHEPHERD 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 


HERSHAM STATION WORKS - WALTON-ON-THAMES ~ SURREY 


Factory and Southern Sales Division Telephone: Walton-on-Thames 6267 five lines 


Northern Sales Division 274 DEANSGATE - MANCHESTER 3 7e/ephone: Deansgate 7545 
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using Ronson Good- be m4 
: 


| will Gifts. 


PRESENTATION CASE 
Ronson Electric 
Shaver with Super -g 
Trim in handsome («@ 
Presentation Case. 

£8 .17.6 


RONSON SENATOR 
DESK LIGHTER 
Supplied with a large engraving 
shield as illustrated. In pigskin 
63/-. In gold plate 84/- 


RONSON WHIRLWIND 
IMPERIAL 


New Sportsman’s Lighter with 
built-in telescopic windshield. 


As shown 45/-, Pigskin 50/- 


A special engraving service is 


' available. Write to: 
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VARAFLAME 
—the most 
advanced gas 
lighter in the 
world. Itruns 
for nearly a year 
in normal use on 
a single Butron 
Multi-Fill. 77/6 
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the long years of Republican rule before the New Deal its 
vote was a reliable pointer to what the rest of the country 
would do two months later. But the old saw, “as Maine 
goes, sO goes the nation,” became a joke in 1936 when 
Maine and Vermont were the only states not to vote for 
Mr Roosevelt. Today, however, neither party is inclined 
to write off Maine’s final bit of political fortune-telling. 
This is its last “early bird” election.) The Democrats, 
who hope to increase their majority in the Senate and the 
House, are delighted to have one Senator and one Repre- 
sentative in the bag. The Republicans do not conceal that 
their worst fears have been confirmed. 

It would be surprising if Republican candidates all over 
the country did not revive their demands that Mr Adams, 
the President’s Assistant, should resign. Senator Payne, 
Mr Muskie’s defeated rival, benefited, like Mr Adams, 
from the largesse of Mr Bernard Goldfine, and now that the 
results are in, Mr Adams looks like a heavy political liability 
even though Mr Muskie magnanimously refrained from 
mentioning “ Goldfinism.” Indeed, Mr Muskie cam- 
paigned virtually without benefit of national issues, although 
Maine has suffered from the recession. His personal popu- 
larity, as the son of a Polish immigrant who has made good, 
and his record as Governor made it unnecessary for him 
to wage a partisan campaign which would only have 
alienated the Republicans who presumably voted for him. 
According to the registration figures of 1956, there are two 
Republicans to every Democrat in Maine, but many must 
have joined the Republicans simply because the Democrats 
had never won. The Republicans can only be thankful 
that there is not a Muskie in every state. 


Divided on the Danger? 


1x of the Federal Reserve Banks—chiefly those in the 
S industrial north-east—have not yet raised their dis- 
count rates, the interest charged on loans to their member 
banks, although the Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System have shown how anxious they are to nip any new 
inflation in the bud. Not only have they allowed the dis- 
count rate to rise from 13 per cent to 2 per cent at six 
Reserve Banks, but they have also permitted the free 
reserves of the commercial banks, which represent their 
uncommitted lending power, to fall just as the autumn 
upswing in business is expected. Some of the reasons why 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, the most important 
and the most independent of all, has nevertheless been 
postponing a rise in its discount rate are indicated in its 
Monthly Review, which suggests that the vigour of the 
recovery which is undeniably taking place has yet to be 
proved, and that there is still some way to go before idle 
resources are reabsorbed. Its doubts were sustained this 
week by the employment figures for August, which show 
that, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 7.6 per cent of the 
labour force was out of work—the highest point reached in 
this recession. 

This is the more disappointing because the other 
economic news continues to be encouraging. The value of 
construction during August reached a new record, at $4.8 
billion ; the rate at which stocks were being liquidated 
slackened in July ; and, most important of all, the decline 
iu spending by business for new plant and equipment, which 
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was a prime cause of the recession, seems to be ending 
sooner than was expected. The Department of Commerce 
now estimates that it is levelling off in the present quarter, 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $30.3 billion, and will 
begin to turn up slightly in the fourth quarter. Spending 
for the full year is still estimated at $31 billion, down 16 
per cent from the $37 billion of last year. Finally, the threat 
of an automobile strike, which would have a depressing 
effect on steel and other industries, seems to be receding. 

The prospects of business recovery, coupled with the 
knowledge that the Treasury must finance a heavy deficit 
during the next nine months and the fears of inflation which 
this has stimulated, have already brought sharp increases in 
interest rates. The Treasury bill rate fell slightly this week, 
to 2.36 per cent, but it was the first time in six weeks that 
it had not gone up. Other short-term rates, rising in 
sympathy, have made it likely that the “ prime rate,” the 
rate which the banks charge their best risks, may soon go 
back to 4 per cent from the 3.5 per cent to which it was 
reduced earlier this year. 


Exploding 
St Louis 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN MISSOURI KANSAS Kans&$ 

:City 

: ; i MISSOURI 

T Lours, Missouri, a Dipcsencecacile 
S city of 860,000 people 
near the confluence of the 
Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, likes to call itself 
“The Gateway to the 
West.” But it is in many 
ways an eastern city, with 
touches of southern con- 
servatism and respect for 
tradition. Today, how- 
ever conservatism is not enough. As the famous newspaper 
of the Pulitzers, the Post-Dispatch, puts it, “ Progress or 
Decay—St Louis Must Choose.” 

Decay in St Louis follows familiar patterns, with occa- 
sional local embellishments. Here, as elsewhere, there is 
the mass migration to the suburbs: St Louis County, which 
adjoins the city, contained 50,000 people in 1900 ; it has 
Over 600,000 now, and will soon surpass the city proper. 
The latter, meanwhile, has taken in swarms of newcomers, 
notably southern Negroes. whose coming has intensified the 
flight to the suburbs, although St Louis, in a border state, 
has succeeded in avoiding extreme racial tensions. Judged 
by the occupation and education of their inhabitants, about 
70 per cent of the neighbourhoods in both St Louis and 
the county fall in the middle ranges ; the remaining 30 per 
cent in the county, however, are mainly above average, those 
in the city mainly below. The centre of the city has lost 
importance as the big shops have opened attractive suburban 
branches in the midst of acres of free parking space, and as 
established industrial plants have become obsolete without 
freeing space for new ones to be built. In a recent two-year 
period the Chamber of Commerce had inquiries for indus- 
trial sites totalling 3,100 acres, or more than four times the 
immediately available space. 
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The plight of St Louis is made worse by lack of progress 
in the hinterland, from the depressed coal fields of southern 
Illinois to depopulated Arkansas; by the emergence of 
new “ gateways to the West” such as Houston and Dallas ; 
and by the national trend toward decentralised distribution, 
which has hurt the big wholesale houses which are so 
important to the city’s economy. As a final irony, despite 
such elements of decline, urban congestion is becoming 
worse. There are 38,600 fewer people entering St Louis 
daily than in 1950, but 4,700 more automobiles. 

A promising start toward solving these problems was 
made in 1955, when voters in the city and county approved 
bond issues totalling $166,746,000 for a variety of public 
works ranging from an addition to the Art Museum to 
expressways that might ease the daily burden of harassed 
commuters swarming to and from work in a city that lacks 
effective public transport. With the aid of urban renewal 
funds for the federal government the city quickly c'eared 
several blocks of the slums that used to greet visitors step- 
ping out of Union Station into the Plaza area, in the heart 
of the city. But then came delays ; the first ceremonial 
spadeful of earth has only recently been dug for the middle- 
income housing that is part of the project, after many 
vicissitudes in arranging for private capital to build it. And 
a larger scheme, for commercial, industrial and residential 
redevelopment of the nearby Mill Creek area, is still further 
from realisation. Aside from 6,200 units of public housing, 
there has been very little building in the city ; not one major 
office building has gone up since 1930. 

Meanwhile, many of the suburbs are booming. But their 
growth is unplanred and authority over it is fragmented. 
The county government, rather halfheartedly reformed and 
strengthened in 1950, has a professional planning staff, but 
it cannot operate in any of the ninety-seven incorporated 
places within the county. These municipalities range in 
size from 13 acres to 5,485, and in population from 25 
people to 56,000, with almost a fifth under 500 each. 
Nearly half have no full-time municipal employees, and 
none employs a full-time professional planner. Few offer 
adequate public services; only 8 of the 97 clean their 
streets ; barely a third of them have more than a single 
police officer. Yet, because the tax base is narrowly resi- 

ential—only 5 per cent of the property in the county is 
industrial—tax rates a head in the 16 largest municipalities 
in the county rose by an average of 184 per cent between 
1945 and 1955. Nor are the plums evenly distributed: the 
city of Clayton, which contains a fashionable shopping 
district, had an education rate of $1.68 in 1955-56, and got 
far better schools for it than did Maryland Heights with a 
$3.58 rate. Despite all this, incorporation of further “ cities ” 
goes on apace, often for the most trivial reasons. 


comes governmental changes are in order. In the 
city, Mayor Tucker, a former professor of engineering 
at a university in the town, was re-elected overwhelmingly 
in 1957, only to see the voters reject his plea for a 
modernised city government by a two-to-one margin a few 
months later. The alliance that beat this reform was an ill- 
assorted and negative affair, led by the teamsters (or lorry- 
drivers’) trade union, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, and most of the Board of 
Aldermen. The aldermen’s motives, at least, were clear ; 
their jobs were in jeopardy, for the new plan called for a 
smaller board with more members at large. The NAACP 
feared that Negroes would have less representation on this 
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board, although anti-Negro propagandists were simultane- 
ously denouncing the proposal because it would have estab- 
lished new safeguards for Negro rights. 

As for the teamsters, they have in their “ community rela- 
tions ” programme the nearest thing to an effective political 
organisation in the city, and they seem to consider them- 
selves the guardians of the little man’s rights against a big 
business administration in City Hall. Their excuse is largely 
the mayor’s associations with Civic Progress, Incorporated, 
an organisation composed mainly of businessmen, whose 
activities have been well-intentioned, often energetic, and 
sometimes effective, but who have lacked tact and sensitivity 
in dealing with the diverse, individually insignificant but 
collectively potent interests who often stand to lose, or think 
they do, from “ progress.” The failure of governmental 
reorganisation is not crippling, but the defeat certainly hurt 
the forces of reform in the city, and probably alienated 
the suburbanites further. . 

In the same eventful year that saw Mr Tucker’s triumph 
and humiliation, a research team, marshalled by the local 
universities and supported largely by the ubiquitous Ford 
Foundation, produced a major report on St Louis. A new 
metropolitan government, more or less on the Toronto 
model, was essential, the report maintained, for satisfactory 
economic growth and effective handling of the area’s 
problems. The survey claimed to find public opinion favour- 
able to such a step, but no one knows whether that opinion 
can be mobilised to produce the separate majorities in both 
city and county which are constitutionally required. A 
City-County Board of Freeholders is now at work drawing 
up a scheme which will, presumably, reflect the findings of 
the survey, and which will probably be presented to the 
electorate in 1959. To win this time, the friends of reform 
must not rely on articles in newspapers, and virtuous pro- 
nouncements. They must, instead, borrow a leaf from the 
teamsters’ book, by developing a solid organisation and a 
flair for dramatising the issues. Otherwise, the choice 
between progress and decay for St Louis will once again be 
blurred. 


Integration at the Polls 


ITH all action on racial integration in the schools 
frozen until the Supreme Court makes its decision 
on the Little Rock case, the Department of Justice has 
started action on another front in the battle of guaranteeing 
full citizenship to Negroes. Celebrating the first birthday of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 with its first prosecution under 
that Act, the department has applied for an injunction to 
prevent the officials responsible for registering voters in 
Terrell County, Georgia, from discriminating against 
would-be registrants because of their race. 

The department has always said that it would wait until 
it had a cast-iron case and this appears to be it: all of the 
five Negroes who were not allowed to register last April 
because they could either not read or not write correctly 
were college graduates and four of them were school 
teachers. The registrars are accused not only of turning 
down these Negro applicants without justification but of 
applying different and stricter standards to Negroes than 
to white applicants. This accusation is supported by the 
registration figures for Terrell County: in 1956 only 48 
of the country’s 5,036 Negroes of voting age were registered 
while 2,679 of the 3,233 white citizens were. 
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One of the most controversial sections of the 1957 Act 
provides that an injunction against an infringement of 
voting rights can be obtained without a jury. This pro- 
vision is very relevant in the present case, for only last 
month a grand jury in Terrell County refused to indict 
three policemen accused by the Department of Justice of 
killing two Negroes and assaulting three others. With no 
need for a jury the department is expected to obtain its 
injunction and the registrars, if they refuse to obey, can 
then be cited for contempt of court and imprisoned. It 
is unlikely that they will obey for already the state authori- 
ties are breathing fire and thunder in their defence against 
this “tyrannical” attack from Washington. 

The case thus seems sure to reach the Supreme Court 
in its turn, gathering on its way some of the defiance and 
bitterness that has been stirred up by the educational issue. 
Much of this might perhaps have been left buried if dis- 
crimination at the polling booth had been tackled before 
discrimination in the schools. For few honest citizens 
can deny that the Negro should be allowed to vote, while 
many find it impossible to stomach the thought of him 
sitting beside their daughter in school. 


By-passing the Stockyards 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HE owners of the sixty-six terminal markets for live- 
Er stock—better known as the stockyards—are hoping 
that the growing tendency of livestock owners and meat 
processors to deal with each other directly, thus by-passing 
the stockyards, may be checked by the new Act giving 
jurisdiction over all retail meat sales to the Federal Trade 
Commission, which already supervises other retail trade 
practices. Under the old law all the activities of any 
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firm with an interest in a meat processing plant were 
regulated in theory by the Department of Agriculture ; in 
practice this meant that they were not regulated at all. 
As a result an increasingly popular way of escape from 
the much stricter control of the FTC has been to find— 
or acquire—an excuse for registering as a meat packer, or 
processor, with the Department of Agriculture. 

Over 2,000 firms have done this, many of them for 
legitimate reasons ; but for some of them, including several 
of the large chains of supermarkets, meat processing makes 
up only an infinitesimal proportion of either their business 
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or their investment. The old law obviously encouraged 
food companies to set up processing plants and the tendency 
has been for these to be supplied with livestock by direct 
epurchase, either from the range, in which case the pro- 
cessors do their own fattening, or from the commercial 
feeding lots which have sprung up all over the west. Cattle 
are brought in to these from the range in large numbers 
and they are in effect factories for live meat. 

This system has the further advantage of eliminating 
middlemen’s profits and the supporters of the compromise 
Bill which has now gone through Congress—more drastic 
changes had been hoped for—argue that the system, by 
driving down the retail prices of meat, also drives down the 
prices paid to the farmers. Certainly, as the chart shows, it is 
doing serious damage to the stockyards; in the Denver 
area, for example, in 1953 only 4 per cent of the 600,000 
cattle sold to packing plants did not go through the city’s 
terminal market ; in 1957 it was by-passed by 25 per cent 
of the 790,000 cattle sold. The operators of the Denver 
stockyard tried to insist that livestock dealers who wanted 
to use the market must sell all their animals there or none, 
but the Supreme Court frustrated this attempt to secure 
more business. Now the operators are thinking of doing 
a little by-passing in their turn, circumventing the dealers 
by sending their own agents straight to the farmers to 
round up business. 


High Spirits 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ONGRESS’S farewell present to the distilling industry 
C was in practice a gift mainly to a single firm, Schenley 
Industries, Incorporated, one of the largest distillers in the 
United States. The present, wrapped up in a Bill making 
numerous changes in the excise tax provisions, was the 
extension to twenty years from eight years of the period 
for which bonded whiskey may remain in government 
warehouses for ageing without paying the federal tax. The 
Schenley company not only specialises in bonded whiskeys 
but also stepped up its output sharply in 1950, expecting 
that production would be curtailed as a result of shortages 
caused by the Korean war. These never materialised and 
the whiskey remained in bond instead of being sold. 
Congress thus saved Schenley from having to pay tax this 
year on these accumulated eight-year-old supplies, to the 
fury of the three other big distilling companies, whose 
stocks of bonded whiskeys are much smaller and who argue 
that Schenley will now have an unfair advantage because 
it will be able to sell off its supplies gradually as ten and 
fifteen-year-old whiskeys, which are supposedly better. 

Two of these rival firms, Seagrams Ltd and Hiram 
Walker, are Canadian and are being accused in their turn 
of unfair practices by Schenley Industries. The company 
claims that they collected a windfall of $64 million when 
the United States lowered the duty on Canadian whiskey 
from $2.50 to $1.25 a gallon. Instead of reducing their 
prices these two firms have, according to Schenley, been 
using these “excess profits” to undercut Schenley’s 
market through extensive advertising. 

All whiskey producers are, of course, also interested in 
getting Congress to lower the actual federal tax on distilled 
spirits ; this now accounts for nearly half of the retail 
ptice. The present rate is $10.50 a gallon, increased from 
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$9 during the Korean war as an “ emergency ” measure ; 
state taxes—$2 a gallon in most cases—are also troublesome 
and are threatening to rise still higher. Taxes on distilled 
spirits, coupled with the effects of the recent recession on 
the readiness of consumers to make luxury purchases, have 
been having a depressing effect on sales of spirits at a whole 
this year ; in 1957 213 million barrels worth $4 billion were 
sold. The recession may accentuate the inroads which 
the smaller American producers have been making on the 
major distillers in recent years. The independent firms 
which can sell a good quality whiskey at prices lower 
than those of the heavily advertised brands have done well 
out of the current tendency of consumers to hunt for 
bargains. In fact this tendency first showed itself, before 
the recession, late in 1956 when Seagrams put up its prices 
—the first time since the end of prohibition in 1933 that 
prices had been increased independently of a tax increase. 

Another reason for the improved position of the small 
distillers in recent years is that they produce mainly straight 
bourbon (whiskey made predominantly from maize) rather 
than blended whiskeys (mixtures of whiskey and neutral 
spirits or of different kinds of whiskeys). During and 
immediately after the second world war straight whiskeys 
were scarce and the big producers turned to blends to eke 
cut their supplies. Since 1950, when straights again became 
plentiful, sales of bourbon have more than doubled. 

traight whiskeys now account for nearly 25 per cent of 
all liquor sales and blended whiskeys for less than 33 per 
cent ; bonded whiskeys have fallen to only §3 per cent, 
while sales of imported Scotch whisky have moved up from 
6 to 7 per cent of the market. These have increased by 
about 135 per cent since before the last war and, although 
the rise in Scotch’s share of the market has levelled off 
in recent years, the volume of sales has continued to go 
up as total consumption of liquor has gone up. 


HISKEYS as a whole, however, have not done so well ; 
\ in the last five years their share of the total liquor 
market has fallen from 82 per cent to 75 per cent, largely 
because of the growth in popularity of gin and vodka, par- 
ticularly for hot weather drinks, during the last few years. In 
1957 12 per cent of all spirits sold in the United States was 
gin and 7 per cent vodka, compared with 9 per cent and 2 
per cent respectively in 1953. The old highball (whiskey and 
soda) has been replaced by gin-and-tonic or a screw-driver 
(vodka and orange juice) as the standard drinks during the 
summer months, not only in the sophisticated metropolitan 
areas but all over the country. And when winter comes 
more people are now gin-minded than ever before as a 
result of the flood of jokes about extra super dry martinis ; 
some of the vodka drinks, particularly the Bloody Mary 
(vodka and tomato juice), have also become accepted 
before-dinner drinks. 

The increase in liquor consumption does not mean that 
America is becoming a nation of drunkards ; indeed the 
distillers, anxious that their industry shall not be given a 
bad name, maintain that alcoholism is actually declining. 
However, it seems that the number of casual drinkers has 
been growing. This may be because drinking spirits has 
now become generally acceptable in mixed society. The 
cocktail hour has grown to a national institution, even in 
the traditionally dry Midwest, and a much more long- 
standing national institution, the Saturday Evening Post, 
has just begun to carry advertisements for liquor, a change 
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in its traditional policy which it considers to be “ compatible 
with the viewpoint of the vast majority of its readers.” 
Further, more and more women seem to be buying the 
family’s supply of spirits when they do the family shopping. 
And finally, more than 80 per cent of all Americans now live 
in areas where liquor may be sold legally—only Oklahoma 
and Mississippi still have statewide prohibition, 


Looking After the Millions 


CONOMY moved out of the driver’s seat this year to make 
E room for the recession and the sputnik. But both 
Congress and the President, horrified by the prospect of an 
unending succession of $80 billion Budgets, are struggling, 
in their separate ways, to bring spending under control. In 
the past month Mr Eisenhower has been weeding out the 
excesses of a Congress which finds economy easier to preach 
than to practise. He began by boldly vetoing a $6 billion 
appropriation Bill for various agencies because it contained 
$589 million which he regarded as unnecessary. This was 
the first time he had vetoed an appropriations Bill and the 
first one to be vetoed since Mr Truman made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt in 1949. Congress repassed the Bill without the 
$589 million, although there was grumbling that the process 
amounted to an “ item veto ”"—the power to veto a single 
provision in a Bill which Congress has always refused to give 
to any President. 


Since then, in the interests of future Budgets, Mr Eisen- 
hower has vetoed as extravagant a Bill for aid to depressed 
areas and another for airport construction, and he has 
refused to spend the last $200 million of $1 billion voted by 
Congress for special assistance to low-cost housing ; with 
the recession ending, stimulants of this kind are not justi- 
fied. | Last week it was announced that buying for the 
strategic stockpile would be limited to three materials, and 
this week the Defence Department said it will not use the 
money to start four additional missile-firing nuclear sub- 
marines which Congress provided over the Administration’s 
objections. Civil servants. are going to find the cash for 
their own pay-raises by working harder. 

For its part, Congress, after years of debate, has passed 
a budget reform, which was advocated originally in a 
sterner form by the Hoover Commission on Government 
Reorganisation, that Congress hopes will restore to it control 
over about a third of each year’s spending. This has been 
lost because Congress often votes lump sum appropriations 
for long-term projects and unspent balances accumulate ; 
the Defence Department now has about $27 billion on hand. 
The method of appropriation is not to change, but the Presi- 
dent each year must submit to Congress a maximum figure 
for actual spending under each appropriation head ; if it is 
not a!l used, the balance would lapse each year. Although 
the Administration approves the Bill, it doubts whether it 
will save a great deal, while it will mean the hiring of many 
new budget officers. A more effective way of reasserting 
congressional control over spending may well be the refusal 
of the House this year to permit projects to be financed by 
borrowing from the Treasury instead of by appropriations. 
This device has been greatly favoured by the Senate for 
circumventing the notoriously niggardly House Appropria- 
tions Committee where housing, highways, mineral subsi- 
dies, small business, and depressed areas are concerned. But 
the House turned it down in every case. 
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However tricky 
your load, 


B.R:S. 
can handle it 


Circumstances may be against you. But 
British Road Services are on your side - 
always. A telephone call to your local 
B.R.S. depot quickly brings you a helping 
hand from a nationwide organisation with 
a willing and experienced staff and a vast 
fleet of vehicles of all kinds, regularly 
maintained, and ready to tackle any job, at 
any time. Modern methods and equipment 
ensure careful attention to every load, and 
the B.R.S. teleprinter network provides the 
means for rapid transmission of your 
special instructions. 


ee 


B.R.S. will go to great lengths to solve 
your transport problems. 

A girder for the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority, Caithness — weight 16 tons, 
length 125 feet, on a B.R.S. vehicle and 
special bogie — just another of the many 
and varied services British Road Services 


render to Trade and Industry. 


If you find transport something of a problem... 


British Road Services 


— the best link between dispatch and delivery 





CALIFORNIA to 
NEW ZEALAND -: AUSTRALIA 


Wataru fines 
| 
across the South Pacific J. 





Mariposa - Monterey 


Aboard a Matson liner your every whim is 
studied in first-class, air-conditioned surround- 
ings designed for your comfort. Sailings 
approximately every 23 days from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Auckland and Sydney; you will 
arrive refreshed by days of sun-bathed relaxa- 
tion. The liners are gyro-stabilized; there is 
every entertainment and superb cuisine. Every 
cabin has its own private shower and toilet. 


120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W 


.l. TRAfalgar 4932-3 
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Krights of C Commerce 
and Industry 


bent on conquering new markets... . fly 
SWISSAIR. For aboard magnificent, superbly 
comfortable airliners all over the world, 
Swissair provide every passenger with the 
hospitality and cuisine of which the Swiss are 
justly proud. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES Very frequent services all over Europe 


! 
TAHITI - AUCKLAND Twelve flights weekly to the Near and Middle East 





SYDNEY - Fiji Twelve flights weekly to North America 
and 
To the Far East every Tuesday and Friday 
To South America every Sunday and Thursday 


SAMOA - HAWAII 





Consult your travel Agent 
or Matson Lines office. All 
fares payable in Sterling. 
20%, of sea-fares allowed 
in excess of basic travel 
allowance for ‘on board’ 


expenses. 


Sly 
~ SWISSAIR 


the choice of experience 


EUROPE - MIDDLE EAST - FAR EAST - U.S.A - SOUTH AMERICA 
Offices in: LONDON - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - DUBLIN 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








s the Canadian Parliament adjourns (unusually late) and 

makes way for the Commonwealth trade and economic 
conference, it is difficult not to blink in astonishment at 
the way in which the political scene has been transformed 
since a year ago. The change is equally dramatic whether 
you look at the end of the parliamentary session or anticipate 
the s art of the Commonwealth conference. Just under 
a year ago the Conservative government was bedevilled 
by the fact that Britain’s proposal for a free trade area with 
Canada had been revealed at the meeting of Commonwealth 
finance ministers at Mont Tremblant Lodge, north of 
Montreal. The surest way to arouse ministers’ anger was 
to confuse this proposal with the Mont Tremblant 
conference which, they kept on saying, was just a meeting 
of the whole Commonwealth which accepted Canada’s pro- 
posal to hold a Commonwealth trade and economic con- 
ference ; this was a great triumph for the new Conservative 
government, to be overshadowed only by the great things 
which wou!d come out of the full-dress conference in 1958. 
But the Conservatives are not now talking much or loudly 
about the assemblage which will gather in Montreal 
next week. On the contrary, they are warning people not 
to expect spectacular results. It will be thoroughly useful, 
they say, but nobody must now suppose that the 
Commonwealth wants to isolate itself from the rest of the 
world ; world solutions cannot be found without the United 
States and western Europe ; so, just don’t expect too much 
to be achieved at Montreal. 

On the political front Mr Diefenbaker has not yet lost any 
significant measure of popular support since his sweeping 
victory on March 31st. He can point to a substantial record 
of legislation, and the 200 Conservative backbenchers pre- 
sumably remain loyal and satisfied, for they appear as anony- 
mous and indistinguishable as they did on April Fool’s 
Day. Yet in this session the government should have 
had everything its own way. The Liberals, outnumbered 
four to one, came back in May discouraged and unhappy. 
Mr Diefenbaker’s main problem, it seemed, would be to 
keep his own supporters contented and at least reasonably 
busy: he had nothing to fear from the opposition. In any 
case, Mr Pearson was inexperienced as an opposition leader, 
unfamiliar (it was said) with domestic problems, and mani- 
festly unsuccessful with the electorate. 

Yet in less than four months, leaving all party inclina- 
tions aside, Mr Pearson has unquestionably emerged with 
more respect, more influence and more prestige than any 
Liberal has enjoyed since June, 1957. There is no more 
of an attempt to imitate the organiser’s stereotype of what 
a politician should be: there is no more bowing to advice 
against his own judgment. The Pearson of the election 
campaign was widely regarded as a phoney, because he 
was phoney. When the real Pearson shows himself next 
time, the electorate is likely to demonstrate that it likes 


A Year of “Dief” and “Mike” 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 





Mike much better than the image invented by party 
Organisers and rather badly projected by L. B. Pearson. 
Certainly this has been demonstrated in the House of 
Commons, where, by remaining calm and reasonable, Mr 
Pearson has emerged as an impressive opposition leader. 

A few, largely unexpected, Conservative ministers have 
also added to their stature. They include Mr George Hees, 
minister of transport, whom the Liberals used to consider 
a buffoon ; they felt differently after Mr Hees scored some 
devastating victories over Mr Lionel Chevrier, the former 
Liberal minister of transport and seaway president. 
Another minister who has added much to his laurels is 
Mr George Nowlan, an imperturbable Nova Scotian. He 
has had the difficult task of devising the two most con- 
tentious measures introduced late in the session—the new 
Broadcasting Act and the amendments to the Customs Act 
changing the basis of valuations for duty; and he has 
established a name for steady commonsense which some 
of his colleagues must envy. Something of the same quality 
has won respect for Mrs Ellen Fairclough, now holding 
the difficult portfolio of immigration. For all-round com- 
petence the star of the ministry has, perhaps, been Mr 
E. Davie Fulton, a young British Columbian from a political 
family, who is minister of justice. The ministers who 
have not fared so well, in purely parliamentary terms, 
include the minister of finance, Mr Donald Fleming, whose 
curious combination of aggressiveness and platitudinous 
earnestness invites opposition ; Mr Gordon Churchill, Mr 
Howe’s successor at the ministry of trade and commerce ; 
and Mr Sidney Smith, secretary of state for external affairs, 
who has taken longer to master the technique of being a 
minister than most people had expected. 

It is debatable whether Mr Diefenbaker himself has 
gained or lost in standing. He is still complete master 
of the House: he is still unrivalled at forensic tricks, 
and more than once he has had to use them to clear up 
sticky situations created by inexperienced ministers. He 
has mastered Mr Mackenzie King’s art (not without 
conscious study) of weaving a thick cocoon of words around 
awkward insects. But he has not entirely managed to 
repair the fumblings and inconsistencies which from time 
to time have raised doubts about what must be going on 
behind the scenes. 

The unkind way of putting it is to say that the govern- 
ment has sometimes seemed to be staggering from speech 
to speech with no clear sense of direction. If this has 
been the impression left on close observers, however, it 
has probably not yet reached the public. The only long- 
term anxiety which the Conservatives might feel springs 
from the difference between Mr Diefenbaker’s and Mr 
King’s popular appeal. Mr King’s methods suited his 
appeal, which was primarily that of a “downy old bird.” 
But they could be disillusioning if followed too far by a 
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man elected as a prophet. “ For if the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle ? ” 

Even to have these remote doubts aired so soon after the 
March 31st election is a triumph for Mr Pearson. It could 
not have been achieved by Mr Paul Martin nor any of 
the other former ministers who were supposed to be more 
aggressive political fighters. They have sunk more and 
more into the background, as Mr Pearson gradually 
developed his own way of being opposition leader. By 
dint of extremely hard work (and the wise choice of Mr 
Maurice Lamontagne as his economic adviser), Mr Pearson 
has established a peculiar pre-eminence: far from rivalling 
Mr Diefenbaker as an orator, far from crusading as a knight 
in shining armour, he offers the appeal of contrast. He 
is on the way to establishing the Liberals as calm, reason- 
able men, following consistent views, interested in sensible 
policies rather than in fireworks. It is an appeal that takes 
time to build up; but Mr Pearson knows his party has 
plenty of time. 


Cypriot Suspicions 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


IR HUGH FOOT has returned to an island engulfed by 
despair and communal bitterness. While the eyes of 
politicians have been focused on the London talks, the 
attention of the British and Greek communities in the island 
have been riveted on the recent Nicosia murders and the 
gun battles at villages such as Lyssi and Liopetri. The 
Grivas leaflet last weekend followed several days of uncer- 
tainty about the exact significance of the sudden eruption of 
violence. Did the killings foreshadow a mass outbreak by 
Eoka ? The leaflet seemed to show that the terrorists’ 
position has not basically changed ; the cold-blooded eye 
for an eye campaign is to be resumed—but only because 
the British “had broken the truce” of August 4th. 

The predicament of the authorities is an appalling one. 
If they relax their vigilance, Eoka builds up its strength and 
intimidates the Greek population to such an extent that the 
work of government is in some instances almost paralysed. 
If they take the offensive they are open to the charge 
of “ aggression” and the mass of Greeks rally behind the 
resistance movement, while innocent Britons get murdered 
in reprisals. It is the kind of situation which cannot be 
solved by extremist action of either sort but only dissolved 
in a political settlement—and of this there is scant sign. 

What has been specially disturbing in recent weeks is the 
way in which the struggle between certain sections of the 

security forces and Eoka gangs has degenerated almost into 
a Mediterranean type of vendetta. The tragic pattern of 
events is repeated again and again. A gun battle flares up 
in which perhaps a handful of Eoka are killed ; Eoka takes 
revenge by killing a British serviceman ; the troops hit back 
hard in a desire to avenge their comrade’s death; the 
terrorists strike again in reprisal ; the security forces hit back 
(probably harder) and inevitably innocent Greeks get 
involved ; hysterical agitation about the alleged ill-treatment 
of civilians ensues and is invariably denied. When all due 
allowance is made for the straightforward sincerity of the 
soldiers’ approach, and the distasteful duties which they 
_have to carry out, the question must still be asked whether 
the recent offensives against Eoka have been wisely timed. 
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To many observers it seemed strange that they should take 
place just when relations with both Mr Karamanlis and 
Archbishop Makarios were most precariously poised. 

The other disquieting feature of past weeks is the manner 
in which “ non-combatant ” Greeks still rally behind Eoka’s 
banner whenever the terrorists are under pressure from the 
military. The extent to which their support of Eoka is 
genuine and the extent to which it is the result of intimida- 
tion is a baffling question. But broadly speaking it is true 
that in periods of comparative calm there are strong under- 
currents of opposition amongst the Greeks—notably against 
the excesses of the passive resistance campaign. But it only 
needs a village clash, with bandits fighting against odds, 
for these same Greeks to rally to the side of the gunmen 
who cease to be regarded as fanatics and are acclaimed as 
patriots and heroes. The moral of all this is not that the 
military should refrain from engaging a ruthless enemy but 
that if they should embark on an all-out offensive they would 
have to deal with the mass of the Greek population. 


The vexed question of how to deal with violence is now 
indissolubly linked with the urgent issue of the return of 
Archbishop Makarios. Informed opinion has veered .con- 
siderably towards the view that the chances of pacification, 
if not of settlement, are greater if the archbishop is in the 
island than if he is kept out ; and there is little doubt that 
his presence is more likely to curb than to encourage certain 
forms of juvenile lawlessness. (He would, however, prob- 
ably have his work cut out to steer a navigable course 
through all the cross-currents of the Greeks’ domestic 
politics, from which he has been safely sheltered in Athens.) 
But any attempt to railroad him back to suit Britain’s con- 
venience would be extremely foolish—a rumour that this 
was the British stratagem evoked a chorus of protest from 
the Greek Cypriots. If any co-operation is to be got out 
of the archbishop, arrangements for his return must be 
accompanied by some semblance of good grace and 
generosity, even though this may hurt the pride of British 
officialdom. 


VERSHADOWING all else, of course, is one big query: 

how far will the British really carry through the plan ? 
Officially it is still “on,” though no detectable enthusiasm 
has attended the preparatory administrative work which is 
now reported to be well under way. The government may be 
commended for going ahead and averting political stagna- 
tion ; but few observers share the belief attributed to govern- 
ment circles that once the plan is launched, the Greeks will 
see the advantages of it and want to join in later. On 
present form, such a volte-face by Greek politicians seems 
unthinkable, after all their hysterical agitation against the 
plan (though many ordinary people would have been quite 
glad, when the amendments to the plan were announced, to 
let these be the basis for discussion). Meanwhile the Turks, 
who now plainly feel they are in the home straight, make 
matters worse by habitually harping on the “ reconcilability 
of the plan with the Turkish concept of partition ”—a 
phrase which makes every Greek in the island believe that 
the whole thing has been an Anglo-Turkish plot. 

At this late stage it is hard to think of a course of action 
which does not run head-on into trouble. Yet despite its 
apparent fruitlessness, Mr Macmillan’s initiative last month 
was a worthwhile move, and it may be that the same quali- 
ties of imagination, flexibility and courage will have to be 
shown again if the island is to avoid deadlock and disaster. 
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Shell Chemicals make the grass grow! Grass is one of 
the farmer’s most important crops, the basic feed for 
dairy and fatstock herds. The growing of good grass 
needs skilful husbandry, with nitrogen in plenty and 
effective weed control. Shell materials meet both these 
needs — with the most concentrated granular nitrogen 
fertiliser on the home market, and with selective weed- 
killers. Well-nourished, and with the weeds out, the 
grass improves quickly in both yield and quality. This 


is just one aspect of Shell’s important overall con- 
tribution to agricultural progress. With fertilisers and 
weedkillers, with insecticides, fungicides and seed 
dressings, Shell agricultural chemicals are in the 
forefront of the drive to increase still further our home 
food production. Farming may be ‘a way of life’, but 
today it is also one of the nation’s biggest industries — 
and in farming Shell chemicals are helping to cut costs, 
and raise yields. 


.Shell Chemicals 


aid agricultural development 
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Pil tell you something else about Shell... 


Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


In association with Petrochemicals Limited and Styrene Products Limited 
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BORE WATS THAN ONE TO GET THBHE 


The roads to and from the companies in the GKN Group 
lead all over the world. Each is signposted ‘Steel’. They are 
roads without ending because there is no end to the steel 
products and services that the Group companies can pro- 
vide; there is virtually nothing in steel that is outside their 
scope, present or potential. One of these roads heads for 
Brymbo. Brymbo has come a long way since John 
Wilkinson, the famous ironmaster, opened a foundry there 
in 1798. It became the site of the first basic open hearth 


steel furnace built in the United Kingdom, and this year 


sees another step forward. The gradual replacement of 
open hearth plant with electrical furnaces will be com- 
pleted this year and Brymbo Steel Works Ltd., will then be 
one of the largest producers of electrically melted steels in 
the country. What is good for Brymbo is good for the rest 
of the GKN Group. Throughout the GKN story, words 
such as ‘largest’, ‘latest’ and ‘first’ crop up over and over 
again. Here is fertile ground for skills to grow and for 


ambition to spread itself—in many more ways than 


one, 


THE G iNT GROUP OF COMPANIES FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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The French Referendum—I 


All Sorts of Gaullists 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HUGE V dominated the statue of the Republic in the 

place of the same name. Half of the square behind 
the statue was closed off ; the front half, where the official 
stand had been erected, was fairly crowded, though not 
packed to the edges. Even so, the crowd was not small, con- 
sidering that these were invited guests, whose special cards 
had carried them through numerous control points. The 
criterion for their selection was soon obvious. A young 
man who dared to put up a solitary “ No” sign was im- 
mediately taken to an ambulance ; plainly, there was no 
100m for dissenters. From the press stand, one could see, 
behind barriers a few hundred yards away, a crowd of 
counter-demonstrators occasionally raising anti-Gaullist 
posters. By the time M. Malraux took the rostrum they had 
been driven back by helmeted policemen, armed with 
truncheons, and Gaullist toughs using special belts. When 
General de. Gaulle spoke, the hostile echo came from a 
distance, faint and sporadic, drowned in applause. After 
the ceremony, it was easy to discover the secret of the 
audience’s apparent unanimity. The square was surrounded 
by the biggest concentration of police that your correspon- 
dent has ever seen ; they were armed with new truncheons 
nearly a yard long. It required physical courage as well 
as intellectual conviction to be audibly hostile to the 
Gaullist constitution on this Fourth of September. 

The show was a success ; the popular ceremony a fiasco— 
and the government has realised it. The original invitation 
was issued to the people of Paris with the idea of obliterat- 
ing the memory of the republican march in May. But it 
was quickly realised that the marchers, particularly the Com- 
munists, would contest the general’s claim to the heart of 
revolutionary Paris. By then, however, it was too late to 
draw back ; the challenge had been issued. The govern- 
ment sought a way out by distributing invitations and 
mobilising the police. But, as a result, many uncommitted 
onlookers were repulsed, sometimes with blows. The 
general has realised that such ceremonies might give rise 
to the jibe that the Fifth Republic is only for invited guests 
hidden behind police helmets. This is probably why he 
has now postponed his provincial tour. 


HE selective character of the inaugural ceremony does 
Ty not mean that General de Gaulle will not muster a 
massive vote for his constitution. On the contrary, his 
advisers consider that anything less than two-thirds of a 
high poll would be a relative failure. French rulers, when 
in power, seldom lose a personal plebiscite (Napoleon III 
had an overwhelming majority on the eve of his empire’s 
fall). And this referendum, for all its constitutional frame- 
work, will be a vote for or against the general. The issues 
involved are many, but at the poll there is room for only a 
single answer. 

For years the general has enjoyed great personal prestige 
in the country. His backers’ problem now is to build him 
up as a father figure for all Frenchmen. In a divided country 
the appearance of unity, however, can only be achieved 
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through confusion. By his carefully ambiguous statements 
on the crucial Algerian question, the general has put the 
equivocators of the old regime to shame. If the Radical 
party used to be called a club for all comers, the nearest 
analogy to the neo-Gaullist platform is a department store 
in which all customers can find something to buy. 

Last week, two conservative leaders urged their followers 
to vote for the constitution, M. Reynaud declared that a 
negative vote would bring the paratroopers and civil war. 
M. Duchet, on the other hand, dismissed all talk of a 
“ colonels’ plot” as mere fancy. This week, M. Defferre 
rallied the important Socialist federation of the Marseilles 
region to the general on the ground that he stands for a 
liberal, negotiated settlement in Algeria. At the same time, 
General Chassin (of the extremist Mouvement du 13 Mai), 
and the psychological warfare experts launching the cam- 
paign in Algeria proclaimed openly that a vote for the 
constitution is a vote for the integration of Algeria into 
France. A book could be filled with these contradictory 
statements. 

The role of Gaullist propaganda is to camouflage such 
contradictions, to preserve the impression of unity, and to 
spread the feeling that the general’s only opponents are 
Communists and their dupes. By no stretch of the 
imagination can one now describe the French radio as 
unbiased. Even the obstacle of broadcast time allotted to 
the parties has been adroitly overcome. The pro- 
Gaullist groups which have sprung up like mushrooms 
after rain since May have been given as much time as the 
big established parties. Thus the Gaullist voice will 
predominate in the party broadcasts, as if the campaigning 
in the normal news and talks were not enough. Finally, as 
in the good old Napoleonic times, the prefects have been 
asked to do their best for the regime in the provinces. 

General de Gaulle’s two main assets, in addition to his 
undoubted personal hold, are general contempt for the 
previous regime and fear of civil war. For many French- 
men the Fourth Republic stands for an era of failures and 
disappointments. Its final capitulation to the Algiers junta 
did nothing to redeem its record. Now the general is for 
many Frenchman the hope of a new deal. For the middle 


. Classes, in particular, he is the symbol of order, stability 


and a vague notion of national greatness. 


The Fourth Republic had the good grace to die at the 
height of a boom, after a period of unprecedented economic 
expansion. The next financial crisis may be round the 
corner, but for the moment the industrial workers are in a 
far from fighting mood, while the middle classes ‘are only 
thinking of peace and quiet. In these circumstances, the 
professional soldiers serving in Algeria are helping the 
Gaullist cause in a dual capacity. They are its chief 
electoral canvassers on the spot; and they are also the 
bogy to frighten the waverers at home. The general does 
not have to blackmail. He merely gives warnings that he 
will retire if the constitution is defeated. It is left to others 
te threaten that after him will come the deluge. 

In normal times, the results of a poll are estimated on 
the basis of party alignments and strength. Today, 
however, the personal factors are of greater importance. 
Nevertheless, since nothing succeeds like success, most of 
the parties have by now rallied to the general. On the 
extreme Right, M. Poujade (apparently hurt that no seat 
was found for him in the cabinet) said that he would vote 
against, leaving his troops freedom of choice ; most of them 
are likely to respond to Gaullist appeals. The conservative 
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Independents are now solidly Gaullist. Though most of 
M. Pinay’s adherents were for Pétain during the war, they 
now hope that their former enemy will continue the 
marshal’s task. The Christian Democrats (MRP) have by 
now swallowed their constitutional objections and 
“ European” fears, The dissident Radicals, purged from 
the party by M. Mendés-France, are also favourable. 
Last but not least, after M. Defferre’s conversion, M. Mollet, 
to whom the general owes so much, is now sure of bringing 
him the majority of the Socialist congress. 

All sorts of people are now climbing on the Gaullist 
bandwagon. There are the fascists who think that their 
hour is about to strike and the liberals who describe the 
general as “ the last bulwark of the Republic.” There are 
former Vichyites who see in. him the heir of their marshal 
and resisters who still trust him as the liberator. There 
are employers who think that the workers will be put in 
their place, and the socialist followers of M. Mollet. There 
are the enthusiasts of the cult of personality and those 
resigned to it from fear of a fight. And finally, there are 
the sheep who follow the flock. 

This motley coalition ought to have a big majority. The 
government has only two worries. It fears that many of 
the waverers may reconcile their fears and their convictions 
by staying at home ; hence, its campaign against abstention. 
It fears too, though to a lesser extent, that non- 
communist voters might be persuaded at the last moment 
that a constructive alternative exists. This is why the 
Socialist and Radical congresses this weekend can have 
an important bearing on the result. 


(To be continued.) 


Japanese Qualms about 
Formosa 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


September 7th 


AST year, at the time of the famous Eisenhower-Kishi 
golf match, the Japanese succeeded in persuading the 
United States to make a considerable reduction in the 
number of American forces stationed in Japan. Now they 
would like to go one step farther. Frightened by the 
Formosa situation, they are talking of a revision of the 
United States-Japan Security Pact in such a way as to 
obligé America to “consult” them before deploying 
its forces based in Japan for action elsewhere in the 
Far East. If the Japanese foreign minister, Mr Fujiyama, 
makes such a request when he sees Mr Dulles in Washing- 
ton this week, Mr Dulles is highly unlikely to agree to it, 
especially at this juncture ; but the refusal will certainly 
not be the end of Tokyo’s qualms. 

The Americans have faithfully carried out the promise 
that President Eisenhower made to Mr Kishi. There are 
no longer any American army combat units in Japan ; and a 
further cut, probably of naval personnel, will reduce the 
number of the American forces there to 50,000 men. 
This means that the total American strength in Japan will 
have been halved, while the number of Japanese employed 
by the American forces has fallen from 300,000 to 90,000, 
with further cuts imminent. But the Fifth Air Force, with 
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its 40,000 men, remains, and is not going to be reduced. 
And, according to the terms of the security pact, the Fifth 
Air Force is on call for maintaining “the security of the 
Far East ” as a whole ; it is not there solely for the purpose 
of defending Japan. This, in a nutshell, is what now 
worries the Japanese. 

Testifying before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
earlier this year, the Pacific Commander-in-Chief, Admiral 
Stump, declared that he would like to see Japan “ take over 
completely the defence of Japan and let us withdraw.” But 
this, he pointed out, was contingent on “ Japan definitely 
aligning herself or continuing to align herself on the free 
world’s side and building up her own forces.” And he 
added: “ They promised to do that, but their Diet has been 
a little backward in appropriating the necessary money, so 
the thing has lagged somewhat.” It continues to lag, for 
the Diet’s reaction to the cut in American forces has been 
to press the government to ask Washington for a corre- 
sponding cut in Japan’s contribution to the upkeep of these 
forces, while considering a further deferment of this 
country’s promise to add another 10,000 men to its own 
army. The withdrawal of American soldiers has resulted 
in the relinquishment of a number of bases, barracks and 
firing ranges, and the Japanese have been absorbed in 
squabbling over who should get them. The claimants 
include not only the defence force, but also the government 
housing corporation, various ministries, a number of univer- 
sities and local government authorities, as well as business- 
men hopefully seeking sites for new factories and even new 
hotels. 


7. Socialists, who have pledged themselves if they come 


to power to dismantle such defences as now exist, not 
to build them up, however slowly, would like the Fifth Air 
Force to go the way of the army combat units. Other 
Japanese are reasonably content to have the air force still 
around, partly for the dollars and partly because they have 
fallen into the habit of regarding it as intended solely for 
their country’s protection, and also for training Japanese air- 
men in a leisurely way, so that, at some time in the undefined 
future, Japan might shoulder the burden of its own air de- 
fence. The Fifth Air Force, in short, has long been regarded 
as a handy combination of umbrella and tutor. This benevo- 
lent if somewhat misleading impression was fostered by the 
force itself, for its spokesmen tended over-tactfully to 
emphasise that its role was “logistic and tactical” and so 
not to be confused with the role of, for instance, American 
planes in Britain with their wicked nuclear bombs. From 
American propaganda in Japan, one would almost have 
gathered that the real purpose of having air bases there 
was so that base commanders could promote country fairs 
and thus create American-Japanese friendship. In fact, the 
air force’s F-100s and B-57s are fully capable of carrying 
atomic bombs, even if they do not ; and they frequentty fly 
to and from Formosa. The Formosa crisis has belatedly 
brought this to the forefront of Japanese consciousness, 
and prompted the agonised reappraisal of what the security 
pact is really about. 


As Mr Fujiyama winged his way, via Canada and Mr 
Diefenbaker, towards his meeting with Mr Dulles, the 
Formosa government asked the Japanese government to 
stand up and be counted. Tokyo, after all, recognises 
Taipeh and does not recognise Peking. The Japanese 
foreign office appears to have declined Formosa’s request, 
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“because of future foreign “policy, and the possible effect 
on the public.” The wording of this statement, attributed 
to Mr Yamada, the absent Mr Fujiyama’s deputy, is full 
of significance. The Left has long vociferously demanded 
that Japan drop Formosa and recognise Peking. The Right, 
while resisting the demand, has always privately felt that 
Washington’s recognition of Peking was only a matter of 
time, and its chief concern has been to try to ensure that 
Tokyo secures some diplomatic kudos by at least not lagging 
behind Washington. To be involved in a war with China, 
even at second hand, as it were, because of the existence of 
American bases in Japan and because of the security pact, 
is the very last thing that the Japanese want. But until this 
awkward situation has been further clarified they can merely 
regard with the utmost dismay the typhoon that has blown 
so suddenly out of the Pacific, and hope that, like other 
Pacific typhoons, it will blow over without doing irreparable 
damage. 


Australia’s Indonesian 
Quandary 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


Ow does one cultivate a friendship with one’s neigh- 
H bour while obviously treating him as a potential 
enemy ? That is the dilemma of Australia’s minister for 
external affairs, Mr R. G. Casey, who has been in London 
and The Hague for discussions about the situation in 
Indonesia. Publicly, Mr Casey has affirmed his confidence 
that Indonesia will not try to grab west New Guinea, which 
is all that remains of the Netherlands East Indies, by force. 
The Indonesians, he has said, are too busy with their own 
internal problems—with what remains of the rebellion, with 
a chaotic political situation and an economic crisis — to 
involve themselves in a foreign adventure ; indeed, they 
have given the Australian ambassador in Jakarta an assur- 
ance that they will not make a military attempt on west 
New Guinea. Privately, Mr Casey has to take account of 
the facts that the Indonesians are building up their military 
strength in an alarming manner, and this with the help of 
Australia’s own allies; that this could give Australia a 
neighbour that would be both militarily strong and politic- 
ally unstable ; that it could, if Indonesia continues to follow 
what President Sukarno calls the “ new course,” bring that 
instability, veering perhaps towards communism, right up 
to Australia’s eastern New Guinea frontier, and within 100 
miles of Australia itself. 

Publicly, Mr Casey cannot take issue with his allies and 
protectors, the Americans, on their decision to send arms to 
Indonesia. He cannot even quarrel with their premise— 
which is that under its present leaders Indonesia is not going 
to turn communist, and that the best way of keeping it of 
this persuasion is to let it buy American arms, for otherwise 
it will surely buy Russian. He can see that the Indonesian 
government genuinely needs arms to quell what remains 
of the rebellion, that it needs naval vessels to check smug- 
gling and to drive Japanese fishermen from Indonesian 
waters. But how do you distinguish between arms for such 
purposes and arms that might be used against New Guinea ? 

Mr Casey has found a kind of answer in the size and type 
of arms. He does not object, he says, to the stuff that is now 
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being flown in by American Globemasters : small arms, 
trucks, bridge building equipment. The Indonesians told 
the Americans that these were wanted only for internal 
purposes, although now they loudly tell their own people 
that there are no strings whatever. Mr Casey does object 
(and within the Commonwealth family can more effectively 
object) to the armaments which the Indonesians were 
reported to be trying to buy in Britain : jet aircraft, Fairey 
Gannet anti-submarine reconnaissance planes, small naval 
craft and other items that might come in useful for an 
“external aggression.” He has apparently talked the 
British Government into his way of thinking and the British 
arms shipments are to be drastically pruned and cut. Yet 
the formula is of doubtful validity, as Mr Casey himself 
must feel. 

Another aspect of this quandary is that Australia’s friend- 
ship with Indonesia, so carefully cherished and cultivated, 
will not be furthered by Mr Casey’s efforts to prevent the 
Indonesians from buying the arms they want. What price 
now Australia’s generous contributions through the Colombo 
plan—the shipments of agricultural machinery, the loan of 
technicians, the open door for Indonesian students at 
Australian universities and technical colleges ? What price 
the friendly approaches of Mr McIntyre, the ambassador in 
Jakarta ? How small will these seem in 80 million pairs of 
uptilted eyes, when set against an attempt to keep Indonesia 
militarily weak ? It is deplorable, from the Indonesian point 
of view, that Mr Casey, far from accepting the assurance 
that force will not be used against Netherlands New Guinea, 
rushed off to London to try and ensure that enough force is 
not available. The rightness and inevitability of an Indo- 
nesian “ West Irian ” is the one thing upon which all creeds 
and parties in Indonesia are agreed. 


O* the theory that one may as well be hung for a sheep 

there are some in Australia who agree with the Dutch 
argument that peace in the area would best be preserved by 
a definite Australian commitment to oppose by force any 
attempt by force on Netherlands New Guinea. But apart 
trom the deathblow to Indonesian goodwill that such a com- 
mitment would give, there are practical doubts. Are 
Australian forces ready for a campaign ? Would a military 
cummitment be endorsed by the Labour opposition ? One 
would guess not—though anything is possible since Dr 
Evatt suggested that Australia itself should take over Dutch 
New Guinea. 

Other critics, by contrast, believe that to support Holland 
against Indonesia, even to the present limited extent, is to 
oppose the tide of history: that the Dutch will ultimately be 
ousted either by force or because they grow weary of paying 
some {100 million a year for the territory’s defence and 
development. If this is so, why antagonise Indonesia now ? 
The worst policy for Australia, they argue, is one that would 
make an enemy of its nearest neighbour. 


A third group of critics sets its hopes on a political solu- 
tion: on a united New Guinea under United Nations 
trusteeship or as part of an independent Melanesian federa- 
tion. But a trusteeship would outrage public opinion not 
only in Holland and Indonesia but also in Australia, where 
people would hate to give away what so many diggers died 
to defend. As for a Melanesian federation, that would be 
excellent but for the difficulty of finding politicians and 
administrators among primitive tribesmen and recently 
reformed cannibals. 
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Thus there is some objection to every possible course. 
Mr Casey may, in the view of his critics, be falling between 
several stools, but as none of them is safe to sit on he 
may be none the worse for that. 


As Egypt Sees It 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN CAIRO 


HE effect of the Iragi revolution on the politics of the 
-{ Arab world is very much in evidence in Cairo. Except 
for occasional and brief periods of relative amity, Egypt 
and Iraq fought each other over Middle Eastern policy 
ever since they disagreed about the Charter of the Arab 
League when the League was founded in,1945. It was 
this conflict between the two leading Middle Eastern coun- 
tries which addled the unity that the League was sup- 
posed to promote. Now that the aims of the Iraqi Republic 
are in broad conformity with those of Egypt, the Egyptian 
government no longer fears that any Arab government can 
successfully oppose the onward march of the Arab 
revolution. 

Neither Jordan nor Lebanon is taken seriously in Cairo 
as an antagonist. President Nasser and his advisers are con- 
vinced that in Lebanon internal conditions will ensure that 
the government emerging from the compromise of General 
Shehab will be—despite the presence of large numbers of 
American troops—sufficiently pro-Nasser for Egypt’s pur- 
poses, and that in Jordan the Hussein-Rifai regime is 
doomed. They are also convinced that Saudi Arabia will 
keep in step with Egyptian policy now that it has not got 
Iraq to lead the opposition to Cairo. 

The Egyptian government is, and will remain, uneasy as 
long as British and American troops are in the region, 
because it believes that they impede the evolution of the 
united Arab policy that is the aim of the radical nationalists. 
There is, in consequence, a great deal of annoyance in Cairo 
at the refusal of the Jordanian government to put a time- 
limit to the stay of the British forces ; this refusal is con- 
sidered to be a breach of the spirit of the Arab resolution 
at the United Nations. This is borne out by Egyptian pro- 
paganda, which has restored much of its former bitterness 
towards Jordan, whereas towards Lebanon, where the 
formulation of a compromise seems likely to bring about 
the withdrawal of American troops, it remains relatively 
moderate. Even so, the Egyptian leaders feel sure that it 
is only a matter of time before the British do evacuate 
Jordan and the regime there collapses. Some of them 
privately express the opinion that Britain would avoid 
bloodshed if it could persuade King Hussein to appoint a 
caretaker government which would hold elections (for the 
Baath-led opposition to win) and then take himself quietly 
into exile. The danger of action by Israel would be mini- 
mised by such a peaceful change. 

Although this analysis is very satisfying to Egypt, it raises 
new problems and anxieties for President Nasser. It was 
relatively easy for him to fight Arab governments that 
opposed the popular nationalism of the area, but now he 
faces the much more intricate problem of constructing in 
the near future the Arab nation that he heralded in the 
Egyptian constitution. So salutary has been the experi- 
ence of trying to unify Egypt and Syria that the emphasis 
now is on the need for a period of calm in order to con- 
solidate nationalist gains. It is claimed in Cairo, for 
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example, that Colonel Aref asked President Nasser in 
Damascus to agree at once to a declaration of Iraqi-Egyptian 
union but that President Nasser advised him to go home to 
consolidate his revolution and think about the matter later. 


It is evident, also, that President Nasser has advised the 
exiled Jordanian Baath leaders (who await in Cairo and 
Damascus ihe dawning of their new day) that they should 
not leap head first into union with the Arab Republic. It 
is admitted in Cairo that it would be most embarrassing to 
have Jordan, with its bankruptcy (for could it count on 
American money, even if it wanted it, after a revolu- 
tion ?), its refugees, and its long frontier with Israel, thrust 
on Egypt’s shoulders at the moment. Later, with the Iraqi 
revolution consolidated and in federal relationship or union 
with the Arab Republic, and with Saudi Arabia a member 
of the United Arab State, perhaps the financial problem 
cou'd be faced. But there would remain the probiems of 
defence, security and administration, all of which would 
require co-ordination. 


This reappraisal has revived interest in Cairo in a settle- 
ment with Britain. In the Egyptian view, the consolidation 
of the Arab revolution as it extends to new territories makes 
it all the more necessary to exclude the Middle East from 
the cold war so that the Arabs will be free to devote them- 
selves te their own problems. If the western powers would 
accept the neutrality of the Arab world and would resume, 
and even encourage, normal trading relations with Egypt 
and Syria, the preponderant, ana therefore threatening, posi- 
tion which the Soviet block has acquired in the United Arab 
Republic could be reduced considerably, and one cause of 
big power tension in the region removed. Influentia! 
Egyptians say that one consequence of this change of westerr 
policy would be the immediate moderating of Egyptian 
propaganda directed to areas such as the Persian Gulf and 
Aden. They say that oil policy, Buraimi and the Aden 
frontier could all be handled rationally and constructively 
in the new atmosphere and that Egypt would be prepared 
to play its part to see that they were. 


RITAIN, so the Cairo argument goes, is the power that 
B could most suitably foster a détente of this sort capable 
of enduring for some years. The logic of British opposition 
to Egypt is believed to exist no longer because Iraq, the 
country on which its policy was based, is now aligned with 
the Nasser policy. Furthermore, Britain has recognised the 
Iraq Republic and therefore, in effect, the reality of the Arab 
revolution. Finally, British interests elsewhere in the region 
stand to gain considerably by a détente. 


The vitriolic anti-western speech made by President Nasser 
last week is in obvious conflict with these privately expressed 
views and it might reasonably be concluded from it that he 
has no intention of changing his policy, whatever his close 
associates might say about it. Certainly no one in Egypt 
would suggest that the Arab revolution could be halted at 
this stage ; the most anyone would say is that it has reached 
a phase which could be more orderly and evolutionary. But 
President Nasser is said to believe that neither Britain nor 
the United States has the slightest intention of reaching a 
political settlement with Egypt and that he must therefore 
continue to oppose western policies until he has some con- 
vincing indication that they are willing to do so. He would 
not regarJ a financial agreement at Rome as evidence of a 
change of heart, but would be prepared, it is said in Cairo, 
to make a new diplomatic effort if Britain were willing. 
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THE 4 REASONS 


WHY THE 


LE 


BRITAIN’S FASTEST GROWING 


1ePRICE Costs less—does more. The world-famous 
Stenorette is yours for only 53} guineas. That’s only half the 
cost of other major dictating machines. Yet, despite its 
amazingly low price, the Stenorette is a fully-equipped 
precision business machine that gives you every control, 
every time-saving convenience you can think of... plus 
other advantages you can’t get elsewhere at any price. 

You dictate and transcribe with the same machine! One 
Stenorette does both jobs. That’s why every office— large 
or small—can afford a Stenorette. 


2-*PERFORMANCE Easier dictating...trouble-free 
transcribing ... you'll prefer the Stenorette’s tape recorder 
performance! You dictate on to magnetic tape, you erase 
automatically, the push-button controls are foolproof, and 
easier than any you’ve ever seen before. You can dictate, 
transcribe, start again after an interruption, review a sentence 
ora whole report... all with a push-button ! The magnetic tape 
reel takes 25.minutes of dictation, and you can use the same 
tape over and over again. There’s none of the expense that 
is involved with belts, discs or cylinders. Your Stenorette 
and a few Cassettes of tape are your final, total cost. 


Save money while you save time ... with the 


in every office, large or small 


AVERAGE 
1 
PRICE 53: GUINEAS 


including these accessories: 


JHE DUAL PURPOSE MICR(CPHONE (IT’S A MINIATURE LOUD-SPEAKER, TOO), 
TRANSCRIPTOR EAKPHONE AND CLIP, A FOOT CONTROL AND DUST COVER, 


3°PORTABILITY The amazing Stenorette weighs 
only 11 pounds 10 ounces. Takes less desk space than your 
briefease. Can travel with you anywhere and even work in 
your car! Its specially designed carrying case, available as 
an accessory, is a smart piece of light hand luggage. 


4-PROVED Stenorette design and performance is 
vouched for by 300,000 users. All over the country you'll 
find businesses large and small using the Grundig Stenorette. 
Grundig has proved that a dictating machine is no longer a 
luxury. No office—even the smallest —ecan afford to be 
without one. 

Do you want an easier, more profitable day ?— make the 
Stenorette your “‘Secretary’s secretary”. It will pay for 
itself in efficient office operation. Post the coupon for 
free brochure. 


FREE BROCHURE 

How the Stenorette helps you ‘talk’ paper- 
work away. Get your secretary to post this 
coupon for your free copy. 


Please send a copy of your FREE BROCHURE explaining how the 
Stenorette can make office work go faster, more efficiently, and 
accurately. 
Name 
Firm 
Address 
Nearest Town 
GSE.166c 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising and Showrooms : 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
Trade enquiries to : Newlands Park, Sydenham, Londen, S.E.26 ( Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Lid.) 





Dont be vague 
Ask for 


warm-hearted 
whisky — 


and so smooth 


HAIG’S, 
SO.p tasEt 
an Hac & coe 


THE OLDEST SCOTCH WHISKY 
DISTILLERS IN THE WORLD 
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Bullock Cart 
in Bond Street 


Delivering goods to somewhere out East ? Right 
here in London we can produce for you facts 
and figures about your market. We can provide 
you with up-to-date credit information, and ad- 
vise you on currencies and monetary regulations, 
for any part of South or East Asia. For ours is the 
largest British bank established by the Far East 
for the Far East. We are intimately connected 
with the life and commerce of thirteen Far 
Eastern countries. We have offices in most of the 
main trading centres. Our knowledge and services 
are available to you whenever you need them. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET * EC3 


Branches throughout the Far East ; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 


Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 














1 Paris. 
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BUSINESS 


HIS month the party political conference halls 
"Ls buzzing. Then and when parliament comes 
back, an old acquaintance will try to join in. The 
100 per cent mortgage is a fellow with an ingratiating 
manner, but it is worth looking at his credentials before 
inviting him to the rostrum At first glance they seem 
excellent enough to insure him a welcome at both the 
chief political gatherings. Rents have been put up and 
home ownership looks like the tenant’s escape from 
higher rents and it might help those who want to realise 
property too. And does not home ownership instil the 
virtues—good ‘citizenship, responsibility, respect for 
property and a desire to save ? Why deny it to young 
couples who are getting married but have not saved 
enough to put down the deposit be it 20 per cent, 10 per 
cent or even (under the Macmillan plan) 5 per cent of 
the valuation of the house they want to “own” ? 
That is part of the case for extending still further the 
property borrowing democracy. Lend the owner occu- 
pier the whole cost (or valuation if it is lower) argues a 
group of Conservative MPs. The managing director 
of one big building society argues likewise, and Windsor 
Borough Council actually does it. Experience, say these 
authorities, shows that the borrower will not default. 
Default by owner occupiers never has been a serious 
problem for the building societies. On the rare occasion 
when one of them runs into mortgage trouble, it is 
usually due to an over-liberal loan on a commercial 
property. The ultimate security for an owner occupier’s 
loan may be his house, but the effective security is his 
pay packet and his honesty. Careful lenders who en- 
sure that the monthly payments do not exceed a quarter 
of the family’s net income do not lose money. 
Working results of the Macmillan plan have been 
highly favourable. That plan enables building societies 
to lend up to 9§ per cent of cost or valuation, whichever 
ic the lower, on low priced houses built since 19138 
cad up to 90 per cent on older ones, any loss on the 
excess advance over the building society’s assumed 
normal advance being divided equally between the 


WORLD 


A Warthog Underneath 


building society, the local authority and the Treasury. 
Losses have been quite small — just over 30 defaults 
among more than 37,000 advances and since the build- 
ing societies found the money, public money has only 


ADVANCES FOR HOUSES 
Years ended March 31 


1954—1955 1955— 1956 1956--1957 
No. £mn. No. £ mn. No. £ mn. 
Local Authorities 
Small Dwellings Acts:— 
For acquisition ..... 15,431 17-1 17,587 19-2 13,161 13-3 
For construction ... 8,017 12-8 7,559 13-3 4,616 8-4 
Housing Act, 1949 :— 
For acquisition ..... 10,584 12-6 20,187 24:0 25,605 29-3 
For construction ... 4,257 6:6 7,849 12-7 7,670 13-4 
NOs dwedcidene 38,289 49-1 53,182 69-2 51,052 64-4 
Guarantee to Building 
Societies (Macmillan 
DMN Cie sadscvcccas 10,696 n/a 16,041 n/a 10,509 1-3* 
Calendar years 
1955 1956 1957 


Building Societies 

Total Advances 

(including Macmillan 

PUMIRcavadeesedenes 342,462 394-4 276,065 334-9 294,055 370-9 


* Theoretical liability of Local Authorities. 


been used to the extent of the public share of any loss. 
The commitment of £1.3 million shown in the table 
is only the theoretical liability of the local authorities 
on business done in 1956-57. Could the Macmillan 
plan be extended to permit advances up to 100 per 
cent ? That idea appealed recently to the managing 
director of the Alliance society, Mr Lewis Cohen. 
One obstacle is that the building societies have not 
at the moment enough money to do all the good quality 
mortgage business they are being offered. Any com- 
mitment to lend more on certain houses would there- 
fore simply result in fewer mortgages being financed. 
Mr Cohen clearly saw that if 100 per cent mortgages 
were to be worked through the building societies it 
would be necessary for the Government to provide 
money for them. His suggestion was that the Govern- 
ment should rediscount certain selected mortgages— 
those made to people on local authority housing lists 
wishing to buy houses at not more than £2,000. 
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That could be enacted, but if it were the result 
might please neither Mr Cohen nor the intending 
house purchasers. The scheme ought to produce a 
large increase in house buying: it would have failed 
if it did not. Therefore the price of houses would rise. 
A refusal on the part of the valuers employed by the 
building societies to follow a rising property market 
might temporarily establish a widening difference 
between price paid and valuation (which would be 
equivalent to re-establishing a deposit by the buyer) 
but in the end house prices would have to conform to 
the market. The landlords and the builders would be 
helped out with the money that the Government had 
put into the building societies and the owner-occupier’s 
future income would be charged with repaying it. 

Such repercussions on property prices could be most 
unfortunate. But they are not the only nor even the main 
reason why nearly all the main figures in the building 
society movement are firmly convinced that the 100 per 
cent mortgage, for all its superficial attraction, is just 
a warthog underneath. They hold that a man should 
have some stake, if only a small one, in the house he 
** owns,” for reasons that are as much social as economic. 
Should the responsibilities of home ownership really 
be thrust upon people who have not saved even five per 
cent of the price ? And will those houses not become 
millstones round their necks ? If a man has a stake 
in his home there is good reason for saying that he will 
keep it shipshape and that it will not depreciate unduly. 
But the man who could not put up § per cent 
of the price might also be hard put to it to 
pay the repair bills. Just because the default rate 
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is low in selling houses on long credit to people who 
have substantial stakes in them, it does not follow thar 
other people with no initial stake at all would be equally 
punctilious payers. 

It is pure assumption—an assumption, however, that 
Windsor Council and a few other local authorities are 
now putting to the test. Windsor Council is selling some 


_ of its own houses to approved buyers (existing counc'! 


tenants, and others qualified to be on the council’s 
housing list) for a down payment of only £1 and a 
repayment period extending up to 30 years. The 
council is charging a fixed rate of interest of § per 
cent and financing with temporary money below that 
figure. A double risk—first on interest rates and 
secondly on the quality of the new owner occupiers— 
is thus being undertaken on a limited scale. 

Some may see in the move towards 100 per cent 
mortgages an answer and an alternative to Labour’s 
proposal to vest virtually all the rented houses in the 
local authorities. Certainly a proposal to create any 
monopoly landlord must be closely looked at—there $s 
some evidence that in the new towns the landlord cai 
be oppressive. Labour must be persuaded out of any 
tyrannical implications of its programme, or if need be 
fought on them. That is the purpose of the “ rented 
homes campaign,” to be launched next week. But the 
answer to the Labour programme is not to dispose of 
the rented houses to less suitable owner-occupiers on 
less commercial mortgage terms. There will always be 
plenty of people for whom a rented home is best and 
the best thing for them is plenty of rented houses and 
plenty of landlords letting them in competition. 


Ex- WD 


Since the war, the Government has managed to 
recoup about £1,000 million of the cost of goods 
it no longer wants—or perhaps never really did 


ALES of “Government surplus” are as old as 
S armies, and today cover as wide a range of pro- 
ducts as modern armed forces demand from an 
industrial economy. They do not occur only in the 
aftermath of major wars, but all the time ; nor do they 
dispose only of the haversacks, pocket compasses, and 
blankets that Boy Scouts buy from Milletts, but also 
of machine tools, lorries, precision instruments, and 
big tonnages of steel scrap. In a recent typical year 
sales of metal scrap, machine tools, vehicles and 
“ warlike stores ” formed over half of Ministry of Sup- 
ply disposals ; clothing sales came to a mere 7 per cent 
and instrument sales even less. The end of a world war, 
certainly, is the time when the business becomes really 
huge and the hustle to clear surplus supplies attracts 
most notice. The sale of War Department lorries after 
the first world war gave a start to Britain’s road haulage 
industry. The sale of unwanted equipment and sup- 





plies after the second helped to equip British engineer- 
ing and meet the pent up demand for civil goods while 
new production was getting under way. It made a 
few private fortunes in the process, and fetched the 
Exchequer in the first four years of peace no less than 
£750 million from private dealers and foreign govern- 
ments. Since then, sales have brought in only about 
£250 million. From the peak, at more than {£250 
million in 1946-47, turnover on disposals dropped to a 
bare £30 million or so three to four years later and to 
less than £20 million a year by 1952-53 and 1953-54. 

The services always have something to sell and even 
the current turnover of well above £40 million a year is 
a sizeable business. Much military planning and pur- 
chasing of goods is of necessity against contingencies 
that happily never arise. Goods in constant use or 
supplies that have deteriorated in reserve still have a 
re-sale or scrap value. New developments in military 
technology can suddenly make large quantities of exist- 
ing equipment obsolete. Moreover, as in the last few 
years, there may be major changes in strategic and 
political thinking that mean sudden increases or drastic 
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reductions in the scale of future needs or even the aboli- 
tion of entire areas of defence effort, such as AA Com- 
mand and Coastal Defence. The latest defence policy 
has produced another “bump” in the turnover of 
Government sales, but a much smaller one. The market 
now is decidedly sticky. Steel and non-ferrous scrap 
prices have plummetted downward, the markets for 
second-hand machine tools and commercial vehicles are 
depressed, clothing sales are sluggish, and some manu- 
facturers are complaining vigorously about large offer- 
ings by the ministries. 

Civil servants in the Ministry of Supply and the 
service ministries who handle surplus disposals have 
few chances of playing their markets. They are unable, 
without a great deal of uneconomic administrative 
effort, to get long notice of what might be declared 
surplus ; still less can they cull the actual goods in 
advance from ordnance depots up and down the country 
to take advantage of temporarily good re-sale prices. 
Conversely, because service storage space has to be 
cleared quickly of unwanted goods, their chances of 
holding on to surplus supplies for good prices are 
limited. Now it might be a long wait. It may be pos- 
sible, as now, to spread the sale of machine tools over a 
year or eighteen months ; in any case the closing of 
ordnance factories happens to be conveniently spread 
out. Industries where demand is slack for new goods 
often tend to exaggerate the importance of Government 
sales upon normal trade. It is in the disposals authori- 
ties’ Own interest not to spoil the market, and Govern- 
ment disposals seem never to have exceeded Io per 
cent of the total sales of any item (that was in steel 
scrap when the country was still short of it). 

Several departmental and parliamentary committees 
in the last decade have investigated the way these sales 
are carried out, and it may be that the “ disposals busi- 
ness” is now about as efficient as it can be, given the 
need to keep overheads within bounds. This trade has 
always provided and probably will always provide good 
Sunday newspaper stories of stores sold off at knock- 
down prices and then having to be bought again expen- 
sively a year or so later. But the departments have to 
balance the cost of striving for one kind of efficiency 
against the real savings it offers—particularly in the 
“screening” process. This is intended to ensure that 
one ministry does not sell to dealers a piece of equip- 
ment needed now or soon by another. All ministries 
which sell goods have been made responsible for finding 
out whether surplus items may be needed elsewhere, 
and buying departments periodically send them “ shop- 
ping lists.” Auction catalogues are circulated by the 
disposal branches to universities, nationalised indus- 
tries, and in the first postwar years were sent to some 
local authorities as well as to the other ministries. But 
once the catalogues are printed, further delay while 
buying departments make up their minds can be costly 
and too many withdrawals can upset the auction. Most 
goods that a service finds redundant have a narrow 
specialised use. They may no longer be in a usable 
condition, may be obsolete, or their remaining “ shelf- 
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life” may be short ; and even where usable the cost 
of modifying or holding on to them a little longer may 
make the exercise not worthwhile. Moreover the price 
another department offers may be less than what private 
industry would pay. Transfers of surplus goods between 
ministries have never exceeded § per cent of total dis- 
posals turnover in any year since the postwar peak : an 
exhaustive screening system could easily cost more than 
it saved. There is no need to build a concrete wall to 
stop a tap dripping. 


r 1951, when the volume of disposals ceased to 
justify a central organisation under the Ministry 
of Supply for both home and overseas sales (though the 
Admiralty, as ever, managed to retain responsibility for 
its own disposals) the task was largely passed back to 
the departments that buy the supplies originally and 
accordingly ought to know more about the possibilities 
of finding another market for them. The Ministry of 
Supply still disposes of all War Office surplus stores 
in this country as well as selling of vehicles and machine 
tools for all three services: it also handles the breaking 
up of ammunition and explosives. Other departments 
do a little : the Stationery Office sells surplus office 
supplies, the Post Office sells Admiralty communica- 
tions equipment, and the Ministry of Power sells 
surplus coal and marine fuel (when it can). Overseas 
disposals, nowadays, are very small : the evacuation of 
the Suez Canal Zone four years ago was the occasion 
for the last marked flurry of activity. 


The public auction is not, however, the major outlet 
for disposals. Only about a third of the total receipts 
from the Supply and Air Ministries’ sales come from 
auctions, and the Admiralty conducts no auctions at 
all. How surplus stores are sold depends upon a great 
number of factors : the avoidance of delay and wasteful 
use of money and service manpower, the quality, nature 
and location of the goods, the number of potential 
buyers and the desire to get a good price. After 
fourteen years of postwar experience, the dis- 
posals branches have accumulated a considerable store 
of marketing expertise. Most surplus material has only 
a limited market, but auctions are generally held when 
the number of buyers is large and not readily identifi- 
able, and very large quantities of miscellaneous items 
become available, as in clothing, vehicles, machine tools, 
engineering stores and small portable pieces of service 
equipment with a ready appeal to consumers such as 
binoculars, wireless set kits, furniture, and small tools. 


Tendering is preferred where potential buyers are 
fewer and more identifiable, or where the goods are 
less easily or cheaply transportable to central depots. 
Scrap metal is usualiy sold by competitive tender, as 
are more specialised pieces of plant. Warlike stores 
that have not been “ demilitarised” before sale are 
sold to known buyers to facilitate safety pre- 
cautions and “after-sales” policing to ensure that 
their military value is subsequently destroyed. Dis- 
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posals branches also deal direct with individual firms 
or foreign governments where interest is likely to 
be confined to them. 

But the public auction attracts the greatest interest 
and, in general, the most criticism. The disposals 
authorities find a network of dealers a necessary adjunct 
to their business. The condition and quality of surplus 
material vary widely. Dealers will take the speculative 
risk and the financial burden of buying it, sorting it 
out, and clearing large lots in smaller quantities over a 
period of time to people who actually have a use for it. 
They are often prepared to exercise considerable 
ingenuity in finding markets for apparently quite use- 
less material or to cannibalise worn out equipment to 
get out of it what the consumer will buy. The minis- 
tries have never thought it worth their while to do any- 
thing of that sort themselves. How many dealers there 
are in Government surplus no one knows. They range 
from large firms like George Cohen and Sons, Thomas 
Ward, and Milletts—which have other business of 
their own—to the smaller dealers who ride to the 
auctions in their Rolls-Royces and the working man 
who may take a day off to chance his bid for £50 worth 
of equipment he thinks he can find a better price for. 

Though single lots of binoculars or army officers’ 
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shoes are put up at auctions for the benefit of the general 
public (and usually go to dealers, as the public usually 
does not bother to go), the prices fetched are for bulk 
lots of uncertain quality. The Ministry will not have 
it that these are “ give away ” prices, and is confident 
that it can now effectively guard itself against 
price rings. Most auctions attract several hundred 
dealers, bidding is brisk, and where comparisons are 
possible prices do not compare unfavourably with 
secondhand values (in some cases items have reserve 
prices). Comparison with original purchase prices is 
more difficult and not often done, but occasionally 
specialised items of plant in good condition are dis- 
covered to have fetched more than they cost new 
(several years before in a period of inflation). These 
auctions have long become almost a routine business. 
Fifty-four are scheduled to take place this year at 
Ministry of Supply depots and nearly 190 assorted lots 
were knocked down for more than £23,000 in under 
an hour and a half on the first morning of the latest 
three-day sale at Woolwich Arsenal. But auctions are 
not what they were. The chance of making fortunes, 
honestly or otherwise, is decidedly more difficult. There 
is more “ Ex-WD ” material available again: but con- 
sumer demand is much more elusive. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Quemoy Holds No Terrors 


HE story of the market is again that of the dog that 
did not bark in the night. On the rumblings at 
Quemoy the market did not fall. Over the week ended on 
Wednesday the Financial Times index of Government 
securities is up from 83.97 to 84.30, following a minor 
setback on Friday of last week, and on the industrial side 
The Economist indicator has risen 1.1 to a new peak of 
209.9. Quemoy produced little more than a shrinkage in 
the volume of business and a check to the rise. The fact 
that buyers delayed buying seems to promise that money 
will be coming into the market shortly. 

On the gilt-edged side, that justifies the expectations of 
continued strength and should justify a resumption of new 
issues soon. The prospects for whatever small gilt-edged 
issues are now launched are improved by the fact that the 
flow of issues in the industrial market is small. Such minor 
operations as the introduction of the 5s. ordinary shares of 
Telefusion (which enjoyed a hectic start on Thursday, rising 
from 15s. 9d. to over 18s.) have absorbed attention there. 
What buying there has been in the gilt-edged market this 
week has largely concerned the very short stocks, for the 
money market appears to be increasing its holding of bonds, 
‘and the irredeemables where personal funds play an impor- 
tant part. The banks seem unlikely significantly to increase 
their investment holdings until they see how more com- 


petitive lending affects their liquidity. It was in the 
mediums that hesitancy, on the part of the pension funds, 
was most marked this week. 

Only the most volatile among the financial community 
dared to talk about a further reduction in Bank rate this 
week. If that had indeed been added to all that has already 
been done to loosen the credit rein, it would presumably 
have meant that the authorities were taking a much more 
gloomy view of the likelihood of recession than is the invest- 
ing public ; it could almost have been a bear pointer for 
industrials. But that is not the present mood of the indus- 
trial market. It would be wrong to say that buyers now are 
ignoring the risk of trade recession. They are still slightly 
restrained by it, But they are thinking in terms only of a 
minor recession and trying to look beyond it ; Wall Street 
and American recovery are helping them. | 


STEEL 


Down to American Levels 


oR this year as a whole, the British steel industry 
F reckons that it could have produced 23} million ingot 
tons of steel ; in August it was producing at the rate of 
little over 153 million tons a year. Even allowing for the 
season (and steelworks have been shutting down for longer 
holidays this year than they would if they could sell more 
steel) this is 30 per cent or more below capacity. Demand 
is still pretty active for shect steel, but for few other pro- 
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ducts: though actual consumption of steel is now reckoned 
to be sharply down, the Iron and Steel Board as well as 
the Federation has now no doubt that consumers are 
beginning to use up their stocks. 


FINISHED STEEL: CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS 





Quarterly Consumption 





Consumers’ Stocks as’ 

Seasonally Stocks Months’ 

Actual corrected Endof quarter Supplies 
ae ere 3,602 3,470 3,660 3:2 
BD csacs 3,538 3,440 3,770 3°3 
_ eee 3,045 3,350 3,750 3:4 
iF wives 3,386 3,300 3,880 3°5 
Haare BP ksées 3,492 3,370 3,980 3°5 
Wr aneas 3,427 3,330 4,000 3:6 
ae -aewes 3,153 3,470 4,000 3°5 
OV scecs 3,554 3,460 4,120 3-6 
eee” BS kewes 3,525 3,400 4,220 3:7 
_ err 3,400 3,300 4,130 3-8 


But they still have plenty to use up. At the end of June 
the fall was just beginning to show: consumers held about 
90,000 tons less finished steel than three months before. 
But their stocks still amounted to close on four months’ 
consumption. If they have continued to use up the steel in 
the yard rather than buy more (money is beginning to be 
worth more than steel these days), and exports are still 
sagging, the British steel industry’s operating rate may 
now, or very soon, be below that of American steel. 


COAL 





Peering through the Gloom 


HEN economic expansion begins again, how much of 

v4 the national fuel market will coal have lost—and how 
can the industry make ends meet in the meantime ? These 
were the questions looming over the National Coal Board’s 
summer school at Oxford last weekend: Sir James Bowman 
offered the gloomy delegates neither prophecies nor 
comfort. His only forecast was the short-term guess that 
this year’s coal consumption may be eight million tons 
less than in 1957, not seven million tons less as he had 
reckoned earlier in the summer. .He made no pretence 
that the gains in productivity, and to some extent in costs, 
that the board has gained by cutting out some of its highest- 
cost output this year could significantly offset “ really 
serious financial difficulties” arising primarily from the 
fact that it is not managing to sell all of even this reduced 
output, and is itself having to finance unsold stocks that 
now total 133 million tons. These will be exacerbated if the 
miners get a wage increase at their second try this year. 
For the present, the board is determined not to go back 
on its long-term investment plans, nor on the short-term 
mechanisation drive that has contributed somewhat to its 
higher productivity: indeed, Sir James emphasised the need 
to “ obtain the optimum use of the mechanical aids of all 
kinds which have been introduced ” (which has been some- 
what neglected in the recent effort to get the machines in 
and working somewhere). It rests its confidence on long- 
term expansion in the economy, as any nationalised industry 
must. It has not yet, publicly, joined the miners in 
pressing for further reductions in the oil conversion 
programme inherited by the Central Electricity Generating 
Board. “Except in certain specialist processes,” declared 
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Sir James, “the economics of coal versus oil is still in 
favour of coal, although the balance is now so delicate in 
some industries that it will require all our efforts to main- 
tain and, if possible, improve it.” Unfortunately, the 
board’s room for manceuvre on prices, for example by 
“ opening its concertina ” wider, is beginning to be limited 
by the market as well as the Minister of Power. Even if 
it were confident of clearing more smalls by cutting prices 
(which it is not), demand is now soft in some of the sections 
of the market where it retains a monopoly, as for example 
in metallurgical coking coals. The length of the current 
recession in industrial demand could prove crucial for the 
economic—and political—future of this industry. 


PRE-MONTREAL 


Dropping in for Aid 


OMMONWEALTH ministers on their way to the Montreal 
. Conference have been dropping in on Washington and 
New York to see what can be done in “ raising the wind ” 
in the American markets before proceeding to the harsher 
soil of Canada. Mr Morarji Desai, the Indian Finance 
Minister, has confirmed the arrangements previously out- 
lined in Washington by which $100 million is being made 
immediately available by the United States in order to 
help cover India’s deficit up to the end of next March. 
Beyond this, the Administration has promised deferment 
of instalments on the 1951 wheat loan and a new wheat loan 
of $200 million on which the service is to be paid in local 
currency. 

The finance minister of New Zealand, whose immediate 
needs in London are being met by a £10 million overdraft 
at the Midland Bank, is negotiating a similar banking credit 
in New York. The American banks can be more generous 
in their interest charge than London—the Midland over- 
draft is at 5} per cent—but they are being more exacting in 
the matter of security. There is a suggestion that the gold 
holding of slightly over £8 million of the Reserve Bank of 
New Zealand should be hypothecated. 


CONSUMPTION 


Spending Still Rising—More Slowly 


ERSONAL spending has gone on rising this year even if 

little else in the economy has. In the first three months 
it was up 7 per cent over last year. For the second quarter 
complete details are not yet available, but, compared with 
the same period a year before, spending on items that 
make up about two-fifths of total personal expenditure rose 
4 per cent in that quarter after a 5} per cent increase 
in the first. That does not necessarily mean that the rate 
of growth is slackening. The first quarter’s figures looked 
a deal better than they really were because sales of cars 
in the Suez-shadowed first quarter of 1957 were well below 
half their normal level, because rents again rose sharply, 
and because tobacco prices were raised last autumn. In 
actual quantities of goods and services bought the growth 
was not so large ; it was 3 per cent, which was still the 
largest quarterly increase for quite some time. Over 
the items for which figures appear early, drink, tobacco, 
housing, household equipment, and clothing, the 
increase in volume over last year in that quarter was less 
than one per cent: in the second quarter it was smaller still, 
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Apart from higher rents and more as well as dearer 
tobacco, this increased spending has been going mainly on 
food—up 5 per cent by value and about half as much in 
volume in the first quarter. Fuel and light outlays and car 
purchases rose sharply but comparisons are difficult owing 

PERSONAL SPENDING 


(January to June) 


1956 1957 1958 1956-57 1957-58 


Percentage 
change in 
£mn. £mn. £mn, volume 

MON dEks ea eeeeewe 2,156 2,190 ce +1 con 
a 402 421 431 +- 2} Nil 
oo res 440 470 498 + 3} +2} 
PORN is isis ioc ennai 555 590 671 + | +14 
Fuel and Light ....... 316 319 ioe — 3} cae 
Household equipment 297 335 337 +114 +4 
Private CATS ow. cn ons 156 138 ee — 143 ins 
SAGER Sc osk.cc cues 618 648 647 + 3} —2 


Total (incl. others). 6,491 6,738 


to 


to the aftermath of Suez: compared with the first quarter 
of 1956 consumers bought about 43 per cent more power 
and heat for 18 per cent more money. Expenditure on beer 
has been falling, but more has gone on other forms of drink. 
Spending on household equipment is only fractionally up, 
while clothing outlays have been falling off. 


PERSONAL LOANS 


HP Controls Now 


HE introduction by banks of personal loans—this week 
ee Bank of Scotland has joined the majority of banks 
operating such schemes—has renewed the cry for abolition 
of the Board of Trade’s controls of hire purchase contracts. 
These specify minimum down payments (at present one fifth 
for furniture, one third for cars and one half for household 
equipment) and maximum periods of repayment (two years 
for most articles). A personal loan has important differences 
from a hire purchase contract. The goods are not in the 
lender’s ownership or even charged as security ; a personal 
loan, like an overdraft, is granted on the local manager’s 
assessment of the character of the applicant, and bank over- 
drafts have always been subject to a different set of controls 
from those governing hire purchase. Nonetheless, it may 
seem invidious to continue to restrict finance for the hire 
purchase customer at the time that new facilities, fulfilling 
a similar purpose, are being provided for the bank customer. 
The government view seems to be that the timing of any 
move on HP controls must be aligned with the desirability 
of giving a further stimulus to spending. 

Meanwhile, the Midland and at least one other bank are 
not making available under personal loans a greater pro- 
portion of the cost of goods being purchased than is allowed 
by the Board of Trade on hire purchase contract. Other 
banks take the view that their loans are personal to their 
customers and not rigidly tied to goods ; a customer could 
thus receive the full amount to cover an intended purchase. 

The limiting factor on all personal loans is the bank’s 
assessment of ability to repay. Most banks are leaving 
this entirely to the discretion of their managers, but one 
of the big banks operating the scheme is stipulating as a 
general rule that a loan should not exceed 15 per cent-of 
the customer’s net income after tax. This is rather below 
the percentage worked on by big New York banks, which 
centralise decisions on personal loans in a department at 
head office and lay down the criteria of credit assessment 
in the closest detail. 
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The response to the schemes so far has been encouraging ; 
applicants have been more impressed by the simple 
arrangements and the death cover than they have been 
deterred by the height of the interest rate as applied to the 
average balance. The Midland reports several thousand 
loans already arranged ; more than half have been for pur- 
chases of cars and around one fifth for house repairs. The 
average amount has been around £170; that at the West- 
minster has been a little higher, This week the Midland 
has opened its service of “ personal” cheques providing a 
cheque account at a cost of 6d. for each cheque. No counter 
moves have yet been made by other banks. 


Finance Houses Unruffled 


NLIKE some retail stores, the big hire purchase finance 

houses are making no dramatic move to meet the 
direct competition of the banks in instalment credit. A 
meeting of the Finance Houses Association on Thursday 
decided on a modest reduction in maximum service charges 
on cars: maximum commission rates to garages remain 
unchanged at 15 per cent of the quoted service charge, so 
that the garage will have plenty of incentive to send the 
customer to a finance house. 

Leading finance houses have, since the mid-August 
reduction in Bank rate, been applying the new scale. This 
is 73 per cent (formerly 8 per cent) for new cars ; 84 per 
cent (9 per cent) on used cars up to five years old ; and ro 
per cent (11 per cent) on older cars. The bank’s charge for 
personal loans is a uniform quoted 5 per cent. Apparently 
the finance houses are not worried. In any case, for the 
majority of the big houses, in which the banks now have an 
equity interest, the issues are by no means clear cut. 


Personal Loans for Cows 


UR correspondent in Dublin writes : The Irish banks 

are peculiar in that their deposit accounts 

are much greater than their current accounts—{197 million 

against £118 million at the end of last June. This contrast 

has made for a degree of dignified immobility that arouses 

criticism, not always well-informed, from time to time. 

These last three weeks, in Ireland as in Britain, have seen 
a minor banking revolution. 

The change of most immediate importance is the entry 
of the National Bank and the Munster and Leinster Bank 
into the provision of credit for the specific purpose of 
buying livestock. Irish farmers have been worried by the 
slow rate of progress in the eradication of bovine TB, which 
depends on the replacement of infected beasts. Also, 
although the improvement of grasslands has still a very long 
way to go, it is apparent that the cattle herd can be im- 
mensely increased. Under the new scheme (which is being 
studied by the other banks), two-thirds of the cost of a 
TB-tested heifer will be advanced to the farmer on the sole 
security of a veterinary certificate. Repayment, at the 
normal interest rate, will not begin for two years, These 
loans will be available for farmers who wish to buy tested 
heifers or to retain heifers for breeding. This seems a 
thoroughly useful form of assistance ; and it is welcome as 
a link between the banking system and agricultural 
development. 

The National Bank, which has acquired 45 per cent of the 
share capital of Bowmakers (Ireland) Ltd, is interested in 
applying hire-purchase to farmers’ needs of machinery 
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Sir Rufane’s watchful eye. From that small beginning has grown >" ae nl. PORT ELIZABETH — 
the modern Port Elizabeth, third largest port in South Africa, 

second city of Cape Province and one of the busiest industrial centres in the Union. 

Today it stretches for ten miles along the shores of Algoa Bay and its population has 

increased to almost 250,000: one feels that Sir Rufane and his lady would be well content 

with the outcome of their labours. 

The Bank’s ties with the Cape go back to 1838. Today over 200 offices 

throughout the Province keep us in constant touch with the latest local 

commercial developments. Business men who wish to benefit from this 

knowledge are invited to get in touch with our Intelligence Department, 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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The Dictating 
Machine that 
really cuts the 
cost of 
correspondence 








AGAVOX Wi 


With the new Agavox Model C you record at the speed of 
thought. You control the machine completely from the slim 
hand microphone. The recording medium — a tough plastic 
disc — slips into the machine like a penny in a slot — and each 
one of these discs can be used at least 20,000 times. Accurate 
* pin-punched ” indexing of dictation, corrections by over- 
speaking and automatic telephone recording by pressing a key 
are some of the many outstanding features of the economic 
Agavox. 

Write or telephone for details. See it on Stand 
36 at the Business Efficiency Exhibition, Man- 
chester, Sept. 22-27. 

For those who require remote-control dictation 
equipment there is the Agavox Teledictation System 
which has remarkable technical and operational 
features. It can be operated through a private 


automatic exchange or separate wiring. Full details 
on request. 





A famous name in light and sound 
for over 50 years 





dictating 
machine 
company 





(Proprietors M & L Haycraft Ltd) 


St. Stephen’s House + Westminster + London -: S.W.1I, 
Telephone : Whitehall 9618-9 
BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW 
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People vary enormously. They buy a wide range 
of brands in any particular product-group; they 
often spread their reading over a wide selection 
of national newspapers and magazines. One 
thing, however, is predictable. The vast majority 
of them—especially the housewives—read their 
regional evening paper every day. @In none of 
the large centres of population so far covered by 
the Newspaper Society Readership Survey does 
any other single medium give the advertiser the 
chance of making such effective contact with so 
many people (Conurbation average over 76%). 
And the Survey shows that the more you want 
to contact the families who earn and spend more, 


| the greater is the claim of the evening paper. 


KEMSLEY REGIONAL 


NEWSPAPERS 


Manchester - Newcastle - Sheffield - Cardiff 
Middlesbrough - Blackburn - Aberdeen - London 
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fertilisers and seeds. If successful, this innovation is likely to 
affect the business of country shops which often give long 
credit at imprecisely calculated rates of interest. On the 
other hand, it has been noted that many farmers still prefer 
to pay cash for such things as electrical equipment in pre- 
ference to buying them on hire-purchase terms. 

Finally, the Bank of Ireland and the Hibernian Bank are 
being merged. Bank mergers in Ireland have been rare 
indeed, and it is felt that the Republic is more than well- 
served with nine banking companies. As it happens, these 
two banks do not over-lap to any great extent ; but the 
agreement points the way to other combinations which 
would make possible considerable economies. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


The Elements of Growth 


NDUSTRIAL production is the kind that makes the news : 
I it can be measured comparatively easily and quickly, 
and every month its production index sets the whole pattern 
of opinion about the progress of the economy. Other kinds 
of production cannot : and it is only once a year, in the 
Blue Book on National Income and Expenditure, that the 
Central Statistical Office hazards any estimates of the output 
of the rest of the economy. These estimates are shaky, 
being beset with conceptual difficulties (Is a bus running 
empty producing a potential consumer satisfaction ? If an 
efficient shopkeeper manages to cut his margins, is he reduc- 
ing his output of distributive service ?): but many of the 
“hard figures ” of manufacturing output, also, are a good 
deal softer than they look. As the table shows, it is the 
accelerated growth of some of the service trades, coupled 
with the uninterrupted advance of electrical generation, that 
has made possible a slight advance in the national product 
in recent years, even though manufacturing output has 
stopped rising and is now declining quite sharply. 


PATTERN OF THE BOOM—AND AFTER 






Volume of Output (1948= 100) 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Agriculture & Fishing 114 116 118 118 123 126 
Mining & Quarrying.. 109 109 110 108 109 109 
Manufacturing ....... 116 123 133 142 140 143 
Construction ...+.... 104 Hl 15 116 123 123 
Gas, Electricity, Water 128 134 145 153 16) 163 
Transport & Comm'ns. 117 120 123 128 13) 132 
Distribution......... 104 Ht 118 121 122 125 
SND sc idnun cownnes 106 107 112 116 115 118 
Government ........ 102 103 101 98 96 94 
Professional services. . 112 114 116 119 122 125 
Other services....... 95 96 97 99 100 101 
Gross domestic product I11-0 116-4 122-5 127-2 127-6 129-6 





But it still seems true, in Britain at least, that manufac- 


turing is the prime mover. In more fortunate economies, 
a“ drift from the factory ” can be argued to spell increasing 
opulence : in Britain, it may do that, too, but on the latest 
evidence it also takes the main drive out of expansion. Over 
the last 20 years, with pauses in 1952 and since 1955, the 
gains in manufacturing productivity plus the relative 
reinforcement of the industries where those gains can be 
made have been the most important elements in economic 
growth in this country: 14 million out of the 2} million 
extra people who swelled the labour force between 1939 
and 1957 went into manufacturing. Since the war the 
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distributive trades have been gaining labour even faster than 


this, and since 1956 they have gained some workers from 
manufacturing. But this has been primarily a matter of 
replacing the assistants who left the shops during the war ; 
if one allows for the reclassification of labour statistics in 
1948, the distributive labour force even today is probably 
not quite back to 1939 levels (nor has “ professional, miscel- 
laneous and financial service’ employment grown signifi- 
cantly). And the blue book’s authors do not allow much 
growth in productivity to the service trades. From 1948 
to 1957, for example, its figures suggest a growth of only 
§ per cent in output per head in distribution, against one 
of 25 per cent in manufacturing—though the shops are now 
handling far more business than before the war with about 
the same labour force. 







The Rewards of Manufacture 


OFTER demand for manufactured products over the last 
S couple of years, less overtime, and much more short 
time has not checked the growth in the payroll of these 
industries :. their wage bill went up 53 per cent between 
1956 and 1957. They were able to match this with a 
similar rise in the value of their net output (i.e., turnover 
less their purchases of materials and components from out- 
side): but the volume of their output rose only 2 per 


WAGES AND SALARIES IN MANUFACTURING 


Average index 
wage number 


£ per year 1948= 100 


Average Index 
salary number 
£ per year 1948= 100 


FIs Ketncce 280 100 482 100 
GW wakeuacs 291 104 500 104 
STOW sctweces 303 108 518 108 
ko Ceres 331 118 556 11S 
oc ee? 360 129 588 122 
OWe scene dss 382 137 610 127 
UFS4 cccccces 409 146 648 135 
HFSS scceccac 444 159 686 142 
Se eeeeness 477 171 727 151 
BION senasian 507 isl 764 158 


cent. The blue book provides figures enabling an estimate 
to be made of average annual wages and salaries in manufac- 
turing. These have their limitations : the statisticians of the 
Central Office use an average yearly total of wage and salary 
earners in these industries (from Census of Production 
figures) that is consistently nearly 500,000 less than the 
Ministry of Labour records as being employed there in the 
middle of each year, and the inclusion of directors’ fees in 
the total salary bill slightly exaggerates the average salary fee 
(with these excluded, the 1957 average would be about £710 
a year). But they give some indication at least of the spread 
of rewards between working in overalls or in white collars. 





ROCKETS 


Black Knight 


HE designers of the Black Knight rocket have done a 
. sound and thorough job for which they fully deserve 
the country’s congratulations. But it is as well to be quite 
clear about what is involved in asking this rocket to do 
a job for which it was not initially designed. Black Knight 
is essentially a lash-up on which to test various designs of 
nose cone for the 2,500 mile ballistic weapon Blue Streak 
that should be ready for test in the early 1960s and it has 
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made an excellent first shot at this difficult task. There 
are a number of different systems for dissipating the heat 
that would otherwise burn up the missile’s thermonuclear 
warhead before it reached ground. The cone can be 
wrapped, onion-like, in various expendable outer layers that 
burn off in succession leaving the main structure intact, 
or it can have a ridged outer surface that serves to conduct 
away the heat. The statement that two dozen or more 
Black Knights are likely to be fired suggests that several 
designs may be under test. 

It requires the simplest rocket for such investigations. 
Such a rocket has to carry little or no payload. The rocket’s 
mechanical reliability is obviously of prime importance but 
its job is to carry the experimental nose cones to the same 
height that the Blue Streak will reach. It has neither the 
space nor the power supply for the many instruments needed 
to guide and place a satellite in orbit. Nor is it, for the 
same reasons, capable of carrying any form of warhead and 
it is in no sense a prototype of a ballistic weapon. To 
convert Black Knight into a sputnik launcher would require 
the addition, according to the Minister of Supply, of two 
extra stages. This would change the basic simplicity of the 
existing design and add enormously to the cost and com- 
plexity of the project. Because Black Knight has been 
successfully fired, it would not follow that Black Knight plus 
two would be equally trouble free ; the difficulties of most 
rocket launchings occur not when the first stage is fired, but 
when the point comes for the second and third rockets to 
take over. If the Royal Society persuades the government 
to support a satellite research project, it might well prove 
simpler and in the long run cheaper to wait for the bigger, 
more powerful and fully instrumented Blue Streak itself 
than to try to adapt Black Knight for functions for which 
it was never designed. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sterling again above Par 


FTER a momentary dip below parity with the United 

States dollar the pound has quickly recovered to around 
$2.804. By long tradition September is the worst month 
in the year for sterling, and last week’s weakening of the 
rate was due to sizeable commercial demand for dollars, 
by tobacco companies and others, on a market rendered 
nervous by the Quemoy affair. The Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account did not support the pound on _ the 
fall and the subsequent recovery has been equally unaided. 
The recovery is partly a reflection of the weakness of the 
United States dollar, which stands at or below its parity 
against all European currencies including the French franc. 
Against the Dutch guilder sterling looks much weaker ; the 
rate is at support point and has needed some official 
assistance. 

The outstanding movement in the foreign exchange market 
however has been the weakness of the Canadian dollar, 
which has slipped this week from $2.73 to $2.75} against 
sterling. Its premium against the US dollar has narrowed 
to 1.8 cents, compared with 4.7 cents a year ago. The per- 
sistence of a high premium on the Canadian dollar in the 
earlier months of this year was due to the continued flow of 
American capital to Canada and in particular to the issues 
of bonds then being made by Canadian provinces and cor- 
porations in New York where interest rates were low. Now 
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that the bond market has broken, these issues have stopped, 
and the Canadian dollar has been deprived of the capital 
inflow which had been supporting it. 


D-MARK LOANS 


Germany Lends Again 


oT on the heels of news of the Anglo American 
DMs50 million convertible bond issue come other 
events which show that Germany is now striding boldly 
into the business of foreign lending as becomes the 
strongest creditor nation in Europe. One such event is 
the start in Bonn of negotiations on extensive Greek 
requests for German credits. A direct government to 
government loan equivalent to $100 million is involved in 
addition to a $103 million credit for capital development. 
German support is also being enlisted to obtain for Greece 
the $300 million credit from the European Investment Bank 
to be set up as part of the common market scheme, though 
a request for a loan from an institution not yet established 
to a country not a member of the body that will establish 
it may seem far fetched. 

Discussions have also been taking place between Bonn 
and OEEC headquarters in Paris for funding the bulk of 
the DM4,250 million ($1,000 million) credits that Germany 
has already extended to EPU. The proposal is that this 
should be converted into a debt owed direct to German 
investors by an issue of EPU bonds in the German market. 
The German authorities favour the move because it would 
drain off excess liquidity from the German money market. 
If this were done now it would require a major change in 
the legal status of EPU. But it is not yet certain that the 


Germans intend to make the change before EPU is 
liquidated. 


DIAMONDS FOR GERMANY 


A Change of Front? 


The Central Selling Organisation has no desire to dis- 
criminate against the German cutting industry, and would 
be pleased to receive applications on behalf of individual 
German cutting firms on the same basis as applications are 
received from cutters in other countries. .... Up to date 
the Central Selling Organisation has received no applica- 
tions for supplies of gem diamonds from any German 
cutting firm. 

HE tone of this announcement from the Diamond 
Syndicate suggests that it is trying to set the record 
straight. To the Germans, however, it will appear as the 
lifting of an unwritten ban: there would have been no point, 
they can argue, in applying for a “sight ” if an application 
was to be turned down. That might well have happened in 
the past. The announcement follows hotfoot on the German 
loan to Anglo American. The amicably conducted negotia- 
tions about this loan did not touch on supplies of diamonds 
to German cutters, but once the loan was arranged, the 
question could not be left unanswered. 

The Central Selling Organisation has answered it in the 
right way. German diamond cutting employs under 4,000 
people, and is now to be put on the same footing as the 
American, Dutch and English cutting industries. Like 
them it will have to bow to the preferential treatment, 


Continued on page 872 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Geneva Landmarks 


So now leaving Geneva drunk 
with words are inclined to say that 
nothing new has come out of the past 
forinights marathon conference on 
alomic energy and to a limited extent 
they are right. There has been only 
one radical new proposal, a system for 
controlled fusion put forward by the 
American Dr Christofilos that is in 
theory superior to any other method 
yet explored—Zeta included—but 
which may in practice prove impossible 
10 engineer. Nuclear physics no longer 
bounds forward by a series of great 
discoveries and it is unreasonable to 
expect that it should. What has 
emerged from the conference is a mass 
of specialist detail of considerable im- 
portance to those with strong technical 
digestions, new reminders of the closely 
paralleled work carried out in different 
countries, and an opportunity for the 
cross-fertilisation of ideas among men 
who work very much in isolation. 


Fusion 


Deep differences appear between the 
British approach and the American or 
Russian approach to the engineering of 
thermonuclear apparatus. All three 
agree that the first object is to raise 
the heat—or more precisely, the energy 
—of the feed gas high enough, and to 
hold it long enough, for fusion to take 
place. They agree (except Dr Christo- 
filos) that the only chance of doing this 
is 10 wrap and then squeeze the gas in 
the only “container ” that is capable of 
holding it at fusion temperatures of 
millions of degrees, namely a magnetic 
field. They have different ideas about 
the size, shape and method of building 
these magnetic containers, which they 
debate almost as if they were tangible 
physical objects. In Zeta, the container 
assumes the shape and function of an 
inner tube, holding an ever rising 
pressure of gas. In the magnetic trap 
or bottle system which the Americans 
and Russians and indeed many British 
scientists, see as the most promising 
aliernative to Zeta, these magnetic fields 
behave more like the liner of a thermos 
flask which is subsequently filled with 
wildly excited particles of gas. 

The Russians, who have a taste for 
jumbo-sized research apparatus, have 
just constructed a vast magnetic bottle 
on these lines, nearly 40 feet long. This 
Tequires 4,000 kilowatts of electric power 
to energise it and is potentially capable 
of temperatures of 1,000 million degrees 
centigrade, or ten times that at which 
fusion begins to yield a net gain of 
energy. The Russians have been run- 
ning in this equipment during August, 
and some of them gave the impression 


{ 


of being doubtful whether it would 
work as well as they hoped. 

Fusion is still a matter of promise, 
not actual achievement. Present instru- 
ments are not sensitive enough to 
measure whether it has ever taken place 
inside existing equipment, although it 
is highly probable that it has. This 
inadequacy of instrumentation denies 
real knowledge about what is happen- 
ing and is a barrier to progress. It 
means that the only certain way of 
demonstrating that fusion has occurred 
is to scale up apparatus to a point where 
these results will be so obvious as to 
remove al] doubt. This is now being 
done not only in Russia but also in 
Britain and the US. The bigger plants 
should be working next year, but it 
has yet to be shown that scaling up 
in size brings about a corresponding 
improvement in performance. More- 
over, there are serious engineering 
difficulties in the way of obtaining the 
extremely high degree of vacuum, the 
strength of magnetic field, and even the 
rapid input of electric current, in these 
bigger plants on all of which the suc- 
cess of the reaction can depend. 


Nuclear Power 


The attitude of scientists towards 
nuclear power is noticeably more sober 
than it was two or three years ago. 
Experience has brought out engineering 
difficulties latent in many systems and 
the two leading designs emerge as the 
Calder Hall type of gas cooled reactor 
and the American boiling water designs. 
These latter are basically simpler even 
than Calder Hall types. The reactor is 
a kettle in which water boils and from 
which steam is taken to the turbines. 
Without boilers or heat exchangers, the 
capital cost of the American system is 
lower, while prototype boiling water 
reactors have proved capable of giving 
three times more heat than was origin- 
ally expected. Even though it will be 
some time before the first 180 mW boil- 
ing water power station is finished, 
this design must be considered as 
British industry’s most serious com- 
petitor. It seems certain to be picked 
by the World Bank for the power 
station which it is financing in Southern 
Ttaly. 

The strength of the Calder Hall 
system lies in its relative ease of engi- 
neering, its cheap fuel and the growing 
experience of not only British but alse 
of French engineers in this type of 
design. Britain is working on mark II 
and III reactor designs; other coun- 
tries are still designing and commis- 
sioning their first-generation stations. 
Even the Americans, long opposed to 
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the Calder Hall system, have recently 
begun their own work on gas-cooled 
reactors. But British engineers were 
not particularly impressed by the 
papers that the Americans presented ; 
perhaps they felt that the size of power 
station picked for study was in some 
cases not chosen to show the Calder 
Hall type at its best. 


Electricity Costs 


At the same time, there was a marked 
feluctance on the part of the delegates 
to chance their arm on estimates of 
atomic electricity costs. This again may 
be a sign of caution acquired with’ 
experience. Early American cost esti- 
mates have proved wildly wrong and the 
Russians say flatly that the only way of 
knowing what a reactor costs is to build 
it and then add up the bill. They expect 
the cost of electricity from the first 100 
megawatt unit of a 6-reactor, 600 mega- 
watt power station commissioned last 
week to cost twice that of power from 
their more efficient thermal stations, and 
slightly less than that from their highest 
cost stations. The only detailed papers 
on costs were two British ones which 
showed that nuclear power is working 
out slightly dearer than early estimates 
suggested, not because designs have dis- 
appointed but because of changes in 
interest rates and second thoughts about 
the possible value of by-products like 
plutonium. The cost of nuclear power 
in the first commercial stations is likely 
to work out at 0.77d. a unit against an 
average of o.6d. for coal fired stations, 
whereas a year ago it looked as if the 
cost of electricity from the two types of 
stations was likely to be roughly equal. 
But really big 500 mW stations such as 
that being built at Hinkley point are 
expected to produce electricity at 
between 0.6d. and o.7d. a unit. 

Not all countries, however, can use 
§00 qr 800 megawatt power stations, as 
British companies have learned. The 
British and American exhibitors who 
came to Geneva in considerable numbers 
hoping to do business are returning 
home disappointed. Instrument makers 
did good trade, although the attend- 
ance at the commercial exhibition, as 
distinct from the scientific and govern- 
ment sponsored one, was poor. But the 
atomic manufacturing groups now feel 
this is not the way to sell nuclear power, 
and it may be difficult to get them to 
support a similar commercial exhibition 
in the future. British companies are, 
moreover, concerned about the sharp 
price increases asked by the Atomic 
Energy Authority for the nuclear fuel 
that it manufactures for their power 
stations. It is said that the price has 
been raised in some cases from £17,000 
to £21,000 a ton—a big element in the 
cost of a reactor holding several hundred 
tons of fuel. 
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formalised in firm contracts, that is given to the Belgian 
industry, employing about 10,000 people, on Antwerp 
quality gems ; it will have to buy the gems in parcels as 
offered at the sights—a practice which usually means that 
a cutter has to re-sell those grades not suited to his 
purposes ; and it will have to accept the syndicate’s choosi- 
ness about which firms are granted “ sights.” 

Since the war only one application for a sight has come 
from Germany, and that was for industrials. The deal fell 
through, as the parcel offered was too mixed for the German 
firm’s purposes. On gems, the German cutting industry 
has specialised on melée, small rofind stones of less 
than a carat a piece. German cutters have bought these 
openly from New York and, far from openly, from Antwerp 
where trading in diamonds to or from Germany has been 
forbidden. The middlemen took their turn, but they sold 
retail the stones the Germans specifically wanted. The 
German industry may still be willing to pay for such a 
service. But if the parcels offered by the syndicate—say, of 
melée—take the needs of the German cutters into considera- 
tion, then direct trade is possible. The announcement 
suggests that that is in mind, 


IFC IN AFRICA 


New African Links 


OLLOWING the arrangement recently announced whereby 
the World Bank’s affiliate, International Finance Cor- 
poration is to examine projects jointly with the Merchant 
Bank of Central Africa, IFC is working out similar arrange- 
ments with Rhodesian Acceptances (the issuing house 
sponsored by Rhodesian Anglo American) in Rhodesia and 
with Union Acceptances (the issuing house sponsored by 
Anglo American and Barclays DCO) and IFC in South 
Africa. These arrangements will provide for joint study 
and investigation of various projects and for IFC to become 
an “investor of last resort.” IFC is known to be keen to 
make some investments of direct advantage to Africans ; it 
will be recalled that the agreement with Merchant Bank of 
Central Africa was described as “ non-exclusive.” 


NON-FERROUS METALS . 


No Working Party for Copper 


F the outlook in the non-ferrous metal markets this week 
had been as bleak as it was a few months ago when the 
United Nations conferences on copper, lead and zinc were 
planned, it is possible that the result of the conference 
would have been quite different. As it is copper is holding 
its own at just over £200 a ton—well clear of the worst— 
with no more support than the voluntary production cuts 
that a large number of important producers have made. So 
the London conference has this week reached a quick 
decision: there will be no Governmental action on copper, 
and no working party much less any international scheme 
to deal with a burdensome surplus. It would be an exagger- 
ation to say that not even Chile wanted a working party, 
but Chile did not press the idea. 
As The Economist goes to press the decision on lead and 
zinc (considered together) still hangs in the balance and 
is much more doubtful. It seems certain that the United 
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States favours a working party for the two metals. But the 
metal that has been taking the selling pressure this week— 
tin—is the one that already has its control scheme and is 
not on the conference agenda. The flurry last week that 
followed the imposition of a quota on Russian and Chinese 
tin is over. Cash tin is back at the support price of £730 
a ton, with the buffer again having to hold it there. Forward 
tin is a little below the cash price. The cause of the 
trouble is, surprisingly enough, still Russian tin. It seems 
that Russian tin coming on the market this week came 
from a ship that arrived recently at Liverpool with an 
August bill of lading. It looks possible that this tin will 
be deductible against the current three months’ quota. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


An Order to Compete? 


HEN it investigated Britain’s trade in imported timber 
Ve some years ago, the Monopolies Commission found 
that 90 per cent or more of the business was handled 
through agents of overseas suppliers and importers who 
were on “approved lists.” These agents and importers 
undertook to deal exclusively with one another, precluding 
other merchants and timber consumers from buying more 
directly, and controlled further entry to the approved lists 
by other merchants. The commission recognised that in 
any event there were sound economic reasons why most of 
the trade would pass through these “ recognised channels,” 
but it thought that agreements restricting entry and other 
kinds of trade were against the public interest and should 
be brought to an end. In November, 1953, the Government 
told the Timber Trade Federation that it proposed to imple- 
ment the commission’s recommendation: and in February 
and March, 1954, the various sections of the TTF con- 
cerned did cancel these agreements and undertakings. In 
February last year the Board of Trade instructed the com- 
mission to find out how far the trade had complied with its 
recommendation, and whether any other arrangements 
having similar effects to the agreements abandoned had been 
adopted. And in July, in a report printed this week, the 
commission reported that in its opinion the former agree- 
ments concerning hardwood and softwood, though not those 
concerning plywood, had been replaced by arrangements 
having much the same effect, in that “a substantial and 
influential body of the members of the sections and associa- 
tions concerned . . . will not buy from, or sell to, persons 
who are not named in the appropriate list.” 

A new case of exclusive dealing of this kind would not 
now fall within the scope of the Monopolies Commission, 
but would require to be registered and eventually considered 
by the Restrictive Practices Court. One already held to 
be against the public interest by the commission, and in 
respect of which an undertaking has been given, could still 
be dealt with by an order from the Board of Trade (though 
after 1960 businessmen concerned, subject to the Board’s 
permission, will have a right of appeal to the Restrictive 
Practices Court). This one does not merely-present the 
Board with the question whether to try to frame an order 
to prevent these restrictive practices in a trade where very 
few consumers, even, seem to have been anxious to try to 
take advantage of freer bargaining. It further emphasises 
the fact that the Registrar of Restrictive Practices will 
eventually have to develop some similar machinery for 
“follow-up ” investigation of agreements abandoned after 
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SALES 
OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


equipped to provide quick, efficient service 


Behind the Yale Industrial Trucks at work Austria, Vienna .......... Gebruder Gréh 










‘ Belgium, Liege .................. Fenwick 
throughout the world are well-equipped Yale Denmart, Copenhagen vassese-V. Lowener 
Sales and Service offices. Personnel have the _Finland, Helsinki ......Oy Machinery AB 
training and skill to give you prompt, effi- The Hellenic Technical Supply Co. 

‘ a Holland, Rotterdam 
cient service whenever your Yale Equipment Van Eyle & Ruygers, N. V. 
: tran, Teheran. .....Sabet-Pasal Co., Inc. 
needs it. Ireland, Dublin 
Yale offers the most complete line of In- Blackwood Hodge (Ireland) Ltd. 
‘ 4 ‘ israel, Tel Aviv Automotive Equipment Ltd 
dustrial Lift Trucks in the world. And, no Italy, Milan......................Fenwick 


: : +s Lebanon, Beirut 
matter what their point of origin, they are Nicholas Stephanou & Fils 


built to the highest standards of quality and —Moroeee, Gneatianen .. Forges de Sazae 
. ca Norway, Oslo ...... , Moh 
incorporate the most advanced engineering Pereenh, theuaabtoney 0h. ©. Hathatte Aide 


Rhodesia, Bulawayo 
features developed by Yale research. All Yale D. Drurs & Co. (Rhodesia) Ltd. 











trucks are available in the currencies of the Spain, Barcelona ................ Fenwick 
Sweden, Stockholm. .....A-B V. L6wener 
free world. Contact your nearest Yale Sales S¥itzeriang, Zurich... Forrer-Fenwick 


and Service Representative about your Turkey, Ankara. .....Koc Ticaret T.A.S. 


: Union of S. Africa, Johannesburg 
handling problems. eer D. Drury & Co. Ltd. 






YALE’ 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


a(S wed 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
CHRYSLER BLDG., N.Y., U.S.A, 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY * WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 
and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A, 


Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK § sAinT-OUEN, SEINE, FRANCE «+ MILAN, ITALY 
and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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The trouble with the workers is—they don’t work hard enough! a 
Hold on! Some of them are having to work too hard 

for the results that they achieve. - 
’ t ’ . s Bri 
That’s odd, coming from you. Haven’t you made a great thing of Work Study in I.CI. ? Fre 
Ita 
° ° . ° Sw 
Yes, we aim to help everyone work more effectively, by studying the jobs Or 

they are doing. We try to discover unnecessary drudgery or strain, 

frustrating time spent waiting for instructions, tools, materials and so on. 
‘ : ; If 
You make it sound quite pleasant . . . But what about the old stopwatch ? of 
Well, we use it for measuring time—just as we use weighing machines to measure 2 
quantities and rulers to measure lengths. We don’t th 
. 5 a 
guess a ton of salt for a customer, and we don’t guess times when we’re « 
dealing with the way the other fellow does his job—it wouldn’t be fair. ” 
And tt pays? pl 
eo asia m 
‘&/ 7 Would we employ a Work Study staff of 1,400 if it didn’t? : 
- Su 
I can remember when one of our manufacturing Divisions was thinking Wi 
“ "| of spending a million pounds on a new factory, but they were able se 
to postpone it for years, just by making better use of the machines tu 
its 
and equipment they already had. m 
st 


Pity more people don’t use Work Study, considering our economic position. Why don’t people face the facts? 
ee 


Well, you can’t face the facts unless you have them. That’s what Work Study 
provides. More and more people are learning to face facts each year. 
And not only I.C.I. people. Already 1,600 leaders of other 
organisations have come to I.C.I. to hear how we go about 


this Work Study business—and we in turn are learning from them. 
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a Court decision (as well as those formally abandoned even 
before registration). Until that is in being and operating 
effectively, it will be impossible to judge whether Britain’s 
revised method of investigating monopoly wil! have achieved 
anything at all—beyond a strengthening of legal sanctions 
for individual resale price maintenance and somewhat fuller 
employment for the company lawyers. 


FOREIGN CARS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Beyond the Rubicon? 


ALES of foreign cars in the United States this year have 
S passed the point, measured as a proportion of the total 
market there, that one or two domestic manufacturers went 
on record as saying not so long ago would compel the 
industry to think seriously about entering the small car 
field itself. Total foreign sales have almost doubled 
between the first half of last year and this, from just over 
80.000 to almost 160,000. As a proportion of the total 
market, they have jumped from 2} per cent to 6} per cent— 
beyond the critical § per cent—but this is only because 
domestic sales have slumped by a third. If the market for 
the American manufacturers’ own slightly refurbished 1959 
models, still longer, plushier, and more chromium plated, 
does pick up, will imports still keep on growing as fast ? 

FOREIGN CAR SALES IN THE UNITED STATES 


(January to June) 








1956 1957 1958 
VEE CHOPIN So's 6 weaawiccaces 28,636 38,575 60,314 
SGU Sci ot rhwicwnimoateewees 12,574 30,597 57,843 
POE ¢ dee ccusccseivaseuceas 1,864 9,05! 25,974 
Was sate cece cnsswweee sons 217 | ,087 8,761 
SEN oo xislaS-:sscwble ene secads 51 3,816 6,260 
COR GUUGFINE so. 6k éi stances 22 105 179 
PORE FORMED 2 isk kd Sdccdcin 43,364 83,231 159,331 
Total Foreign and American... 3,088,487 3,070,958 2,368,359 











If one counts in the sales of the highly successful Rambler 
of American Motors—nearly 80,000 in the first six months 
of 1958—and if some of Studebaker-Packard’s hopes for its 
new models should also be realised, the small car market in 
the United States could soon exceed the 500,000 to 600,000 
a year mark that has been the other, somewhat higher, 
“critical point ” quoted by those in the industry who have 
been. prepared to commit themselves. 

British firms are tussling hard with the Germans for first 
place in American imports this year. By the middle summer 
months they had regained the leadership in monthly sales 
though on the half-yearly total West Germany was still 
slightly ahead. Among individual makes, the Volkswagen 
was still well in front with some 40,000 models sold in the 
six months, more than a quarter more than at the same time 
last year. Ford, drawing upon its new distributing oppor- 
tunities with American Ford’s dealers, more than doubled 
its sales and shot easily into top position among British 
makes. But total British Ford sales in the United States are 
still only about a third of Volkswagen’s. 


“CORONA” BID 


Victory to Beecham 


EECHAM GrouP has beaten Schweppes, and gained con- 
B trol of Thomas and Evans, manufacturers and dis- 
, 


tributors of “ Corona” mineral waters. Holders of 79 per 
cent of Thomas and Evans ordinary shares have now 
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accepted the offer of one 5s. Beecham ordinary share plus 
30s, in an unsecured loan stock (cashable through Philip 
Hill Higginson at 51s. 6d. altogether) for every ros. share. 
The offer has been extended to September 22nd. Minority 
shareholders would be foolish not to close with this offer, 
for at 51s. 6d. the shares seem fully valued. That price was 
reached only because of competitive bidding between the 
Beecham Group and Schweppes. Their final bids were 
about equal and it was then clear that neither was willing 
to go much above §Is. 

Holders of 14.7 per cent of the Thomas and Evans equity, 
including the two joint managing directors Mr Frank 
Webster and Mr Glyn Williams, had the support of 
Hambros Bank and had accepted the Schweppes offer. But, 
apart from them, few others seem to have rallied to the 
Schweppes standard. Now that Schweppes has withdrawn, 
the associates of Hambros Bank have accepted the Beecham 
bid. Their original stand at the outset of the struggle for 
a better price has been vindicated. One point now needs 
clarifying : will the Beecham group run Thomas and Evans 
as a separate entity or will it integrate its door-to-door 
delivery service with its other soft drink interests ? 


WOOL 


The Fall Checked 


ooL sales were resumed in London this week in 
\X circumstances that made it certain that prices must 
be substantially below those of last season. Selling in 
Australia and South Africa had already started and prices 
have been ranging from 5 per cent to 15 per cent below 
those of the end of last season. An average drop of 73 per 
cent in the primary markets must have its repercussions in 
London even though spinners and topmakers have run their 
stocks down in the knowledge that they could rely on the 
London September sale for quick supplies if they went too 
far. Moreover, recession in the Yorkshire mills was deepen- 
ing during the summer months. Bradford did apparently 
need a little wool quickly and made most of the competition 
at the London sales which opened firmer than expected with 
prices 2} per cent to 7} per cent down compared with the 
close in July. The bulk of the 54,000 bales offered com- 
prises 32,000 bales of New Zealand wools, about half of 
them slipes. 

On the outlook, the best that can be said is that after 
the initial sharp fall wool has not dropped further. Austra- 
lian prices also are now steady. At present levels the price 
support schemes of New Zealand and South Africa could 
be a useful steadying influence, and it is always permissible 
to hope that the Eastern block will turn out a bigger buyer 
than had been expected. 


BOLSA. 


Money for New Business 


HE Bank of London and South America foreshadowed 
a week a rights issue to shareholders in the propor- 
tion of one for two, which will raise its issued capital from 
£5,050,000 to £7,575,000. Terms are being decided in 
conjunction with the Capital Issues Committee. Share- 


holders will hope for a modest bonus element in the price ; 
The capital 


the {1 shares at present stand at 33s. 


876 BUSINESS NOTES 


is needed for three main purposes. The first is the con- 
tingent liability on the new Bank of London and Montreal, 
set up jointly with the Bank of Montreal in the West 
Indies, and beginning operations next month. The author- 
ised capital of the new bank is £7 million, subscribed equally 
by the two banks, with at present £5 million paid up. The 
share of the Bank of London and South America, however, 
consists mainly of the business, assets and organisation of 
its existing branches in Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador and 
central America. Active measures are being taken by the 
new bank to acquire branches in Kingston, Jamaica, and 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. In view of this expansion, the 
Bank of London and South America feels it necessary to 
be ready to subscribe its additional £1 million. 

Secondly, the bank has major commitments to rebuild 
some of its own premises ; plans for the next four years may 
absorb around £3 million gross. Thirdly, demands for 
financing exports of capital goods have been increasing in 
the past few years, and buyers have been pressing for 
longer credits. The bank feels that the finance of both 
premises and medium-term export credits should properly 
be found from permanent capital. Sir George Bolton, the 
chairman, is confident about the prospects in the Caribbean 
and Latin America. Asia and Africa, he states, are destroy- 
ing their attractions for foreign investors. Latin America 
and the Commonwealth should benefit. Sir George plays 
down the effect of political instability and currency depre- 
ciation: business has a way of going on, and going on 
profitably. ‘* We must get used to dealing with communities 
which do not really believe in governments.” 


DSIR 


Below the Salt 


N its report on the affairs of the Department of Scientific 
] and Industrial Research, the Select Committee on 
Estimates is anxious to be helpful. The DSIR is under- 
going major re-organisation ; in the committee’s words, 
“many criticisms which might have been levelled against 
the Department’s general organisation as lately as Novem- 
ber 1957 (when the committee began its inquiries) had been 
rendered out of date by July 1958 (when it finished them).” 

‘It is not the DSIR that gets the sharp edge of the com- 
mittee’s tongue, but some of the government departments 
that use, or should use, its facilities. 

The impression that emerges from the evidence is that 
such departments are prepared to use the DSIR but not to 
take it into their confidence. The Road Research Labora- 
tory, for example, works almost full-time on questions 
referred to it by the Ministry of Transport. But the 
Ministry rarely, if ever, asks the laboratory to look over the 
tenders submitted by contractors for major road or airport 
building projects to see whether these make the best use 
of new techniques or offer scope for economies. Likewise 
the Admiralty, which runs its own ship research laboratories, 
knows what work is being done by the DSIR in the same 
field, but does not inform the DSIR in return of its own 
programme, though it is prepared to give details of work 
done to DSIR scientists who have been cleared for security. 
How, asks the committee, can the DSIR conceivably ask 
the Admiralty for specific data when it does not know 
what work the Admiralty does ? 

The committee suggests much closer co-operation be- 
tween the Admiralty and DSIR, including a sharing of 
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their research facilities. It was plainly not impressed by 
the suggestion that there was no duplication between the 
investigations conducted by the Admiralty and the DSIR, 
into the design of ships and propellers. In other cases it 
makes the more drastic recommendation that where a DSIR 
laboratory is working more or less wholly for a particular 
government department, that department should take it 
over. Thus the Road Research Laboratory would become 
part of the Ministry of Transport and the laboratories 
specialising on pest infestation, radio research and water 
pollution would be taken over by other departments. This 
might give the laboratories greater status in the eyes of the 
civil servants—and it is in line with the policy of the DSIR 
in divesting itself of activities that can be satisfactorily 
sponsored elsewhere. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Building and civil engineering contractors took £645 
million worth of orders for new work in the first half of 
1958, £54 million or nearly 8 per cent less than the year 
before. New contracts for housing and for new industrial 
and commercial development were down by 17 per cent, 11 
per cent, and 6 per cent respectively. But public authority 
contracts, apart from housing, were 7 per cent higher, at 
£207 million: this would include, however, the big 


contracts for the road programme let in the early months 
of 1958. 


bd * * 


Hillman has put its new 13-litre overhead. valve engine 
into the Minx for 1959, with new rear-axle ratios, and is 
offering the car in new two-tone colours with a changed 
radiator grille. Prices are unchanged, except for the estate 
car version, which comes down by £40 Ios.’ Ford is intro- 
ducing a 12-passenger version of its Thames van, somewhat 
on the style of the Dormobile: no purchase tax is payable 
on this vehicle, which will cost only £640. 


* * * 


Odhams Press this week produced the first four-colour 
gravure page ever published in a British newspaper, by pre- 
printing the advertisement on a reel of newsprint later run 
through the ordinary letterpress printing of the Daily 
Herald. The paper stretches slightly in the gravure process, 
so that the coloured advertisement does not remain in 
register with the letterpress: Odhams have dealt with this 
by printing identical advertisements on the top and bottom 
halves of the page, in what they called a “ wallpaper ” 
technique, but later they hope to compensate for the paper 
stretch by control techniques. One of Odhams’ other 
announcements this week was less happy ; it decided to 
merge its picture magazine Illustrated with its text maga- 
zine Fohn Bull, 


* * * 


British European Airways has reduced weekend fares on 
ics internal air services from London to Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Belfast to less than the first-class return 
fares charged by British Railways. Though few Londoners 
can have been taking short-weekends in Scotland or Ulster, 
and the main volume of passenger travel on these routes 
will be businessmen travelling on weekdays by rail or air 
a: unchanged fares, these are eight day excursions allow- 
ing travel on consecutive weekends: the railways will be 
lucky not lose a slice of their business, 
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ARMSTRONG 


SIDDELEY 


DIESELS 


Armstrong Siddeley diesels are used throughout the world for hundreds 

of different jobs. You will find them in Tierra del Fuego and the Belgian G ! R D 7 Ee 
Congo, in Antarctica and Hong Kong. In ships Armstrong Siddeley 

diesels power stand-by generating sets and the pumps for deckwashing. 

On farms they drive electric light plants, irrigation systems, hydraulic 

pumps and agricultural machinery of all kinds. Armstrong Siddeley 

diesels range from giant marine and loco. engines, to be made under TH re 
licence agreement with the famous firm of Maybach, to small stationary 

engines of 10, 20 and 30 horsepower. These are simple to install, economi- 

cal to run, and easily maintained.They are the most adaptable, rugged 

and reliable engines in the world today. 


If it’s a job for a diesel engine, it’s a job for Armstrong Siddeley. E A RT rat 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS Coventry and Brockworth ENGINE BUILDERS TO THE WORLD 




















































































































BRITISH PETROLEUM 


HE eye catcher in the half-yearly 

report of British Petroleum is the 
100 per cent scrip issue of, ordinary 
shares which the directors now propose. 
It requires the capitalisation of no less 
than £101,200,670 from reserves. In- 
vestors, however, had been told earlier 
that a scrip issue was coming, and if they 
look at it soberly, as a book-keeping item 
which makes the price of the £1 ordinary 
stock less heavy, they will realise it is no 
occasion for excitement. But Throg- 
morton Street had its fling and the £1 
units were marked up §s. 9d. to 
111s. 43d. The interim ordinary 
dividend on the old capital is left 
unchanged at 5 per cent, tax free, 
and on the scrip issue the directors give 
a clear warning that it must not be 
inferred “that the total sum to be dis- 
tributed in respect of the current year 
will be greater than that so distributed 
in respect of 1957.” The capitalisation 
alters the conversion rights on the con- 
vertible debenture stock and the rates 
per £50 of that stock will be changed, 
for July, 1959, from 1o ordinary units 
to 20 units, and for July, 1960, from 8 
to 16 units. 


The scrip issue can make no real 
difference to the dividend prospect ; 
investors can infer that directly from the 
group’s trading results in the six months 
to June 30th, as set out in the accom- 
panying table. If these are compared 
with the first half of 1957 they appear to 
be startlingly good. But this is a false 
comparison, for in that period British 
Petroleum was still living under the 
shadow of the Suez crisis, reducing its 
offtake of the cheaper Middle Eastern 
oil and buying oil at high prices in the 
Caribbean. The latest results are more 
directly comparable with the second half 
of 1957, and then it becomes clear that 
British Petroleum has been affected by 
the recession in world trade. Sales at 
31 million tons are much higher than the 
22 million tons sold in the first half of 
1957 but are one million tons lower than 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 
Six months ended June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1957 1957 1958 


re GE ck ccaews 386:4 406-6 404-2 
SOE MNB  o Sie nica 293-2 302-7 295-1 
Gross profit ........c.0% 49-2 65-4 57-9 


Net income......... 22-4 32-2 25-9 
Gross profit/Net sales% 16- 21-6 19-6 
Net income/Nei sales % 7-6 10-6 10-0 


sales in the second half. A_ similar 
pattern emerges from the comparison of 


sales by value, while profit margins have - 


been reduced a little. The relative 
cheapness of Middle Eastern oi! does 
give British Petroleum a present advan- 
tage, but in a competitive struggle the 
spread and security of marketing outlets 
throughout the world are of equal, if not 
greater, importance. The recent results 
of the Royal Dutch/Shell group sug- 


gested that the worst might now be over 
for the oil companies. But that is not to 
say that shareholders in either group 
should count on anything more in divi- 
dend than they received last year. On 
the assumption that British Petroleum 
will pay the equivalent of the 1957 
dividend of 15 per cent, tax free, its £1 
units at 111s. 4$d. yield 4.6 per cent. 


BOWATER PAPER 


OMPARED either with the first half or 

second half of 1957, the trading 
results of the Bowater Paper Corpora- 
tion for the first half of 1958 are most 
satisfactory. There is a surplus of paper- 
making capacity ; the market for news- 
print in the United States and, to a 
lesser extent, in this country has 
weakened ; competitive trading has 
reduced profit margins on wrapping 
papers; and costs of production and 
distribution have continued to rise, 
though at a slower rate. Competition 
is, in fact, keener than at any time within 
Sir Eric Bowater’s memory—and that 
certainly includes the Jate thirties. 


Yet after drawing attention to these 
bearish factors and to the unlikely pros- 


Six months ended 


June Dec. June 

30, 31, 30, 

1957 1957 1958 
£’000s £’000s £’000s 
Sales of paper, etc. 44,811 46,887 47,476 
Other sales...... 7,684 3,160 4,680 
Total sales ..... 52,495 50,047 52,156 
Trading surplus .. 8,303 8,849 8,795 
Net income ..... 2,631 3,392 2,728 


pect of any immediate improvement, Sir 
Eric repeats his confidence in the longer 
term prospect on which the Corpora- 
tion’s big expansion programme was 
carried through. And he hopes that the 
full year’s results will “match up” to 
those achieved in 1957. The tangible 
evidence supporting this view is that 
Bowater’s sales and profits have so far 
held up stoutly against the competitive 
blasts. This achievement was reflected 
in the marking up of the £1 ordinary 
stock by 9d. to 38s. 9d. The interim divi- 
dend is left unchanged at 4} per cent 
and on the assumption that the final, too, 
is unaltered, the £1 units on a 125 per 
cent dividend yield just under 6} per 
cent. 


Why are these results better than most 
people had predicted ? First, while the 
group has produced and sold slightly less 
newsprint, the biggest cut in output 
seems to have occurred at Corner Brook 
and not at the new mills in Tennessee. 
Moreover, newsprint prices have not 
been shaved either in the United States 
or in this country. Secondly, the reduc- 
tion in output has forced the group to 
institute some economies in production 
costs, Offsetting to a slight degree the 
erosion of margins. Thirdly, the intro- 
duction of a new machine for newsprint 
in the Mersey mills has enabled the 
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group to turn another one over to kraft 
papers and there has been a slight 
increase in the production of wrapping 


and packaging papers. Competition in 
this field is fierce, but profit margins on 
these papers are still higher than those 
on newsprint. Fourthly, it is the newer 
and more efficient machines that are 
being fully utilised, while the older 
machines take the cuts in production. 
Finally, in the first six months of 1957 
the results of Bowater-Eburite, through 
which the group’s packaging interests are 
controlled, were not fully consolidated. 
In all, this interim report suggests that 
the equity of Bowater Paper, highly 
geared though it is by prior charge 
capital, is not in danger so long as the 


recession in trade remains comparatively 
mild. 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


REAT UNIVERSAL STORES is the biggest 

and probably the most successful of 
the multiple empires. But unlike some 
of its rivals, it has not hurried to cut its 
hire purchase terms in answer to the 
banks’ personal loans. Perhaps Mr Wolt- 
son believes that the competitive edge is 
to be found in prices. In his statement 
accompanying the group’s full accounts 
for the year to March 31st he says, “in 
these inflationary though competitive 
times we have been successful! in main- 
taining and, wherever possible, reducing 
prices to the public.” The hire pur- 
chase business is important to GUS, but 
its importance should not be exaggerated. 
Short-term credit sales can be equally 
profitable. While GUS’s hire purchase 
debt, net of unearned profits, is £273 
million (about £1 million higher on the 
year) its other instalment debts are not 
far below this figure at £24 million and 
are about £2} million up on the year. 
Mr Wolfson reveals that in this country 
only about Io per cent of GUS’s sales 
are on hire purchase terms. That may 
look surprisingly small, but the GUS 
empire extends into multiple tailoring, 
department stores, mail order and the 
door to door sales business, where 
cash and short-term credit sales play a 
big part, as well as into furniture and 
other expensive household goods, where 
the HP contract predominates. “ Uni- 
versal” in the title of the company is 
no misnomer and it is a source of 
strength. 


Great Universal Stores brings the 
profit on HP contracts into account in 
instalments as the debt is paid off and 
the profit really earned. This is 
orthodox practice. But the time lag 
between sales and profits can have an 
important influence on a given year’s 
earnings. Thus, GUS’s profits in 1956- 
57 were swollen by continuing repay- 
ments on contracts made earlier when 
the HP business was booming. In 
1957-58 sales and collections ran level 
with those of the previous year, so that 
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profits on HP were lower. That is why 








the trading profits of the group, 
excluding mew _ subsidiaries, were 
down, by £536,468, to {£21,093,669. 





Business, however, may now be picking 
up, for although the public were not 
spending in the spring as freely as it had 
been, the group’s sales are now “in 
advance of the same period last year.” 
If there were some easing of the HP and 
credit sale restrictions GUS would be 
among the first to benefit, but only if 
and when that occurred would it seem 
wise to look beyond an ordinary divi- 
dend of 32} per cent again. On that 
dividend the 5s. “A” shares at 23s. 9d. 
yield 6.9 per cent. 
















OFS DIVIDENDS 


VER the last few months Kaffir prices 

have continued to rise. Shares in 
the new mines have been bought by a 
slowly widening circle of investors, not 
as a speculation on the price of gold nor 
as a hedge against any currency, but on 
intrinsic merits of yield and growth. 
The autumn batch of OFS dividends 
from the mines in the Anglo American 
stable was therefore awaited with more 
than usual interest. The dividends 
were judged slightly disappointing, 
especially that of F. S. Geduld, and 
Kaffir prices weakened. F. S. Geduld, 
because of the rich borehole results in 
the so-called “ jackpot” area, has always 
been in the limelight and its price has 























Dividends Price Yield 

Mar. Sep. Mar. Sep. Sep. 

1957 1957 1958 1958 10 £ s. d. 
F. S. Geduld S/—- ... I/- 2/- 3/- 93/9 5 6 8 
Pres. Brand 5/- 2/6 2/6 2/6 2/6 58/6 8 10 II 
Pres. Steyn 5/- 1/3 1/6 1/3 1/3 29/9 8 8 1 
W. Holdings 5/— 2/- 3/- 3/- 4/— 102/6 616 7 
Welkom..... «= 2 @ we Wrea aah 





been bid up to a high level, higher com- 
paratively than that of Western Holdings, 
which also mines high-grade ore and has 
“jackpot ” possibilities. The dividend 
of Western Holdings is better than 
was expected. Nothing out of the 
way was expected from the other 
mines. Just what potentialities Presi- 
dent Brand, for example, has are not yet 
clear, but its growth prospects have 
certainlypnot been discounted as heavily 
as those of, say, Welkom. The American- 
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South African Investment Company, 
interested in capital appreciation, bought 
a large number of the Welkom shares. 
The total cost of ASA’s initial portfolio 
has now been put at just over £8 million. 
This is slightly higher than the original 
estimate, but as the shares were bought 
at “average” prices from the finance 
houses ASA will still start life with a 
book profit. 


COPPER PROFITS 


HERE is a grain of comfort in the 

latest of the quarterly reports from 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust group of 
copper companies: the profits of two 
producers, Roan Antelope and Mufulira, 
recovered a little in the last quarter of 
the year ended on June 30th. This 
recovery was due to a better price for 
copper, to a small reduction in operating 
costs (for a low copper price has been 


a great trimmer at the mines) and, for. 


Roan, to a bigger volume of sales. 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£’000s) 
Year to June 30, 1958 
Qtr. Qtr. Hl Qtr. Ill Qtr. IV 
Roan Antelope: 


Sales (long tons) 18,875 19,918 18,719 19,932 
Sales revenue. 3,719 3,564 2,997 3,402 
Gross profit .. 643 512 288 529 


Mufulira: 


Sales (long tons) 21,900 23,159 22,089 21,699 
Sales revenue. 4,503 4,441 3,795 3,977 
Gross profit... 1,092 1,068 622 908 


* Profits over the whole year are very 
much lower. Mufulira’s profit has fallen 
from £10,339,000 to £3,690,000 and 
Roan’s from £7,268,000 to £1,972,000, 
while the estimated profit attributable to 
the parent company, RST, has come 
down from £7,416,000 to £2,882,000. 
The final dividend payments have not 
yet been announced, but cuts in these 
payments can be hardly less severe than 
those already made in the interim divi- 
dends. The §s. shares in Roan Antelope 
now stand at 8s. 3d. and the §s. units 
of RST at 17s. But, immediately, 
these prices are much more under the 
influence of the labour dispute in the 
copperbelt than of currently reported or, 
even, currently earned profits. 





























STOCK EXCHANGE 








INDICATOR ** The Economist” Indicator 
230 i lee Coed an 
Average 1953=100 | 1958 |Indicator*) Yield % 1958 1957 
- | rn ¢\ 1957 | 
. us +) Aug. 13 | 203-2 5-89 | High Low High Low 
Va » 20, 208-0 5-75 
Sept. 3| 208-8 5-72 | 209-9 | 166-1 | 225-0 | 171-2 
oo | 209-9 | 5-69 |(Sept. 10), (Feb. 26) | (July 10) (Nov. 6) 
“< Financial Times” Indices 
; | 23% | aay) 
| Ord. | Ord. | Fixed ©. ‘Bargains 
1958 | indext | Yield | Inc.¢ |COMS!S|Marked| '998 | 1957 
| Yield 
. So | High 
Sept. 3| 189-4 5:91 | 91-72, 4:90 | 10,366| 191-1 207-6 
»  4| 190-6 | 5-87 | 91-74 | 4-89 | 9,440 |(Sept. 10) (july 9) 
» 6=—« S| 190-2 | 5-89 | 91-68 4:90 | 9,373 
» 8 | 190-4 | 5-88 | 91-75 | 4-90 | 11,039) Low Low 
* 9| 190-4| 5-88 | 91-78 4-90 | 91507| 154-4 | 159-0 
" 10) 191-1 | 5-86 | 91-90 | 4-89 | 9.331 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
Bases :—* 1953—100. + july 1, 1935-100. + 1928—100. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: 





Sept. 3 Sept.17 Oct. 4 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept.16 Sept.30 Oct. 11 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept.23 Oct. 7 Oct. 21 





HE situation in the Far East was 

inclined to overshadow markets but 
with selective buying and strength on 
Wall Street a firm undertone has been 
maintained. British Funds eased slightly 
last Friday but have gathered strength 
daily since. 

Three per cent War Loan 1955/59 
advanced from 9832 10 9933, 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds 65/75 from 723 to 73 and 
4 per cent Victory Bonds gained 1} to 
O36. 

The Dow Jones average established a 
new high point on Tuesday at 518.64; 
Chrysler Corporation advanced $4 to 
$98; (London terms). Among Canadian 
shares Trans-Canada Pipelines gained 
$43 to $653 (London terms). Bank shares 
have eased slightly, but Bank of London 
and South America rose from 31s. to 
33s. Insurance shares were very firm ; 
both Equity and Law Life and Sun Life 
gained 4} to 158s. 9d. and 134, respec- 
tively. Good rises occurred in the Stores 
group, Army and Navy rising from 
13s. 73d. to 16s. 6d., Harrods from 
64s. 9d. xd to 7os. xd and Debenhams 
from 44s. 3d. to 45s. 3d. 

A number of high points for the year 
were established among industrial shares 
and The Economist indicator reached a 
new peak with a gain of 1.1 to 209.9. 
Tate and Lyle rose from §9s. 6d. to 62s., 
Associated Portland Cement from 43s. 
to 44s. and Unilever from 86s. 3d. to 87s. 
Castle Brothers (Furniture) rose 2s. 6d. 
on an offer for the shares. British Motor 
were firm at 9s. 63d. but Raleigh Indus- 
tries lost 3s. 9d. to 29s. 43d. Patons and 
Baldwins weakened Is. 13d. to 32s. 3d. 
and Bradford Dyers were 9d. off at 
14s. 43d. 

Gold mining shares were firm during 
the early part of the week but eased off 
subsequently. Hartebeestfontein declined 
1s. 3d. over the week to 66s. 3d. but 
Welkom gained Is. to 17s. 3d. 





INDICATORS 
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Prices, 1958 


High | Low 
99% | 96% 
95 48 90% 
9918 | 968 
97% | 93% 
9815 | 95% 

100% | 95% 
94} 883 

100% | 99% 
90; | 83% 
82 77% 
893 | 868 
79} 75 
9023 | 843 
82 78% 
733 | 698 

1037, | 994 
834%, | 788 
943 | 914 
87 81%, 
9818 | 97} 
76%§ | 714 
763 | 10% 

101} 98} 
674 60 
73% | 64% 

63 69 %& 
68} | 63% 
68; | 62% 

60 54 
513 | 46} 
51% | 46% 
953 904 
164; | 12% | 
73} | 688 
877, | 828 
773 12 + 
873 | 82% 
84 79} 
67 | 60% 
163 12 % 
84 ts 193 | 
673 | 604 | 


Prices, 1958 


(6) Final dividend. 


(A) On 12° 




















(c) Year’s dividend. 
(1) On 15%. 


ea ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS Price, | Price, 
AND 


Sept. Sept. 


(7) On 8%. 


ARANTEED 5, 10, 
aces 1958 | 1958 
War Loan 3% ....1955-59| 98%} = 99a 
Funding 23%....1956-61, 95% 95 8 
Conversion 2% ...1958-59, 99433 99% 
Exchequer 2%.....- 1960} 97% 97 3s 
Exchequer 3%...... 1960} 98% 98 tt 
Conversion 44%..... 1962| 99%} 100%, 
Exchequer 3%. ..1962-63) _ 9533 94 
Conversion 43%..... 1963, 100 | 10048 
Savings Bds. 3%.1955-65, 883 895 
Ly ee 1959-69, 81 80 % * 
‘Funding 4%.....1960-90, 88 | 883 
Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70 78% 78% | 
‘Exchequer 23%. .1963-64, 903 | 903% 
Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67, 81? | 82 
Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75) 728 73 
Exchequer 54%.. ..1966, 1003+ 1013* 
ing 3%-.... 1966-68, 82 | 82} 
Victory 4%... 1920-76, 92% 93 #5 
Conversion 34% selec 1969} 853 853 | 
(Conversion 5}%..... 1974, 98 i ae 
Treasury 34% ...1977-80| 764 | 763 | 
Treasury 34% .,.1979-81, 75} 153 | 
‘Funding 54% ....1982-84) 101 101} 
[Redemption 3% ..1986-96, 653* 658* | 
Funding 34%. .1999-2004 723 ,; 73 | 
Consols 4% after Feb.1957| 74% | 75 
War Loan 34% after 1952) 675 | 68} 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 663 6745 * 
(Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966, 583* 583% 
IEBIS PE) kn Sincnenwes | §1* 514* 
(Treas. 24% after Apr.1975| 49%* 495* 
. Electric 44% .1967-69| 95 934 
. Electric 3% ..1968-73} 743* 15% * 
. Electric 307 | .1974-77|  713* | 723* 
" Electric 44% .1974-79 85;k* 853* | 
. Electric 34% .1976-79 775 173 
Gen OM, oon: 1969-72, 86: | 86% | 
. Gas 34% ....1969-71)  82}* | 825 | 
SMSRS Se io coc 1990-95, 674 | 673 
. Transport 3% 1968-73) 743* 75 i%* 
. Transport 4% 1972-77) 83} 83% 
. Transport 3% 1978-88 67! 671 
DOMINION, Price, 


J CORPORATION AND Sept. 
High Low FOREIGN BONDS 1958 
- s. 
884 83 |Agric. Mortgage 5%.......-1959-89| 874 5 17 
19% 76} |Australia 34%....006 sec ee - 1965-69) 79} |5 8 
95% 923 Birmingham 5% » « cssweeeeedele-10) 2 15 9 
944 903 East Africa 53%... eecee  L911-83| 935% | 5 10 
1024 954 RRO 1977-81, 100} | 5 10 
62% 56 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% .1934-2003 62 iS Ss 
823 78 New Zealand 4% (Atedecue 1976-78) 82} 15 8 
72 -} 69.- JS. Rhodesia 23% ..css acs 1965-70) 713* PS ay 
1003 83 German 7% (Br. Entaced 5%). .1924) 993 } ies 
169 160 Japan 5% (Entaced) .......... 1907 168} 
eee 
Prices, 1958 Last Iwo | Price, 
Dividends | ORDINARY Sept. 3,Sept.10,, Sept. 10, 
= (c) STOCKS 1958 
High Low 
Banks & DISCOUNT hie Make 
33/3 28/- 4 a Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.{1 31/- 3 a Ss 
60/- 39/9 6 a Barclays Bank..... £1, 60/- 91/41 8 
32/3 27/6 4 a Barclavs D.C.O. ...£1) 31/- 9 156 9 
48 /- 35/6 Tha Chartered Bank... . fl 47/- - |610 5 
58/3 41/3 64a Liovds Bank ...... £1) 57/- - |}411 3 
80/- | 57/6 9 a Midland Bank..... £1) 76/9 - |414 9 
39/- 29/6 5 aNat. Discount ‘B’..£1) 37/- a a 
54/- 40/9 63a Union Discount. ...£1) 52/9 Ss 14338 
INSURANCE | 
38/43 | 32/9 21%b Commercial Union 5/-|_37/- 441/415 5 
140/- 113/9 60 b' Legal & General ..5/-|137/6 - >1i 5 
101/3 86/3 | 150 6 420 aiPearl. .. ..sss000 5/-| 95/- 6 8 0 
187/6 154/- T1524 ¢ +1474c Prudential ‘A’ ....4/- 185/- iS 2 °s 
Breweries, ETC. | 
38/- | 31/- MO ANDRES 6s nienacace 5/-| 37/9 1G: Fa 
26/104 19/74 1246 Distitlers........60%5 6/8 26/6 = 1. 22 Ce 
44/Tk  31/- 10 aGuinness........ 10/-| 43/73 74;512 0 
90/6 15/6 17 6 Whitbread ‘A’..... £], 90/- — 1S at 2 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
14/43 8/74 | 64) Bristol Aeroplane 10/-, 11/13 817 9 
9 6} 6/73 4 a british Motor..... 5/-| 9/45 | 6 10 10 
42/3 31/9 6 » Ford Motor ....... £1) 41/9 Pa G: <3 
32/74 | 24/9 3 a Hawker Siddeley...£1, 31/10! 6 6 0 
44/9 | 39/- 124c¢ Leyiand Motors. sl 44/- 15 8 
95/3 | 82/9 15 b Rolis-Royce....... £1; 93/3 4 
8/13 ) 8 cStandard Motor...5/-| 17/6 
* Ex dividend. t Tax tree. I Assumed average ule approx. 9$ years. 


id) Capital distribution of 1s 
(1) To ‘tatest date. 
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Prices, 1958 Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends STOCKS Sept. 3 "Bs pt. 10, Sept. 10, 
"Tos | ee | ie (a) (b) (c) 1958 | 1958 | 1958" 
a — — = ——————— —' 
} | . 
% % STEEL & ENGINEERING! £ <a 
50/- | 41/103} 7 .a| 6%bBabcock & Wilcox.f1| 49/- | 49/- 5 6X 
25/6 | 21/14 | 66  4aDormanLong.....f 1] 24/9 | 24/6 8 373 
60/14 | 45/- 5a 10 bGuest Keen N’fold.f1| 59/6 | 59/9 5 05 
37/9 | 28/3 42 a| +4 bAlfred Herbert coe ofl 36/9 | 36/9 5 143 
56/10} 41/- 4a| 17 bMetal Box ........f1) 55/3 | 56/44 3 18 9 
26/44 | 20/- 8 b| 3 aStewarts & Lloyds.f{1 26/- 25/103 8 10 9 
58/6 | 48/- 13 5} 5 aSwan Hunter......f£1) 56/- | 58/6 6 31 
24/- | 17/9 746, 4 aUnited Steel.......£1) 24/- | 23/9 9131 
33/9 | 28/6 24a| 173b'Vickers..... peewee 33/9 | 33/9 | 518 8 
ELECTRICAL | 
54/3 41/- | 15 ¢  5aAssoc. Elec, Inds...f1| 53/3*  53/6* 5 12 3 
47/- | 39/3 4a 84) Br. Ins. Callenders. {1 44/6 45 /- oh 3 
30/3 | 24/14 | 433c 14.4aDecca Record ....4/-| 30/3. 29/44 517 0 
39/74 | 28/- 15 c 15 cElect.&Mus.Inds.10/-| 39/48 | 39/- 3.17 0 
5T/- | 44/6 10 6 4 a@English Electric ...£1) 56/6 , 57/- 4 18 3 
38/9 | 29/9 34a, 64bGeneral Electric ...£1| 36/- | 37/- 5 83 
| | TEXTILES | 
16/3 | 10/14 6 ¢ Nil a@Bradford Dyers....£1| 15/13 | 14/6 a 
23/3 | 19/6 | 24a 64bCoats, J. & P......£1| 21/- | 21/1) 8 5 8 
25/44 | 19/74 | 3.a| 5 bCourtaulds........ £1) 24/- | 23/103 6 14 0 
35/73 | 29/104 1236} 5 aLancashire Cotton. .f1) 55/3 | 35/73 9 16 5 
35/44 | 30/- 124¢ 73a Patons & Baldwins.{1) 35/45 32/3 715 0 
SHops & STORES 
19/6 | 14/9 18 c 3 aBoots Pure Drug. .5/-| 19/-* 18 /10}* 3 16 3m 
45/3 | 33/6 | 20 6| 743aDebenhams..... jo/-| 44/3 45/3 618 
24/6 | 17/3 74 g| 25 bGt. Universal ‘A’..5/-| 23/6 23/6 6 18 3 
46/14 | 37/3 10 a 223bMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 46/-_ 46/1}. 3:10 5 
29/6 | 21/- 124a| 20 bUnited Drapery...5/-| 28/103 29/6 510 3 
43/14 | 34/73 | 2630) 1344|Woolworth. .. .. .5/- 42/6 42/7 41310 
| | IPPING | - 
40/6 | 27/74 63a| 13) Brit. eran 38/3 | 58/9 5 33 
23/9 | 16/6 2a 8 OCunad ......< ee fl! 22/9 22/6 811 9 
35/3 | 27/3 | 0¢c| 10 cFurness Withy.....f1 33/6* | 32/9* 6 22 
34/9 | 22/- 3a 8 bP. & O. Deferred...f1 35/6 | 34/- 6 95 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
38/6 21/- 22$c| 30 c Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/- 37/- | S7/- 411 
44/3 | 31/- 3a 6 bAssoc. Port. Cem...£1 43/-. | 44/- 4 110 
21/44 | 13/44 | 11 a 9 b Beecham Group...5/- 21/44 | 21/- 415 2 
39/9 | 26/6 | 8 6| 4a Bowater Paper ....f1 38/3 | 38/9 6 9 0 
55/- | 36/9 4a 8 OBr. Aluminium waa 53/9 | 55/- 417 2 
49/- | 37/14 | +6%5, 10a Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/- 48/3 | 48/7} 519 3 
30/3 | 19/9 Tha| 1730 B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/- 28/3 | 28/9 4 7 0 
40/3 | 28/3 66 4a Br. Oxygen ....... £1 40/3 {39/3 5 2 0 
22/13 | 14/43 3a 11 b Dunlop Rubber..10/-| 21/9 21/103 6 8 0 
34/1} | 24/3 4a 8 bmp. Chemical.....f1) 34/- 33/9 4.1410 
47/103, 37/- | 1146, 8almp. Tobacco.....£1 47/- | 47/7) 8 8 0 
39/6 | 28/- 5b 2ha J. Lucas (Inds.)... £1) 38/9 | 38/6} 31710 
16/2} | 12/6 5 a| 8b Monsanto Chem...5/-| 14/6* | 14.9} 411 2 
16/3 | 13/78 | 5 b| 5 aRanks..........10/-| 16/- | 16/- 6 5 0 
41/3 27/9 5a 9 DALE. Reed bene £1) 40/3 41/3 6 15 10 
14/T$ | 11/8} | 224c 2} <’Seers Holdings °A" 5/-| 13/103 14/44 716 6 
62/- | 48/9 | 126 44aTate & Lyle....... £1 59/6 59/10} 5 6 § 
59/10} 48/6 | 746  ‘T$a\Tube Investments. .{1! 59/73 62/- 5 0 3 
64/45 52/1} | 1240 5 aTurner & Newall. fh 63/44 62/103 415 5 
87/- 10/6 | 6a 1146 Unilever Ltd....... 86/3 87/- 4059 
M1l/— | 17/- 4 a 16 b United Dominions. “F1)101/- 100/- 400 
32/9 | 26/- | +4$a' +10 6 United Molasses .10/ | 32/- | 32/—- | 734 0 
OIL 
113/6 | 19/6 | #5 @ $10 b British Petroleum . .£1:101/10} 105%} 4 18.19 
78/- | 59/14 | +5 a t? > Burmah .......... £1; 71/10} 726 6 4 9 
£1T%R | £133 Tha 174) Roval Dutch....20 fi.. £16 £16 215 0 
1151/3 117/6 15 a| £1520'Shell ........ one cee 141/103 140 74 4:12 10 
74/6 | 41/6 | coe | |Ultramar .......10/-| 65/3 65/6 we Ol 
‘| | Mines, Etc. 7 
157/6 |115/- | 20 a 60 Anglo-American .10/-156/3 156/35 2 3 
25/3 19/6 23a +10 biCons. Tea & Lands. £1) 25/- 25/3 17 4 0 
54/- | 41/6 | 64a 123bCons. Zinc Corp. ...£1/ 54/- 533 7 09 
108/9 | 80/74 | 80 a 120 / De Beers Det. Reg.5/-106/3 1089 9 39 
95/7} | 16/- | 40a 60 + Free State Geduld.5/-- 92/6 939 3 41 
7/9 | 6/48 | 30 c¢| 30 c.LondonTin...... 4/-| 7/73 7/- 17 4 0 
60/- | 46/6 50 a 50 President Brand ..5/-| 593 586 810 9 
17/6 | 12/103! 1635 lga Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-| 16/10} 17 oe 
28} 20 | 175 6 25 a Rhokana Corp. ....£1)| 26} 26} oe 0 
54/6 | 46/- | 1244 3746 United Sua Betong.f1 54/- 543 18 8 6 
104/43 | 84/44 | 60a 80 6 Western Holdings.5/-101/3 102 6 5 19 


New York Closing Prices $ 


| Sept.. Sept. Sept.) Sept. Sept.) st pt 

1.10 3 | $_|_ NY 

ROO. oS ckws 77? 78 |DuPontdeNm.197 (1993 [N.Y. Central . 19 13; 

Alumin’m Ltd. 29} 28% |Ford Motors... 414 43° [Sears Roebuck 32; sl 4 
Am. Smelting.’ 444 43 |Gen. Elect.... 64 65 (Shell Oil ..... 835% 823 
Amer. Tel. ....187$ 186? JGen. Motors... 44 443 IStd. Oilof N.J. 96 995 
Anac onda....| 514* 51! |Goodvear.... 90} 93% [Tri-Conti'tal.. 577 Sif 
Beth. Steel...) 464 | 465 Gulf Oil... L11E 1104 JUnion Carbide 109) 109% 
an. Pacific oa 28% | 284 [Int. Bus. M. . .:3742 1387 U.S. Steel....) (94 19) 

‘hrysler a 524 | 542 [Int'l Nickel..: 83$ 83 |West’house E. 34 ‘al : 

‘rown Zeller... 55 553 Int'l. Paper ..:110 107} Woolworth... 48% +4 











§ Less tax at 8s. od. ing. — ij Ex capitalisation ay totecun dividend 
6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Oa 13% 


(m) On 145% 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each sta;‘stical page appeared. 
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Sept. 10, OR citsticccitstnnecieiaes This week British Commonwealth ...... Aug. 16th 
1958 BMUREE TING oscccrctccacisede Aug. 30th Western Europe: 
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a 
5 
9 05 
) 14 3 . . ° 
re Manpower in Great Britain 
8 10 9 
6 3 l 
; o ; Mid-year or 
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18 TOTAL MANPOWER June figures | | 
8 Working population : 
PAOD. ci5.c2 ask cacelauih sapiedarahe eeauEsinee Ne amwes ! 7000s 23,912 24,107 | 24,188 | 24,188 | 24,210 | 24,282 | 24,102 | 24,073 | 24,086 | 
g MW uct ea eestenaeakeunes see mne wade teswe ns | ‘ 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,225 | 16,225 | 16,239 | 16,274] 16,198 | 16,169 | 16,174 
6 a : ONE Sols Sc cinta a acid MORES S Rosa Sale MORSE i a 7,828 | 7,919 7,963 7,963 | 7,971 8,008 7,904 7,904 7,912 
7 18 SHE armed Forces ..........-..eesecessceseceeeees 4 803! 761 702 702 | 693 681 619| 614| 609 
; } | 
316 Civil employment : | 
: - INRAL cca anca Seema e ae epee Gen sa ames i 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,245 | 23,245 | 23,265 | 23,336 | 23,077 | 23,083 23,088 
6 1 8 Agriculture, forestry and fishing............... a 1,066 1,032 } 1,025 1,025 1,030 1,040 992 1,002 | 1,017 
618 38 Mining and quarrying. ........cs.ccecceeecees - 862 858 868 868 867 , 868 858 854} 852 
5 z 9@ Building and contracting ...........e.ceeeeees 1,486 1,541 1,519} 1,519! 1,517) 1,520] 1,495 1,498! 1,493 
9 10 3 Waste DUNIUe BERS ooo nok ceaddccdecenaonees 7 2,811; 2,870: 2945] 2945! 2948, 2960] 2,965 2,979; 2,982 
413108 public administration. .........0..ccscceeeees és 1,289 1,300; 1,298} 1,298, 1.297. 1.297] 1,289; 1.291; 1(289 | 
5 33 Manulactwsine MIGUHITICS 6 o.oi666 066d ctcicccces 9,206 9,271 9,119 | 
817 9 
e220 CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
” > '@ Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : j 
. ie Employees in engineering(?) ........ Pore ‘i waa + 53) +. 48) + 4814+ 49, + 781+ 54/4 36 
4 110 a », consumer goods industries(*) ..... - we «= t— Gl! + 2+ 214 1 + 12} -— 83)|,;-— 94 
415 2 
33 _ UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
5 19 3 § BY duration : } _ 
470 Ae ES bac Sc cewkcedecencieanews ‘i 232-2 | 257-0, 312-5] 264-7; 244-3 265-6] 447-5) 429-3 411-9 445-6 
cs ca Le MMII Soo cil ees aheyanlakintignateeat a _ 146°7 | 168-8 | 216-6} 182-2 171-4 185-6} 309-4; 297-8 287-7 310-9 
ee tae MND ciate dished adodstakeasiars Ne 85-5; 88-2] 95-9] 82-5; 72-9 80-0] 138-1) 131-5  124-2| 134-7 
4 LIE Temporary or under 2 weeks—men.........4+. . 51-5, 62-7] 65-1] 49-9] 49:5 50-7] 94:5) 89-3) 83-6 85-4 
3 1710 ss yy women ......... “a 36:7} 35°5 30-6 22:4} 22-6 25-6 52-4 50-5} 46-7 51-3 
> } | } 
41 2B Over 8 weeks—men .......sccecccceccsceeecs i. 67-7} 65-7} 94-3] 88-5| 84-4 83-9] 145-9 138-2} 142-2. 147-8 
4 18 10 . sO. 455A bveewwdeneudnudeN = 26-5] 27-4{ 35-0 33-8 | 30-8| 28-8 50-1 46:7} 47-9 47-5 
5 7 5 By industry (*) : i 
5 03 ROSES vis cc skscn Vas siwCesewee snk serenay es % 1-6 | 1-4 | 1-2 1-3 1-1 | 1-0 8 5-1 4-8 4-8 
415 5 BMA 2 iw Gee cshe a etaateceeeeewnenene ae’ | ss 0-9 | 1-0 | 1-1 1-1 1-0 1-1 2-3 | 2-7 2-5 2-3 
405 Vehickes. 2... cc ceccccccccnsesesseccscesceses “ 0-4! 1-2 | 1-0 0-9 0-8 0-6 1-5 1-0 1-0 1-0 
bb OMe PII, HG. ooo eons csctnscceonanccences ‘ 0-8 0-9; 1-1 0-9| 0-8 0-9 1-7 1-8 1-7 1-7 
714 0 MEE MIN ae ais ald.0 wd alee eacengcecuaguaeead a 0-1 | 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-5 
PUTIDUIND MEOUIOE i o.oo ste e tc cusserccuceutas | je 1-0 | 1-0 1-2 1-1 1-0 1-0 1-7 1-5 | 1-5 1-6 
2 7 Tl By regions (*) : i 
915 0 BOON EERO. cnccwassneeeneadneecectdeuuens ' ‘a 1-1 | 1-2 1-4 1-2 1-1 1-2 2-1 2-0 | 1-9 2-0 
4 2 10 London wall Somths Eantere «0k. cc cc ccccecdcscns | “ 0-7 | 0-8 1-0 0-8 | 0-7 | 0-8 1-3 1-2 1-1 1-2 
TG MERC ose cane bse cede se hake was a 0-9 | 1-0 1-3 1-0 | 0-8 1-0 1-7 1-4! 1-2 1-4 
— MINER cc cores dates c cewencaseerneawne cen a 0-9 1-0 1-3 0-9 | 0-8 1-0 1-7? 1-4 1-4 1-4 
5 23 ONY: WOCHMEIR GED wind oa scmgaceawiawn scene as es 1-2 1-2 1-8 1-3 | 1-3 1-4 2-1? 1-8 A-7 2-0 
17 4.0 WN ich ciotwen Kale ssw ekeeCe on Vesta emaas a 0-5 1-1 1-3 1-2 1-0 1-0 1-4 1-5 1-5 1-7 
709 MORI, NEMIMROAD ia's ys ane ciss «dee sc aauaedwadacns ‘a 0:5 | 0-6 1-0 1-0 | 0-9 0-8 1-8 1-5 1-4 1-3 
939 Bast aie West WIGINOS 5.5 cickack ccs ciewantens | e 0-7 0-8 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-8 1:9 1-9 1-9 1-9 
3 41 stgndhiallidam asin EEE REECE ETE | o 1-4 1-3 1-6 1-4 1-3 4-5 2-6 2-6 2-6 2-9 
17 404 OUIN i dis. ndwadica ee acarkcnrnans omen cene ‘i 1-8 1-6 1-7 1-4 1-3 1-5 2-2 2-1 | 2-0 2-4 
ie EE INS since canyntans dxsndexisenhenmienes : @ 2:4| 2-4) 2-6 2-3 2-2) 2-3 3-6 3-5 3-5 3-1 
WANG icin 6 ttlas Gosia ou wa eed a weEeeaaGS 1:8 2-0 | 2-6 2-1 2-1 2-3 3-9 3:7 3:6 3:7 
18 8 6) VACANCIES 
6 19 — vacancies notified to Employment Ex- | | | 
__ Changes : 
a MD. << 55 sa RSNA sete RW eee eke ke ; 7000s 382 | 279 236 309 | 332 310 208 213 | 215 | 203 
«BB  reeeereryentoeneenoserrerrr ae ‘i 214; 152; 122 150; 161| 156 106; 107! 109 106 
DON « stivicaseswhveckccatwnererspewiann | | 114 
«ont | Sept DISPUTES (°) | | | 
POE Ns ca cakvosdnsannscctegasanas | a 55 | 42 | 113 44 129 | 45 94 38 | 32 | 
> iste Working days lost : 
19 31h | De ctneeks Vik chskwenpebebusiscakausnummie ' P 315 | 174 | 701 110 | 873 209 1,441 1,203 82 | 
523 | Sot te Mining and quarrying.................000000: o> 93 42 | 43 61 | 24 47 38 53 43 
85 567 Engineering, WU chev ues cere seWedwhieewnaenes = 56 85 | 549 7} 15 33 103 10 27 
0 311 Other industries and services ..............--- “i 166 | 47 109 41 834 129 1,299 1,140 | 12 | 
( 109% 
75;  15$ (') Employment figures relate to June of each year; other figures are monthly averages. (?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, 
34 | 62t metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. (8) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper 
485 483 and printing. (4) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (°) From June, 1956, onwards, 
deel eenparioon with earlier figures is affected by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. (*) United Kingdom. _(?) Dorset (excluding 


ole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. 
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and tin refer to metal production. 
Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob : 


central bank ; only figures for 
and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. 
West Africa. 

term securities. 






exports are tob. 
beginning April lst of year stated and tor Australia 12 months ended June 30th. 
Australia include holdings of commercial banks. 
(®) Including foreign investments. 
(7) In July, 1948. part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. 

('°) Prior to 1957 excluding industrial generation tor own use. 











Trade for India includes that going by land ; 


(*) Electricity production in New Zealand represents detiveries onltv and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation tor own use. (? 
(*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. 














Coal Crude petroleum | Electricity 
gress leper aia Australia | Canada India S. Africa | Canada Brune’ Australia | Canada ! India = Zealand, S. Atrica 
000 tons Oo million kwh y 
RUE Gomsukiis<biesiecacaver 1252 1,255 2,511 1,969 | 1359 220 728 o,444" 381 204 172 
ISD icesbenekawsnneawss 1,608 | 936 3,286 2,756 1,897 463 1,470 | 6,807'° 805 347 1,472 
EUS! Scipsgenwcndsinww onets 1,648 814 3,622 2.835 2,008 454 1,597 |} 7,521 906 596 | 1,585 
1958, February .......... 1,651 | 816 3,712 ! 2,750 | 1,958 4291 1,468 | 7,790 920 | 353 | 1,471 
(5 RARE co cca Sees 1,660 | 675 3,699 3,009 | 1,852 1,632 8,481 969 408 | 1,642 
SE sxe wee ewes 1,624 | 668 3,798 2,982 | 4,399 | Sea 1,589 7,945 a 028 | 395 | 1,600 
SOOMAY ster ecawawesee 1,772 | 651 3,878 3,049 | ae | one aie 7,961 ' sae 438 | 1,727 
pp MONE 2 Seisln cia prewerenik oan 545 es — sis eee te sa | ee ne 
a RN 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION (?) 
Copper Rubber Tin Steel Gold 
Monthly averages - Canada |, N. .,. Ceylon Malaya | Malaya Australia | Canada India S. Africa | Australia| Canada | S. Africa 
calendar months Rhodesia 
‘000 t tons — 000 fine ounces 7 
pe eee Baca ee pinche Se ee _ ee ena 
Li ee ee 16-3 17-4 1-9 58-2 | 4-14 | 106 | 238 | 104 49 73-8 | 294 | 965-4 
PO a knis wie ie Gwei6re.ss:aGe ou ie'S 23-9 | 52-4 7-9 52-2 | 6-11 217 595 | 145 132 85-9 | 365 | 1,321-1 
SS hou esisine a Giemm bueiewee 24-1 | 35-0 8-2 53-2 | 5-94 251 | 375 | 143 143 90-3 368 | 1,419-3 
| 
BUSS; MAECR ... 605000660005 28-6 40-0 | 6-9 48-7 | 4-20 266 | 368 151 152 84-3 591 | 1,431-3 
ff ND ces cae eus aneen Zt 3} 37-0 9-8 45-0 | 4-04 254 | Sat 157 | 149 81-5 382 = =1,439-4 
ere eee 27-7 | 51°2 8-5 45-4 | 3-49 266 | 369 100 154 $e ee 1,472-5 
ge: MUG ows cacnicweipnnawn 25-7 wort 5-6 53-1 | 3-08 250 360 ee . 1,447-6 
Ss MD Snéesaiscomaceae sic sy | san 60-4 | re ens 1,499-2 
EXTERNAL TRADE (°*) 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan =: Alfica* 
a, — = = ce y 
eee Imports _ Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports ; Exports | Imports . Exports 
mn. £A mn. $C a mn. rupees mn. £NZ mn. rupees . mn. {SA 
BPRS Sie eheheceem Sw wiawales 28-2 33°8 220 259 537 382 10-71) 12-27 85-9 136-1 29-5 11-4 
POD) Sins ash aye Sacer. cip@wsine eke 68-2 64-5 475 405 707 | 501 22-38 | 22-91 565-5 135-0 41-2 | 54-4 
NERDS i 6e Kinin aie wneud cs mains hy 59-7 81-7 469 411 sa jes 24-71 | 22-98 174-7 | 133-6 45-9 | 31:8 
958, February ............ 62-5 60-4 364 526 666 420 23-8 | 28-4 164-6 118-6 47-4 31-1 
gc RDO oon cine wane em 59-5 61-4 427 376 706 467 24-4 26-6 oe aon oil 37-5 
so - GAUDIE 2 vino ook on eee amie 67-2 S5"'S 449 | 377 _ és 24-1 | 26-9 53-4 34:0 
gy, DN. be cotankig wceiavw aunatsed 66-7 65-2 487 484 ii | ses a 
a |) ee Sue — 450 429 } 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (') 
Gold and Foreign E xchang re Holdings Cost of Living 
A - lie | cas la | India * New ® | Is Africa cities Canada sili [. New iii | S. Africa S. 
Australia anada | nde Fenland ° a} Aus ane | Zeal: snd RISLE ae f 4 Rhodesia 
End a period : mn. v S dollars 1953 = - 100 
ANG ci da mmnia wd oamneweres 1,265 | 1,011 | 3,595 7 237 652 56 84 | roe 75 895 17 13 
BPD aisco's 6h ade hiason' 6 obs 2 BUSS 952 | 1,944 | 1,360 193 | 372 110 102 39 111 97 | 107 105 
BOE: taneous ac aiomweeansss 1,521 | 1,836 | 872 138 | 289 113 106 104 113 106 | 110 108 
1958, March... ..eeseseeeee .. | 1,880 808 115 | 250 114" 108 | 103 115" 110 | 113 113 
| MES ac rneceeneua ois nae | 1,833 809 130 223 re 108 | 104 — 212° 114 113 
bx UME eiasuinie. a5 ece so eso. ie eas 1,906 756 138 207 ‘oe 108 | 105 sed Pe | 114 | 113 
ss UIE a is a a nha wid .. | 1,929 704 137 213 ma (4 108 sa bias a oe 1i3 
s MUU bs wexienusdicsnaa’ se 1,945 | a 8 221 its Ss wei sie exe | a oes 
i a a lc nd 


) é opper 


Imports are cit except lor 


annual figures tor India are for 12 months 


(4) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and 
Cost of living tor S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to E uropeans only 


(*) Including semi-processed gold. 


(') Average tor first quarter. 


Beginning January 


(8) April, 1948—March, 1949. 


1955, including South- 
ie) Including some long- 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


For the week ended September 6, 1958, there was 
» “above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
F unds) of £13,009,000 compared with a deficit of | 

11,687,000 in the previous week and a defic " of | 
mf 345,000 in the corresponding period of last | 
hear. here was a net expenditure “ below-line ”’ of | 
(92,336,000 leaving a total deficit of £341,375,000 
ompared with £374,204,000 in 1957-58. 


| | 
Week | Week 
ended | ended 
Sept. | Sept. | 


| April 1, | April 1, 
Esti- 1957, 1958, 
mate, to to 

1958-59 | Sept. 7, | Sept. 6, 
1957 1958 





£000 


7, | 6, 
1957 | 1958 


559,842 | 599,869 
33,900! 34,400 
82,900; 78,900 
30,600! 24,000 


Ord. Revenue 
Jnvome Tax 
Surtax. 
Death Duties..... | 
Stamps 
Profits Tax, EPT & 

EPL. | 275,000 

ther InJand Rev. | 

Duues . 


21,171) 22,785 

700, 800 
2,300 2,600 
1,500 1,200 


6,600, 7,300 


reais 100,400 | 124,000 


110! 70 
807,752| 861,239 





32,271 34,685 


Total Inland Rev.. ;2970,250 





526,072| 560,800 
420,880 | 425,940 


1256,940 
932,310 


22,145 24, 351 
8,165 18,865 


Exc ise . ‘916,952 986,740 


21,034| 21,925 


30,310 43,216 


705 ~—«718 
1,750 50 
8,691 
1,986 


tor Duties ..... \ 104,000 
2,000 
34,000 
Wasnt 30,000 
+ 110,000 


2,350 50 
8,500 9,400 
22,867| 22,276 
73,688) 25,127 


9,216 
405 









Total... . 5438,500 1883,1 43 \1926,757 15, 112 88, 290 | 


Ord. —— 
ebt Interest. . 
Payments to N. Tre- 
nd Exchequer. | 
er Cons. Funds 
Supply Services... 


| 695,000} 300,656! 298,781] 31,764 30,322 







73,000] 28,816) 30,990 
10,000 4,363 4,117 
4292, 859 }1681,662 |1723,954 


\5070,859 r 5,498 2057,842 
38,000 


2,442' 2,631 


94 106 
60,900 63,000 
95,201 96,059 




















16,447 


| 
148,802 148,205 
225,402 193,170 


17,1201 4,856 5,240 


“Above-line ” 
Deficit 
J clow-line 


ture* 


Surplus or - ;- 
24,345 13,009 
23,129, 22,336 
47,474 35,345 


Net E xpe ndi- 


374,204 | 341,375 


| 


—" 


Net Receipts from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates....... 
Defence Bonds........-.- 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 


.a10) 3,941 
—700! 7,600 

73| 3,931 
2, 403 2,360 


126,961 
42,300 
27,972 
29,515 


— 6,696 
34,370 








* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 


of {16 mn. in 1957 and £15mn. in 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT | 
({ million) 





; . Rin Ways and Means 
| Treasury Bills Advances 











| Beene Total 
Date | Floating 
cas T Public Bank of | Debt 
ee Depts. England 
1957 | 

mt. 7 3,080-0 | 1,723-8 | 251-7 1-0 5,056-5 
_ 1958 

Jme 7. 3260-0} 1,492-1} 211-5 | “ 4,963-6 

» 14 3,290-0 | 1,476-5] 213-1 | 4,979-6 

» 21 3310-0 | 1484-3} 220-5 ‘aa 5,014-8 

——— | 

» 30 4,853-4 233-0 | ee 5,086: 4 

5 3,300-0 | 1587-5] 205-3 |... 5,092-8 

» 12 3,280-0 | 1,611-2] 197-9 <a 5,089-1 

» 19 3,260-0 | 1,615-1] 228-2 | ve 5,103-2 

» 2 260-0 | 1647-4] 183-6 | w 5,091-0 

| | 

Aug. 2 3,250-0 | 1,643-1} 192-0 ia 5,085-1 

» 9 3,270-0 | 1,569-9] 190-5 wae 5,030-4 

» 16 5,270-0 | 1,589-9]} 209-4 |... 5,069-3 

» 23 3,270-0 | 1,630-9} 164-0 ; 4. 5,064-9 

» 30) 3260-0! 1636-1] 174-9 |... 5,071-0 

‘nt. 6 3,270-0 | 1,644-6] 175-1 | 1-3 5,090-9 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


iy Sterling’s momentary fall below 
Parity in response to the disturbances 
in the Far East, the Treasury bill rate fell 
at the tender on Friday last week. The 
discount houses reduced their discount 
rate by Is. per cent, raising their bid by 
3d. to £99 1s. 6d. Therefore the 
proportionate allotment at the market rate 
rose further, from 53 to 64 per cent, the 
best since June. Total applications for 
the unchanged allotment of £270 million 
rose by £10.5 million to £434.6 million, 
and the average rate of discount fell by 
1ozd. to £3 14s. 0.9d. per cent. In New 
York, the rise in the American Treasury 
bill rate through five successive weeks 
has this week been checked ; the rate has 
fallen back from 2.46 to 2.40 per cent. 


In Lombard Street credit has been 
short. The Bank has given special help 
through purchases in the market, and on 
Wednesday one or two houses found 
themselves “ in” the Bank for a very small 
amount. Desa in November maturities 
have taken place at 33 per cent and even 
at 332 per cent. 


The Bank return shows a further holi- 
day reflux of notes of £7.5 million, to 
£2,029.7 million, in the week to Wednes- 
day. In the six weeks since the August 
peak, the note reflux has reached nearly 
£100 million, compared with £75 million 
last year. This continues the trend 
evident earlier in the year. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from 5% % Discount rates of 
WO Oo kcsceas at Bank bills: 60 days . 343-3% 

Deposit rates (max.) 3months 343-3§ 
DN ictaweneee's 23 4months 3#}-3{ 
Discount houses .. 23* 6months 343-34} | 

Money Fine trade bills : 
Day-to-Day...... 23-38 3months 43-5} 


Treas. bills 2 months 3% 
3months 3% 
* At immediate notice. 


4months 44-5} 
6months 43-54 






883 


| BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 






Sept. 3, 
1958 


Sept. 10, 


| (£ million) 1958 





| Issue Department* : 





Notes in circulation...... 1,983-8 | 2,037-2 | 2,029-7 
Notes in banking dept.. | 16-6 13-1 | 20-6 
| Govt. debt and securities® | 1,996-3 }| 2,046-2 | 2,046-3 
| oon Securities... ...0.<+ 0-7 0-8 | 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion... . 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
| Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
Banking Department : i 
Deposits : | 
Public accounts.......... 17-0 15-7 11-0 
Nac cenectaendeas 217-3 210-6 | 217-2 
S ; SR tandeccvsussanniee | 72-8 70-8 | 70-9 
DFO oo ccccceccceccscces 307-1 297-1 | 299-1 
| Securities : | | 
CN Ce casnanoenee | 267-4 264-1 265-8 
} Discounts and advances... | 19-3 16-1 8-1 
CNA Psion tnitwcndnns | 19-8 20-4 | 20-4 
ES Lcnianads wha tane : 306-5 300-6 | 295-3 
Banking department reserve. | 19-0 15-0 22-3 
o/ o ° 
/o e i o 
WT IG cctctacseaves 6-1 5-0 | 7-4 
| * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £ 14, 553,000. 


| Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,050 million from £2, 100 million 
| on September 3, 1958. 





| 

| TREASURY BILLS 

Amount (¢ million) Three Months’ Bills 

| Date of — ; , s 
Tender =e Average | Allotted 

Offered | APPlied | anottea} Rate of | at Max. 

} _ Allotment Rate* 


1957 | s. d. % 


ept. 6 | 250-0 ; 399-8 | 250-0] 8 5-06 | 38 
1958 | j 

| June 6| 270-0 | 445-4 | 270-0 94 5-72 | 59 

o = 270-0 413-0 | 270-0 90 1-77 65 

»» 20} 260-0 | 414-1 | 260-0 8 9-63 | 42 

» 27 250-0 | 420-0 | 250-0 85 10-67 | 36 
i } 

| July 4/ 260-0 | 413-1 | 240-0 83 5-23 | 54 

»» ll} 240-0 | 452-8 | 240-0 80 3-79 43 

5» 18; 240-0 | 424-3 | 240-0 84 11-39 40 

» 25 | 240-0 | 449-8 | 240-0 83 2-26 | 36 

Aug. 1| 240-0 | 468-9 | 240-0 80 2-49 39 

» 8, 250-0 | 467-9 | 250-0 17 3-63 55 

| * 15! 250-0 | 437-8 | 250-0 74 5-00 | 32 

} §, 22} 250-0 | 437-4 | 250-0 74 6-25 | 28 

» 29 | 270-0 | 424-1 | 270-0 7411-48 | 53 

Sept. 5 | 270-0 | 434-6 | 270-0 74 0-93 64 





* On September 5th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is. 6d. 
secured 64 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer this week was for {270 mn. 





Official 
} Rates 


September 3 






September 4 








































LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


September 5 





Market Rates: Spot 


September 6 September 9 | September 10 





September 8 










United States $...| 2-78-2-82 -80 4,-2- 80 fe | 2-79 }8-2-79}§| 2-79%-2-80 |2-804,-2-80%| 2-80}-2-80} i 80 %& -2- 804, 
Canadian § ...... an 2-734h-2-7343| 2-73}-2-738 |2-734-2-73%| 2-736-2-74 2-748-2-745 | 2-75} -2-753 
French Fr. ......- '1167-18-1184-8 11738 1173% | 1174-11744 | 1174-1174} | 1173g-11748 | 1174g-11748 | 11748-11743 
SME Bi sacuewae )12-15%-12-33-% 12-193 12-204,12-193-12-198/12-19}—12-193}12-19%-—-12-204) 12-20-12-20}) 12-20 12-204 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 138 -974- 138-97} 1138-974- 1138-97}-— 138-973 138-974 
141-05 139-024 139-024 139-023! 139-023 139-024 39-023 
Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 }10-56$-10- 563 10-564-10-562 10-56%-10- 563 10-564-10- 562 10-564—10- 562 10-564-10- 563 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .)11-67 &—11- 84 #3f11-693-11-69% 11-69-11-694 11-68}-11-68})/11-694—11-693:11-69}-11-695 11-69,-11-698 
Portuguese Esc. | 79-90-81-10 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-35-80-45 
Italian Lire ...... 17363-1762; 17374-1737} 1737-1737$ | 17363-1737} | 17374-17373 | 17373-1737} | 17373-1738 
Swedish Kr....... 14-378-14-599 [14-443-14-448 14-448-14-4427, 14-443-14-45 14-452-14-45§ 14-468-14- 46] '14-463-14-47 
Dewteh Br... 6606 19-19}--19-48} }19-338-19-332'19- 333-19-334/19-334—-19- 333/19-338-19- 33% 19-33%-19-33%)19- 3359-19-33 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19- 85- 20-15 }20-00§—20-002 20-00$-20-00%| 20-00-20-00}, 20-00-20-00}, 20-00-20-00},19-99}-20-00 
One Month Forward Rates 
a ia Oi ea cacnedcnncsices §-fic.pm |  -jc. pm %-Jc. pm g-ic.pm | §-Jjc. pm jc. pm 
CIE Ov nd ceeweacdascscasseced fs-*% Cc. pm | te he. pm g-ic. pm | 4c. pm é-ic. pm %— Cc. pm 
DINE atuceddbdeatacananaucess 2-5 dis 3-5 dis 4-6 dis | 4-6 dis 3-5 dis | 3-5 dis 
Eire ncecdtdensdadekadaouss lj-le. pm | 1}-1c. pm 1$-lc. pm 14-lc. pm 1j-1jc. pm 1j-lic. pm 
Dele Pr. . ccccccceecaccseesoees te pm-} dis | 4 pm-% dis| & pm-»% dis| 4% pm-¥ dis: & pm-s dis | & pm-% dis 
EOE GU ccc cctescecceseeciosas i-3c. pm R-ic.pm | f-c.pm | 4}-jc. pm 4-ic. pm }-Jc. pm 
W. Get. EPPER, . ccccccasccccscccas 1-4 pf. pm 1-}pf. pm 1-}pf. pm 1-4pf. pm 4-ipf. pm 4-#pf. pm 
Rtaliat LO. . ccccccescsccavcceves 1 pm-—par 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 1 pm-par } pm-} dis 1 pm- par 
SWUM TER. ccc cccsccccssccsccces 46 pm- 36 dis | 36 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-—}6 dis | $6 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis , 46 pm- 46 dis 
Dams TA. 26 ccccccccsscccctcsces 26 pm—par | 26 pm-—par 20 pm-—par 20 pm-—par 20 pm-—par 26 pm—par 
Norwogiem Ee... ccccceccccesccecs 16 pm-—par 16 pm-par 16 pm-—par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm- par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine O8.)...ccceces 250/72 250/9 ; 250/73 250/6 











250/73 | 
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—and the difference? A 






















BEFORE 


Maybe £5,000 


How ? 


Faulty water gauges were spotted, and an accident 
costing £5,000 or more has been prevented. 


Spotted by whom? 

By a Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his regular 
inspection of the boiler. Experience gives him 
es almost second sight into the accidents that are 
ane waiting to happen. 


Are his services expensive ? 


oe Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, though 
eee : *&* <  ¥% the Vulcan man is a specialist, his services cost no 
more than insurance and inspection by general 
practitioners. 


“Vulcan” —a journal of absorbing 
interest to all users of plant and 
machinery, with reports of accidents 
and safety hints. For a year’s sub- 
scription—free—write now to Dept. 17 












~« Vylcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2. 





What Vulcan insures, Vulcan 
inspects—thoroughly and regu- 
larly. As a result our clients 
have made us one of the largest 
engineering insurance com- 
panies in Europe. 





VULCAN INSPECTS=—AND PROTECTS... 


International 


Growth Fund 
Limited 


| 

| 
Canadian | 
| 

| 





Distributors in principal 
countries of the World 


Mail the coupon below for a free Prospectus, 


HARE’S LTD. | 


85 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 





Enquiries welcomed at 


| THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
| OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
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A Home 
for your 
Savings... 


felm gdb ira r- 
monthly savers 


rere = AE /:, 


0 
BONUS 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
EACH YEAR 


UP TO £25 PER MONTH 
Write for full particulars 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.lI 
Phone: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country 


ay 
3% 


| DAI- CHI BANK. 
lai : 


= HEAD: OFFICE : TOKYO! JAPA 
KAGENCY 


“ 
Vet 8 
CL 


the old city renowned for its great achieve- 
ments in all fields of learning and its 
humanitarian deeds. 

Some visitors, well known all over the 
world, meet here to solve problems of inter- 
national importance, others come on business 
or for a wonderful holiday amid beautiful 
surroundings. 

The Geneva offices of the UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND will gladly cash your 
Travellers’ Cheques or Letters of Credit and 
supply the best advice on financial transac- 
tions. 


Se 
UNION BANK 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid Swiss Franes 100,000,000 
MO ahintiiniisisindcieeia see Swiss Francs 100,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices & Branches : BANKUNION 


HE UNION BANE, 


HAS CORRESPONDENTS ALLOVER THE WOR 
Se” 
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Butter* on both sides! 


Bread-and-butter is such an accepted part of 





our lives that we might be excused for taking 


it for granted. Only when it has some extra 


i Set 
rae Peas 


Se ee 
ey 


4 P Ped * 
bs abet. Sd: Bey 
a 


quality does it penetrate our consciousness. When, 


ped 


for instance, we discover a piece which has 


2% 


butter on both sides. 


Peo tds td 
oe 


LER ES! 


It is often such seemingly trivial extras which give life 


its stimulus. Like taking out the usual bread-and-butter 


wns Life or Endowment policy with Legal & General 
aia and finding that, because it is “with profits”, a 











3 a generous annual addition comes along. 
GAVE ie bo 


LEGALV&SPGENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 








Canada 


Business Opportunities 


Over 825 branches of this bank 
from coast to coast offer excellent 
facilities for exploring business 
opportunities anywhere in Canada. 





Established: 1897 


THE Ls) 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
LTD. 















London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, E.c.2 





2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 













HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 Branches throughout Japan 





LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


I Royal Exchange Avenue, 
London, E.C.3 
Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 
Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON 












Over 900 branches in Canada, The West Indies, 
Central and South America 






ASSETS EXCEED $3,750,000,000 
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Now that some authoritative estimates of Canada’s future 
Forest industry production will growth have been established by the Gordon Royal Commission, 
it is obvious that the country will be undergoing constant 
double by 1980 economic changes during the next 25 years. Any period of change 
demands constant attention. And with our hundreds of branches 
times present output in Canada maintaining close association with all phases of 
Canada’s economic life, we are in an excellent position 
to offer any manufacturer with market expansion plans in Canada 
accurate and valuable information such as: 


Aluminium production five 
Uranium production will double 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


[uc1- TORONTO-DOMINION ENT 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY Torey 
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SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 259,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 


one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 


The Finest Service 


for 


Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
All classes of Insurance a ee 
in Zurich, or to: 
The United Kingdom Representative 


Robert J. Keller 


4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


Affiliated Companies 


Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
New York Montreal 


The Company undertakes the duttes of 
Executor and Trustee 








LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 


ACT AS YOUR 







au 


You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 

facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 

people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 

adian market. 

ae The Bank with over 725 branches spread throughout 

Soo Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
a expansion. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liabilis y 
Main London Office: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2. 
West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 

Head Office: MONTREAL 
Resources Exceed $2,800,000,000 

















THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LrTp. 


LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lane, London, £.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo. BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 120, Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 





The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of The General Electric Company Limited 
was held on September 4th in London, Mr 
Leslie Gamage, MC, MA, FCIS, Chairman 
and Managing Director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review for the year ended March 31, 
1958: 

Sir Harry Railing retired from the Chair- 
manship of the Company on October 31, 
1957, and the Board has done me the honour 
of appointing me Chairman and Managing 
Director. Sir Harry has served our Com- 
pany for 53 years and played a very large 
part in building up the Company. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS DURING THE YEAR 


General conditions affecting our business, 
both at home and overseas, to which my 
predecessor has referred in his reports to 
Stockholders, have continued to be difficult 
during the year. Restrictions on our home 
market have been intensified by the anti- 
inflationary measures taken by the Govern- 
ment during the year. 

The Company’s results were also affected 
to some extent by the engineering strike in 
the early weeks of the financial year but have 
been considerably affected by a further in- 
crease in salaries and wages. Broadly speaking 
the increase in wages has eaten into our pro- 
fits, as our increase in manufacturing effi- 
ciency, considerable though it has been, has 
not been sufficient to offset the rise in wages. 
Overseas our trading has been affected by 
much the same conditions as those at home. 


It is against this background we have to 
judge the year’s results. In spite of these 
adverse conditions we have secured a modest 
increase in turnover which has for the first 
ume in the history of the Company passed 
the £100 million mark. The increase, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to counter-balance the 
fall in the margin of net profit. Expenditure 
on research and development constitutes a 
heavy charge on profits under today’s condi- 
tions but it is vital for the Company’s 
future. 

Profits before taxation at £4,765,000 show 
a fall of £1,403,000 on the figures for last 
year. I should, however, mention here that 
no profit from the Atomic Energy contract 
has been taken into the year’s accounts. The 
volume of orders received shows a consider- 
able advance—if, however, we exclude the 
Atomic Energy contract, orders received and 
orders in hand are both slightly less than in 
the previous year. 


Your directors have given great considera- 
tion to the dividend they should recommend 
to you and have finally decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 6} per cent, which, with 
the interim dividend, will make 10 per cent 
for the year. The total reserves of the Group 
now amount to £37,284,000, and bear witness 
to the Company’s great inherent strength. 


GENERAL PRODUCTS GROUP 


The General Products Group produced a 
turnover at home _  and_= overseas of 


£63,250,000, or 61 per cent of the total. Our 
considerable investment in the light engineer- 
ing side of the industry differentiates us from 
some of our major competitors, with whom 
sometimes our results are incorrectly com- 
pared. Trading in this group is very sensi- 
uve to immediate conditions, 


TURNOVER EXCEEDS £100 MILLION : 





In the past this group has always made a 
substantial contribution to our profit, but has, 
of course been more affected than the other 
groups by such things as purchase tax and 
restrictive measures imposed by the Govern- 
ment on credit, investment and hire-purchase, 
It is, too, on this side of the business that we 
feel particularly the competition of firms 
specialising in a limited range of products. 
To counter this we must specialise more our- 
selves. We are well equipped on the manu- 
facturing side and we have a sales organisa- 
tion both at home and overseas which has 
always been the envy of our competitors. 


In the lamp and lighting field, our Osram 
lamps, fluorescent tubes and other types of 
discharge lamps, continue to command the 
largest sale of all lamps in this country, It 
was a source of great satisfaction to our fit- 
tings side to succeed in winning, against 
fierce American competition, the contract for 
the re-lighting of Niagara Falls. 


On the installation side—wiring acces- 
sories, ironclad switch-gear, cable, conduit 
and conduit accessories—business has felt the 
effect of the slowing down in building pro- 
grammes due to credit restrictions. 


Turning to radio and television, I am glad 
to report that the market made a further 
material expansion during the year and that 
the impact of our range of models more than 
enabled us to benefit by the market expan- 
sion 

Our domestic equipment business occupies 
a very important part of the group’s activities 
—we have in fact been manufacturers since 
the end of the last century, that is, for over 
sixty years. In this section we look forward 
to sustained expansion. 


ENGINEERING GROUP 


Our Company manufactures a very wide 
range of products in the heavy engineering 
field, not only with respect to electrical and 
mechanical equipment, but our interests also 
extend to civil and project engineering. 


We have extended our manufacturing facili- 
ties to meet these changing conditions and 
also to enable us to take an increasing share 
of business resulting from the projected 
expansion all over the world of power genera- 
tion, mining and industry generally, 


An important development in our heavy 
plant interests is that we are becoming more 
involved in contracting for the design and 
supply of composite and comprehensive pro- 
jects on a “turn-key” basis. Atomic energy 
power stations, for which the widest range 
of equipment is required, are only one 
example of this, and it applies equally to 
many contracts for mining, steel works and 
industrial plants. 


As we are unique in manufacturing within 
our Own organisation most of the equipment 
required for these projects, we have decided 
to centralise our effort and resources, and this 
is the fundamental reason for the formation 
of our new Engineering Group. 


Within this group a power section has been 
formed which enables us to undertake the 
design, layout and construction of projects of 
considerable magnitude entirely within the 
Company’s control and, indeed, this is the 
only way in which the heavy responsibilities 
involved in building atomic energy power 
stations can be discharged satisfactorily. 


MR LESLIE GAMAGBP’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 





The long-term prospect in the manufac- 
ture of capital equipment is encouraging, 
particularly when money becomes more freely 
available in the overseas as well as in the 
home market. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS GROUP 


This year the Telecommunications Group 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee. 


For many years the group has made a 
satisfactory contribution to our profits, but 
recent Government restrictions have resulted 
in reductions in orders from the Post Office. 
It has, therefore, had to turn its attention 
even more to the export field, in which, 
fortunately, it has always played a prominent 
part, but it has to be realised that most export 
markets are highly competitive. 


Carrier and multi-circuit radio equipment, 
as well as telephone exchanges, are selling 
well abroad, our markets including North 
and South America, the Antipodes, Africa 
and the Middle and Far East. 


EXPORTS AND OVERSEAS TRADING 


The GEC has for a great number of years 
given the first priority to export business. 
Over 25 per cent of our output is exported. 
Though last year’s total, £23 million, shows 
a drop compared with the previous year, in 
that year we were shipping an unusual off- 
shore contract to the USA amounting to 
over £2 million. 

Our trading within the Commonwealth is 
conducted by a network of overseas branches 
constituted as separate companies. Results 
for last year have varied from one territory 
to another. Our local factories in India and 
Australia have helped our branches to show 
good results. New Zealand, too, has done 
well, whilst modest profits have been 
achieved in South Africa, Malaya and Hong- 
kong. In Canada, however, the results have 
been most disappointing. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The outstanding feature of our research 
and forward development activities during 
the past year has been marked concentration 
of effort in three fields—crystal valves, where 
the emphasis has been moving towards the 
study of the intricate problems of high-yield 
quantity productions—new aspects of tele- 
communications, and nuclear power genera- 
tion. 

In the field of Defence we have made 
major contributions to research and develop- 
ment projects at the Applied Electronics 
Laboratories at Stanmore and at the 
Coventry establishment. 


Our policy is to use this present period, in 
which perforce we are placed, to expedite 
in all our factories our programme of plant 
modernisation and, at the same time, to over- 
haul, cheapen and make more effective, all 
our distribution methods. This is all the 
more vital in view of the possibilities opened 
up by the proposed European Free Trade 
Area, the conception of which I personally 
view as very necessary to our export trade 
and which, so far as our industry is con- 
cerned, I regard as offering great possibilities, 
even if at some risk. Even if general condi- 
tions do not move, as is my hope, I believe 
that we will achieve some improvement. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY LIMITED 








Engineers and Shipbuilders 





LORD ABERCONWAY’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 





NEED FOR A MORE APPROPRIATE SYSTEM OF DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES 





HE NINetTy-FouRTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of John 
T Brown and Company Limited was held on September 5 at 
4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

The Right Hon. Lord Aberconway, the Chairman, presided. 

The following is his statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 1958. 

The Company’s subsidiaries have traded satisfactorily in a diffi- 
cult year. Consolidated Profit before taxation was (to the nearest 
£1,000) £3,336,000, an increase over the previous year of more than 
£100,000. The Profit and Loss Account benefits from the inclusion, 
for the first time, of the results of Constructors John Brown Ltd., 
and so the figures are not strictly comparable with those of the 
year before. 

Taxation provisions of no less than £1,944,000 are required, as 
against £1,885,000 last year. A provision for taxation of £135,000 
made in earlier years and no longer required is brought back ; it 
compares with special credits last year of £264,000. Thereafter, 
and after deducting the profits of subsidiaries attributable to other 
shareholders therein, the balance of profit available is £1,440,000, 
compared with £1,528,000. 

Your directors recommend a final Ordinary dividend of 6%, 
less tax, making for the year a total of 10°, less tax. Stockholders 
will recall being advised last year that dividends thenceforward 
would be paid less tax, and not free of tax. Last year’s total 
dividend was equal to 5°, free of tax. If the proposed final divi- 
dend is approved, the available balance of £1,440,000 for the year 
would be used as to £590,000 in dividends on the Ordinary and 
Preference Stock, while £850,000 would be added to the amounts 
carried forward, partly in the books of the Company, partly in 
those of the subsidiaries. 

I would draw stockholders’ attention to only one point in the 
accounts, which otherwise call for no particular comment. The 
policy of the Company in leaving in the accounts of subsidiaries a 
substantial proportion of their earnings is the main reason why the 
value of the interest of the Company in its subsidiaries increases 
yearly, while the figure at which that value is shown in the Com- 
pany’s own Balance Sheet is not thereby changed. The growing 
difference is now no less than £4,788,000 between the Company’s 
interest in the net assets of subsidiaries, as shown by the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet, and the figure at which the Company shows 
that interest in its own Balance Sheet. I should perhaps add that 
this is after an exceptional item this year of £486,000, representing 
the excess of the sale price over the book value of the fixed assets 
involved in the sale by Wickman Ltd. of its machine tool manu- 
facturing business to a subsidiary. The increase in the figure at 
which investments in subsidiary companies are shown in the Com- 
pany’s Balance Sheet reflects further cash subscriptions by the 
Company for shares in subsidiaries. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Work in the Shipyard and Engine Works at Clydebank con- 
tinues to expand. The output on tonnage of ships showed an 
increase over last year, and covered a wide range of types. During 
the vear the output included s.s. “SyLvaNta,” the fourth. of the 
large passenger/cargo steamships which Clydebank has been privi- 
leged to build for The Cunard Steam-Ship Company’s Canadian 
service ; the s.s. “ BriviSH TRADER,” the fourth 32,000 ton dead- 
weight tanker for B.P. Tanker Company Ltd.; and the motor vessel 
* Oraio” for The New Zealand Shipping Company Ltd., the first 
cadet training ship of its kind. Clydebank also completed a 19,000 
ton deadweight tanker for The Thompson Steamshipping Company 
Ltd., and another similar vessel for foreign owners ; and delivered 
I.N.S. “ BRAHMAPUTRA,” a frigate to the Indian Navy, the first 
vessel of this size to be fitted with controllable pitch propellers. 

During the year a contract for a passenger/cargo liner of about 
36,000 gross tons was received from The British & Commonwealth 
Shipping Company Ltd. The large tanker orders yet to lay down 
should ensure for some years to come full employment for the 


reconstructed berths in the West Yard, which it is hoped will be 
fully equipped by the middle of next year. 

Undue significance has been attached in some quarters of the 
press to adjustments in the building programmes of certain of our 
clients. The deferment of the laying down of the Cunarder was 
a matter which Clydebank was readily able to accommodate by 
bringing forward other contracts instead; while the decision of 
The British & Commonwealth Shipping Company Ltd. to change 
the two tankers ordered to dry cargo ships made no difference to 
Clydebank, These are difficult times for shipowners, but only a 
very small proportion of contracts placed in British yards has 
been cancelled. British shipowners must be congratulated on the 
robustness of their long-term view. 

The modernisation of the Engine Works at Clydebank has 
increased the capacity for making pressure vessels and other 
fabrications, and for cutting gears. In the gas turbine field the 
first peat burning gas turbine is now undergoing trials in the 
north of Scotland, but the development of some other gas turbines 
has not been successful, and the interest of Clydebank in this field 
will lessen. 


LAND BOILERS AND NUCLEAR POWER 

The Whitecrook works of John Brown Land Boilers Ltd. have 
continued in full production, but the future of this business must 
be viewed with anxiety. Overseas competition is intense and prices 
unremunerative, At home the programme officially announced 
for the provision of electrical generating capacity by way of big 
nuclear stations has lessened the requirements for new thermal 
plant ; while the rapid increase in recent years in the size of indi- 
vidual thermal units has severely limited the number of boilers that 
will be needed every year. The resultant load is quite inadequate 
to keep even a bare majority of the established manufacturers 
reasonably employed. The fact therefore has to be faced that 
there may be a considerable gap in steam generating work avail- 
able to the company from 1960 onwards, and this is receiving 
careful attention, It is pertinent in this connection to recall that 
the Company started in this business at the instance of the 
Authority. 

Consideration, jointly with Hawker Siddeley Group Ltd., of the 
application of nuclear energy to the generation of power in large 
land stations and to the propulsion of merchant ships has indicated 
the need for a cautious approach. To enter the field of design of 
nuclear reactors is a costly operation, by no means certain to be 
crowned with success. Meanwhile a specialised mechanical engi- 
neering design and contracting organisation has been set up by the 
Company and js concentrating initially upon the business of 
supplying various components for nuclear work. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS 

In the machine tool industry a marked recession developed 
during the year, and still persists. Various schemes of industrial 
re-equipment have recently been completed, and others, possibly 
on a smaller scale, appear to be held up; however, some of the 
recent measures taken by the Chancellor may stimulate activity. 
Wickman Ltd. delivered matty more automatic lathes than the 
number for which it received orders and its order book is accord- 
ingly much smaller. Orders for factored machine tools have 
fallen off. Wickman’s tungsten carbide products maintain their 
leading position in a highly competitive field, 

Webster & Bennett Ltd. achieved a record output of vertical 
boring mills, following the expansion programmes undertaken 
during the last three years. Some 43% of the output weni to 
export markets. The order book for the current year is full ; but 
a diminution in the rate of new orders, coupled with increased 
production, is resulting in a not wholly unwelcome shortening of 
the delivery period for future orders, 


Firth Brown Tools Ltd. has found that conditions have con 


tinued to be highly competitive, both at home and abroad. Nevet- 
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theless, the wide range and high quality of products on which its 
business is based have assisted the company to maintain its posi- 
tion. The year’s results have, however, been adversely affected by 
Joss of business during the strike in April of last year. 


OTHER U.K. ENGINEERING INTERESTS 


Markham & Company Ltd. has despatched before time the first 
of the Kariba water turbines. Work on the further Kariba turbines, 
and on several other water turbine orders, continues. World 
prices for turbines have fallen, while British costs tend to rise, 
and competition is very keen. Work for the National Coal Board 
absorbs much of the remaining capacity of Markham’s. An 
interesting piece of equipment, designed and manufactured by 
Markham’s, was a large testing chamber for Normalair Ltd., to 
simulate conditions of temperature and pressure encountered at 
high altitudes, 

Cravens Ltd. exceeded its record output of the previous year 
of rolling stock and other engineering products. The extension 
of its facilities for the manufacture of diese] railcars has improved 
the efficiency and increased the output of this work. Further sub- 
stantial orders for railcars have been received from the British 
Transport Commission for delivery in 1959. Good progress has 
been made with the manufacture of hydraulic injection moulding, 
die casting and metal drawing presses. Several machines have 
been supplied and are operating to the satisfaction of the 
customers, A variety of specialised engineering equipment for 
atomic plants has been produced. 

S. N. Bridges & Co. Ltd. has again had a successful year with 
turnover higher by a quarter. A larger works has been bought, 
which, after modernisation, will make possible a higher output 
and much greater efficiency, New tools and attachments are 
being regularly designed and introduced. The electric tool 
industry is widely known to be passing through difficult times, but 
Bridges, though experiencing a marked slackening in demand, 
continues to enjoy a satisfactory share of the market. 

Constructors John Brown Ltd. has continued to expand its 
activities, particularly in the chemical engineering field. A 
research station has been set up at Leatherhead, and a strong 
engineering division has been built up, to design and install plants. 
The company also specialises in automatic control gear associated 
with such work. A large contract for the design, construction 
and equipment of a factory for Chemstrand Ltd. at Coleraine in 
Northern Ireland is making good progress, as also is a similar one 
for 1.C.1, at Heysham, 

C.J.B., as this company is widely called, has continued to be 
active in the gas industry.. It has carried out an important design 
study for the Ministry of Power on a large plant to gasify coal 
and to make petroleum products and town gas. It has also built 
for the Ministry a second experimental slagging gasifier which it 
is now commissioning. 

Abroad, in a joint venture with Williams Bros., of Tulsa, 
U.S.A., C.J.B. is carrying out pipelining contracts in Persia, 
Turkey and Austria. Together with four other firms the joint 
venture has entered into a contract with the Oil Consortium in 
Abadan to undertake the large Kharg Island development. 

As substantial shareholders in Westland Aircraft Ltd., we note 
with pleasure the achievements of this progressive company. As 
has been announced, the first production “ WESSEX,” the gas 
turbine helicopter for the Royal Navy, has flown five months in 
advance of programme, and, though originally a private venture, 
this type is now the subject of substantial orders. The first flight 
has also been announced of the large helicopter with twin gas 
turbine engines, the “ WESTMINSTER,” which has been deve- 
loped in the crane version as a private venture. Stockholders will 
have read of the heliport in London which Westland is equipping 
and proposing to operate. 


OVERSEAS 


The Canadian subsidiaries of the Company continue to operate 
satisfactorily and to render an important service to local industry. 
Their profit margins have, however, been adversely affected by 
the increasing severity in recent months of the Canadian recession. 
Your directors continue, however, to have great faith in the long- 
term industrial future of Canada and in the sound basis of the 
Company’s enterprises in the Dominion. 

In Rhodesia the general economic difficulties caused by the 
heavy falls in the prices of copper and other commodities have 
Tesulted in a shortage of orders on the books of F. Issels & Son. 
Despite its excellent facilities, this general engineering firm finds 
competition severe, particularly from the Union. Rhodesian Alloys 
(Pvt.) Ltd. occupies a position of increasing importance as the 
new basic industry of the Federation; production at Gwelo has 
continued at an excellent level, but anxiety is now being felt at 
the very low prices that countries behind the Iron Curtain are 
quoting for low-carbon ferro-chrome, among other metals. Indeed, 
low-carbon ferro-chrome is one of the few commodities which sell 
to-day for less than twice the 1935 price. 
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Elsewhere in the Commonwealth, subsidiaries make progress 
and consolidate their businesses. In the Union of South Africa, 
however, intense competition makes much of the trading of sub- 
sidiaries unremunerative. 

With the wide diversity of the Company’s activities at home, 
the development of relations between Great Britain and the 
European Economic Community is being followed with great 
interest. The Company's business on balance should not suffer 
from the setting up of a free trade area in Europe. It is easy 
for hostile critics of the plan to point to many individual industries 
or businesses in this country which will suffer thereby, but in the 
main, so long as Britain’s technical prowess remains, the benefits 
of an extended market should outweigh the disadvantages of 
increased competition at home from overseas manufacturers. 


PROBLEM OF PLANT REPLACEMENT 

The extension this year of Initial Allowances eases somewhat 
the immediate tax burden suffered by enterprises faced, as are 
all the subsidiaries of the Company, with the necessity regularly 
to replace their equipment with the very best. But Initial 
Allowances only bring forward to an earlier stage in the life of a 
new machine the incidence of wear and tear allowances; they do 
nothing to help industrialists to solve the problem of how to put 
aside out of profits, in times of grievously heavy taxation, enough 
to replace old equipment with more expensive new. 

It would have been more helpful to industry if the Chancellor 
had restored Investment Allowances on industrial plant; their 
introduction was a step forward and their abolition a step back- 
wards. Investment Allowances did permit, in respect of new 
plant, the owner to set aside during its life, before taxation, a 
sum towards its replacement greater than its original cost: even so, 
the Allowance being an arbitrary percentage with no provision 
for adjustment, that increased sum may or may not prove sufficient 
to provide in due course for the replacement of the plant. 

It should not be beyond the wit of man to devise some 
reasonable index whereby over the life of a piece of equipment, 
sufficient, and no more, could be set aside by way of wear and tear 
allowance to provide its owner with the full means of replacing 
it; according to the measure of inflation or deflation during its 
life, so would the owner at the end have been allowed to set 
aside before taxation proportionately more or less than its original 
cost, 

My remarks on depreciation allowances have so far referred 
only to new plant, but the real need of industry is for existing 
plant to be the subject of fair and proper depreciation allowances 
based on replacement, not original cost. Initial Allowances and 
Investment Allowances apply only to new plant, but the system 
which I have outlined could readily be adapted to existing plant. 
The need for a more appropriate system of depreciation allowances 
would be more widely recognised if there were less tacit accep- 
tance of the definition of profits as the balance remaining after 
enough has been set aside towards the recovery of the original 
cost of plant ; and, instead, fuller realisation that a much greater 
contribution to meet the enhanced cost of plant replacement needs 
to be set aside before profit is struck. The provision of such funds 
should be a joint affair; the Chancellor contributing by remission 
of tax, and the owner contributing the balance from his profit. 
If wear and tear allowances for tax purposes could be more 
adequate, industrialists would not object to a corresponding 
obligation upon them to set aside towards cost of replacement 
the relevant amount of profit as well as the tax relief. 


DIRECTORATE 

Sir Stanley Rawson has intimated his desire to be relieved of 
the executive duties which he has carried out so admirably for 
many years. He accordingly has given up the chairmanship of 
Wickman Ltd., Constructors John Brown Ltd. and John Brown 
Land Boilers Ltd. He will, however, remain a director of the 
subsidiaries (including these three) with which he has been more 
closely connected, and will continue as vice-chairman of John 
Brown & Company Ltd. In accordance with the expressed wishes 
of our colleagues, I have become chairman of Wickman Ltd. and 
of Constructors John Brown Ltd., and Mr Eric Mensforth chair- 
man of John Brown Land Boilers Ltd. 

My colleagues concur with my view that it is only right that 
I should sound the various notes of caution that run through this 
statement. Yet, by and large, your board is confident that, given 
reasonable trading conditions, the Company can squarely meet 
whatever is in store. For this feeling, the skill, industry and 
loyalty of the management and staff in each of the Company’s 
establishments are largely responsible. To them and to our 
workpeople the thanks of the stockholders and of the directors 
are due. 


The report and accounts were adopted and the other formal 
business duly transacted, 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON 
& ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


SIR HORACE W. CLARKE’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Associates Limited, was held 
on September 10th at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingsway, WC2, Sir Horace W. Clarke (the 
Chairman) presiding. The following is the 
Chairman’s Statement circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1958. 


In the past year, sales of the Parent Com- 
pany, operating mainly in the United King- 
dom, made a substantial advance over the 
previous year and reached a record level, but 
profit margins were further curtailed by 
strong competition and increased costs. 
Group sales also reached new heights and it 
is pleasing to note that all of the overseas 
Subsidiary Companies reported an increase 
in sales as compared with the previous year, 
the results of the Canadian Company being 
especially encouraging. 


The Consolidated Net Profit for the year 
at £1,810,474 compares with £1,641,294 for 
the previous year, and reflects the further 
progress which, I am happy to report, was 
made by all Companies of the Group other 
than the French Company, which returned 
a substantial loss. With regard to the 
French Company, you will recall that in 
my statement last year I told you that the 
Board of that Company had decided on a 
drastic reorganisation which they expected 
to lead to an improved situation. This re- 
organisation has now been completed but was 
only carried out at considerable expense with 
very serious effects on the 1957 figures. The 
returns from France for the early months of 
1958 show a marked improvement as com- 
pared with the corresponding months of 
1957. 


Taxation, estimated at £1,061,647 on the 
1957/58 consolidated net profit, compares 
with £896,842 charged in 1956/57, these 
figures having been calculated after crediting 
£60,000 in each year in respect of United 
Kingdom taxation over-provided in previous 
years. In 1957/58, tax amounted to 61.9 per 
cent of the consolidated net profit compared 
with 58.3 per cent on the 1956/57 profits, the 
increased proportion being due to several 
factors, including additional levies imposed in 
India on profits earned in that country. The 
changes in the basis of computing profits tax, 
recently announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, should provide some alleviation 
of the tax burden to your Company in the 
current financial year. 

After deducting taxation and pro‘its attri- 
butable to minority shareholders of Subsidi- 
ary Companies, the final net profit applicable 


to the Parent Company is £591,032, com- 
pared with £580,676 for 1956/57. 
The Company’s Balance Sheet reveals 


that stocks of the Parent Company were re- 
duced by approximately £272,000, this being 
achieved despite a higher level of output. The 
reduction permitted an improvement in the 
liquid position, cash and tax reserve certifi- 
cates showing satisfactory increases. 

From the Consolidated Balance Sheet, in- 
corporating the balance sheets of the Parent 
Company and Subsidiary Companies, it will 
be observed that group stocks declined by 
approximately £631,000 and total cash 
balances increased by about £469,000, the 
latter being slightly offset by a small increase 
of about £18,000 in bank loans. Shareholders’ 


Funds amounted to £9,400,860 at March 31, 
1958, an increase of £211,859 over the pre- 
vious year. 


Your Directors have transferred £100,000 
to General Reserve and recommend the pay- 
ment of a Final Ordinary Dividend of 114 
per cent less tax, making a total of 163 per 
cent for the year, less tax. This is the same 
rate as that paid for 1956/57. If this recom- 
mendation is approved, the balance of the 
Profit and Loss Account to be carried for- 
ward by the Parent Company at April 1, 
1958, will be £697,148, compared with 
£648,264 brought in at April 1, 1957. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


In my last statement I made reference to 
authority which your Board had given to pro- 
ceed with extensions at the Silvertown fac- 
tory to cater for the demand for certain of 
the Company’s specialised coatings. This 
major project is now approaching completion 
and will add substantially to our capacity to 
serve our customers in this field. 

Your Directors have also taken advantage 
of opportunities presenting themselves to 
acquire further areas of land adjoining the 
Silvertown and Birmingham factories. Plans 
= development of these are now in 

and. 


In the last decade technical standards of 
the Industry’s products have been vastly im- 
proved, and your Company has made its 
contribution thereto. This has been made 
possible not only by adopting novel processes 
of manufacture, where appropriate, but also 
by continuous research into ever widening 
scientific fields fructifying into the develop- 
ment of new and improved types of surface 
coatings for the many major industries we 
serve. The Company’s world-wide cover, 
with its attendant exchange of technical in- 
formation from the world’s most important 
centres, ensures that all our operating Units, 
wherever they may be situated, are kept 
ahead of technical developments in all parts 
of the world. 


The substantial increase of sales, both in 
the United Kingdom and overseas, was 
spread over a wide range of your Company’s 
products. This in a year of keen competi- 
tion, is considered by your Directors to be 
satisfactory evidence of the popularity of your 
Company’s materials and the ability of the 
Group to meet a diversified demand. 


Concerning Australia, you will be inter- 
ested to know that a new synthetic resin 
plant at Villawood, Sydney, has moved into 
full production and industrial coatings are 
now manufactured in the new modern instal- 
lations on that site. You will recall that I 
informed you in my statement last year that 
Taubmans Industries Limited, the Australian 
group, is rapidly developing in the industrial 
field, and I am glad to inform you that this 
progress has continued. The fierce competi- 
tion existing in the Australian market for 
decorative products has so far resulted in 
the current year in a moderate decline in 
sales. 


CONCLUSION 
Your Company’s financial progress has 


been and will continue to be to a large extent 
influenced by outside circumstances beyond 
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our control, but such circumstances cannot 
permanently remain unfavourable and we 
consider the year’s results confirm our con- 
fidence in our ultimate future. 


In conclusion, I am sure you will join me 
in extending thanks to the Management, 
members of the staff and all other workers 
throughout the world for their co-operation 
and loyalty. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


S. HOFFNUNG 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


(Australian Merchants, established 1852 
with branches in Sydney, Brisbane, 
Melbourne and Adelaide) 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The Fifty-Sixth Annual General Meeting 
of S. Hoffnung & Company Limited was 
held on September 8th in London. 


The following is summarised from the 
circulated statement by the Chairman, Mr 
P. J. A. Lachelin: 


RESULTS 


The profit earned by the Group again 
shows an advance in spite of the difficult 
conditions which have prevailed. 


The consolidated profit before taxation is 
up by £21,734 at £635,351. Taxation on 
current profits is reduced by £64,070 to 
£257,552 largely as a result of Overseas Trade 
Corporation relief. The consolidated profit 
for the year attributable to the Company’s 
interest after taxation and after deduction of 
minority interests has advanced by £85,508 
to £374,880. The distribution on the Ordi- 
nary capital which the Directors have 
pleasure in recommending is 22} per cent (of 
which 5 per cent has already been paid as an 
interim) which compares with 20 per cent 
last year. 


The net profit of £374,880 and taxation 
provisions released total £457,480 which has 
been dealt with in the accounts as follows: 


Dividends less Income Tax ... £107,472 
Retained in the business £350,008 


The total dividend distribution (as recom- 
mended) is thus covered nearly 33 times by 
net profit for the year. 


FINANCE 


The Balance Sheet again shows consider- 
able strength. Share Capital, Reserves and 
Surplus approach £3,500,000 while current 
assets exceed current liabilities by nearly 
£2,800,000. Arrangements were completed 
early this year for the issue of loan stock in 
Australia, and the issue, in the form of a 6} 
per cent 20-year Unsecured Note [for 
£A250,000, has now been made. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


It is unlikely that we can wholly escape 
the consequences of the drop in Australia’s 
overseas funds caused by reduced prices of 
the main export commodities. The fall in 
prices has resulted in reduced purchasing 
power throughout the country districts and 
the turnover of the parent company for the 
first three months of the current trading year 
shows a small reduction. This trend may well 
continue during the coming months and it 
should be no cause for surprise if our final 
figures show some decline from the records 


achieved in the last two years. Your 
Directors have taken this into account 
in making their dividend recommenda- 
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tion. The outlook depends toa _ con- 
siderable extent on the level of world 
prices for commodities especially for wool 


and wheat. However, I have every confi- 
dence in the long-term prospects for 
Australia. During the last ten years the 


ulation has increased from about 
7,700,000 to 9,700,000 and this in turn 
increases the market in which Hoffnungs 
deploy their activities. 


I shall be going to Australia and New 
Zealand shortly and am hopeful that discus- 
sions there will help the development of 
our affairs. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


PURNELL AND SONS 
LIMITED 


(Book Printers and Publishers) 
HIGHER TURNOVER AND PROFIT 
CAPITAL ISSUE FORESHADOWED 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Purnell and Sons Limited will be held 
on September 26th in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Mr W. 
Harvey: 


Before dealing with the Accounts I wish 
to refer to the loss the Company has sustained 
by the recent death of our colleague on the 
Board, Mr W. F. Harvey. Mr W. F. Harvey 
joined the business thirty years ago, being 
one of the original Managers on whom fell 
the difficulties of the early days of the Com- 
pany. He was appointed a Director in 1945. 
During the whole of his connection with the 
business he never spared himself in the 
service of, and in loyalty to, the Company. 
He was greatly respected by his colleagues 
on the Board and by the employees whose 
problems he reviewed with kindness and 
understanding, and all associated with the 
Company will miss his help and co-operation. 


It gives me much pleasure to submit to 
you the Accounts of the Company for the 
year 1957. The Profit of the Group for the 
next year, before providing for Taxation, is 
£712,385 as compared with £643,938 in 1956 
an increase of £68,447. From this Profit has 
to be deducted Taxation £416,527, which, 
with the adjustment in respect of Minority 
Shareholders, leaves a balance of Profit for 
the year of £296,325 as compared with 
£271,914. To this year’s Profit is to be added 
the balance brought forward from the pre- 
vious year of £825,776 and Tax no longer 
required £8,552, making the balance avail- 
able for allocation £1,130,653. From this 
amount your Directors have utilised £150,000 
to write down the Goodwill, £10,000 has 
been transferred to the General Reserve in 
a Subsidiary Company which, together with 
Dividends to Shareholders amounting to 
£125,376, leaves a balance to be carried for- 
ward of £845,277 as compared with £825,776. 


The increase in the Company’s contribu- 
tion of Pensions for the Directors has been 
offset by a reduction in the remuneration of 
an equal amount. The overall increase is 
due to commission payable on_ increased 
Profit, the basis of remuneration being 
unchanged. 


A GRATIFYING ACHIEVEMENT 


It is gratifying that the Group Profit shows 
an increase in spite of the ever-increasing 
costs of both wages and materials. This 
result has only been achieved by the splendid 
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co-operation of all employees enabling the 
Group to increase its turnover without any 
material increase in the selling price of our 
products. 


The remaining half of the equity in a 
Company in which your Company already 
held a half share has been acquired during 
the year under review and in consequence 
the Accounts of this Subsidiary are included 
in the Group Accounts for the first time. The 
increase in the Current Assets and Liabilities 
in the Balance Sheet is largely due to this 
factor. 


It is your Directors’ intention to bring the 
Fixed Assets into the next Balance Sheet at 
a valuation figure which will show more 
accurately the real value of the Fixed Assets 
of the Company. 


As I explained at the Annual General 
Meeting, the Government’s appeal for the 
curtailment of capital expenditure and the 
stringent restrictions on the raising of fresh 
Capital prevented your Directors from imple- 
menting the proposal, referred to in my 
speech last year, to make an application to 
the Capital Issues Committee for permission 
to issue the balance of the Ordinary Share 
Capital, but as the position has now 
improved, it is our intention to seek per- 
mission to enable the balance of the Ordinary 
Share Capital to be issued to our present 
Shareholders on attractive terms. 


I am pleased to report that all branches 
in the Group have been working to capacity 
during the current year and that our. Packag- 
ing Division is now making headway and I 
anticipate satisfactory results for 1958. 


Once again I wish to pay tribute to my 
colleagues on the Board, all of whom are 
full-time executives, and to express my thanks 
to the staff and to all employees for their 
services and co-operation. 
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ST MARTIN’S LE GRAND 
PROPERTY COMPANY 


The 32nd annual general meeting of St 
Martin’s Le Grand Property Company 
Limited, was held on September 10th in 
London, Mr John B. Andrews, FCIS (Chair- 
man and Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: Gross income increased 
from £486,583 to £524,327 and net profit 
from £97,924 to £109,926. 


The issued share capital was increased 
during the year from £910,000 to £1,152,000. 


Having referred to the acquisition of Drad 
Properties Ltd., Mounteagle Estates Limited 
and Wrencote House (Croydon) Ltd., the 
statement continued: 


During the past year, your Board has 
investigated a large number of propositions 
and have under consideration further pro- 
mising business. In all cases, the criterion 
by which these propositions are and will be 
judged is that they must produce additional 
income to the existing shareholders and 
prospects of further improvement over the 
years both as to capital and income ; expan- 
sion for its own sake will not be considered. 
The Company is now benefiting from acquisi- 
tions made in conformity with this policy in 
previous years and in the ordinary course of 
events we can continue to look for steadily 
progressing improvement in revenue. 


Subject to no unforeseen circumstances 
arising; it is intended to pay dividends in 
respect of the current year amounting to not 
less than 13 per cent. 


The report was adopted and the total dis- 
tribution of 11 per cent, equivalent to 124 
per cent on the old capital, was approved. 


= — — — —_<_————————— 





ALLEN WEST & COMPANY 


BRIGHTON 


The Directors announce : 


Payment of an Interim Dividend of 5% actual (less tax) to 
Ordinary Stockholders as at the close of business on [5th 


October, 1958.* 


A Scrip Issue of one fully paid share of 5/- for every five Stock 


Units held. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company to be held 


on the [5th October, 1958. 


Subject to trading conditions remaining favourable they hope 
to be able to declare a Final Dividend of 74% for the year to 
3lst January, 1959, on the capital as increased by the proposed 


Scrip Issue. 


* This is the first interim dividend to be paid by the Company. 


SOUTH AFRICA — RHODESIA — CANADA 
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BUSINESS AND 


9/- a line. 


PERSONAL 








AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 
METAL WORKING FACTORY 


COMPLETE CONTROL OF MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES WITHIN COMMON MARKET AREA 
(HOLLAND) 

FACTORY AND OFFICES 4,055 SQ. METRES 
FLOOR SPACE, 16,000 SQ. METRES LAND, 
FULLY EQUIPPED MACHINE PARK, AND 
AUXILIARY INSTALLATIONS, SUITABLE 
FOR ANY LIGHT/HEAVY MACHINE OR 
ASSEMBLY WORK. CAPACITY FOR 200 
WORKERS. 

Should interest British or International manu- 
facturer with established products and European 


sales, as tariff barriers in the future Common 
Market Area can be avoided, and large savings in 
labour costs and freights made. Present pro- 
duction ceased June 30, 1958, enabling clear start 
with new _ production. TAX LOSSES OF 
APPROXIMATELY £400,000 ALSO AVAIL- 
ABLE. Under Dutch law losses may be carried 


forward for 6 years; control may be 
foreign; and capital and profits freely 
OUTRIGHT SALE OR 
SIDERED, FOR CASH, 
LONG TERM NOTES. 
Principals or authorised 


100 per cent. 
transferred. 

MERGER CON- 
PART SHARES, OR 


spokesmen write in 





Strictest confidence to: N. V. HOLLAND, 
Box No. 1019. 

FRANCE 
Englishman resident Paris, twelve years’ marketing 


experience, desires represent genuine manufacturers wish- 
ing break into this market.—Write Box No. 1015. 
ARGE BELGIAN FACTORY well equipped for the 
common market, with ultra modern installations as 
foundry, rolling iron, enamelling, seeks working arrange- 
ment or merger with important organisation.—Write 
Box 1025. 
ANTED 





to purchase—French company, any busi- 


ness, owned by non-French residents with right to 
remit dividends.—Box No. 1014. , 
XPORT COUNSEL on North American markets by 


,Canadian_ consultant.—Write, W. O. Moir, 171 
New Bond Street. Tel. MAYfair 2631. 


ONSULTANTS with very good London offices, centre 


of West End, prepared to act as London Office 
address, "phone service, &c., for few reputable companies 
or individuals. Reasonable fee.—Write Box 1023. 


TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES offered, 
more particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls. Box 1013. 
1 05 DIRECTORSHIPS held by M.P.s listed and 
° Classified in Business Background of M.P.s, 
ed. by Andrew Roth: 10s. to Parliamentary Profile Services, 
Lid., 34 Somali Road, London, N.W.2. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT 
FOR FOUR TO TEN YEARS 


For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


AND 
next 
Thursday and Friday, November 25, 26, 27 
1958. Membership can only be obtained by 
have passed the prescribed Examinations. 
Syllabus can be obtained from the 


AUDITORS, LIMITED (Incorporated 1923). 
Examinations will be held on Tuesday, Wednes- 
and 28. 
those who 
Copies of the 
Secretary, 4 Clareville 


The 
day, 





Grove, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 
ITHOGRAPHS, Paintings and Drawings by _ the 
Senefelder Group of Artist Lithographers at the 
South London Art Gallery, Peckham Road, S.E.5, 
September [4th-October 4th. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. Sun. 3-6. 
Admission free. 
AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Airmail Air Freight* 
PCIE <ceccccis.s TOO _ 
eS or Beis — $25 or £9 
Ceylon...... sextwes £9 Os. _— 
eee inewe £10 6s. _ 
East Africa ...... ‘ei oe £7 10s. 
Esyet.....ss bib ealioess £7 15s. £6 10s 
DR: i énscneed bes £6 Os _ 
0 ers os £9 Os. £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta...... £5 Os _ 
Hongkong........... a £8 15s. 
DKcc ccc beweawes Se £9 Os. £7 10s. 
Indonesia....... ok ee — 
Iran, Iraq..... stones £7 5s. one 
ee owen es £7 15s. _ 
MORE cscnnaes isenens eee ak —_ 
a picts £7 15s. _ 
ee ee nee £7 I5s. a 
ree ibid £9 Os. _ 
New Zealand........ £10 6s. _ 
ee ees £9 Os. £6 10s. 
PES. nsecanxacn Ee _ 
Philippines ...... cnn ee ce os 
Rhodesia (N. and S.).. £9 Os. _ 
St PETER. «oo s0ces £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South America....... £9 Os. _ 
Sudan; .... ices ewe we £7 15s. £6 15s. 
A. énsins ibaaudes $25 or £9 


West DES ss sewdnes £9 Os. - 
* Approx. 24 hours :lower than airmail. 


CAMERA OF QUALITY. The Swedish Hasselblad 


—Perfection. The best camera in the world, 
= 19s. City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 94 Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. 

LL about Nu-way oil-firing installed in 2,150,000 

homes around the world. What it is—what it does— 
what it costs. Available on credit purchase terms. Send 
now for new illustrated leafiet.—Nu-way Heating Plants 
Ltd. (Box A58), Droitwich. 

ABEL EYLES & PARTNERS, 395 HORNSEY 

Road, N.19 (ARC 1765/MOU 1701). Duplicating 


typing, printing. Verbatim shorthand writers, translators. 


Invest with the 


MORLEY CORPORATION 


in Trustee Securities without cost. 


for 2, 3 or 4 years. 
for 5, 6 or 7 yedfs. 


52 per cent 
54 per cent 


Apply Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, Morley, Yorks. 


ELEPHONES. TELEPHONES TELEPHONES for 
work and offices: We install and maintain for 
moderate rental.—Communication Systems, Ltd. TEMple 
Bar 4506. 

NGELA and Bob’s anniversary next week. Must send 

them half a dozen bottles of that splendid El Cid 
Sherry. That’s the light Amontillado they’re sure to 
appreciate. 


INVEST IN 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 


Loans of £50 and Upwards 


54°% FOR 3-8 YEARS 


Explanatory leafiet from 
City Treasurer, Dept. P, Town Hall, Manchester 2 
Tel. : CEN .3377. Ext. 217 


Mortgage 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


HARTERED Accountant, Scottish, aged 53. long ex- 
perience as secretary of Public Company with 
numerous subsidiary and foreign branches, seeks situation 
where such knowledge could be fully utilised. London 
or Provinces. Fullest particulars willingly supplied.— 
Box 239, c/o Walter Judd, Ltd., 47 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2. 
NDONESIAN STUDENT OF ACCOUNTANCY, B.A. 


(Econ.) Univ. Coll. of Cardiff, 1958, requires articled 
clerkship. preferably without premium.—Please_ contact 
the Cultural Attache, Indonesian Embassy, 38 Grosvenor 


Square, London, W.1. 

NDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXPERT seeks post where 
his wide experience would be used to co-ordinate 

labour policies throughout group of associated companies. 

Minimum salary £2,000.—Box 1016. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line ; Required 6/- a line. 


MATHEMATICIAN STATISTICIAN | 
é meee 
applied statistics 





Intelligence Unit Limited wish to appoint 
with an honours degree. Experience in 
and/or economic research an important 
advantage. This is an interesting position requiring both 
the ability to undertake economic research and to advise 
on the application of mathematical and statistical tech- 
niques to. business forecasting. Salary according to 
qualifications.—Applicants should write, giving details of 
their academic career and other experience, to_ the 
Managing Director, The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 

SSISTANT to London Investment Representative of 

Canadian Life company. Applicants should have 
economics degree and be prepared for initial training 
period of one year in Canada. Age 22 to 28. 

Work entails investment analysis and administration 
covering wide variety of stock exchange and other invest- 
ments, also some_ representational work making good 
personality essential.——Write Box 1022. 


CONOMICS GRADUATE required as a Research 


Assistant in the Intelligence Section of the 
Economics and Market Research Department at 
Head Oftice of Richard Thomas & Baldwins Limited. 
The work 1s primarily concerned with the study of 
economic conditions in the UK and overseas and the 
preparation of reports. Applicants should have had 
previous experience in this field and be able to read 
German. Scope offered for someone with ability and 
enthusiasm Age 25-30. Salary in accordance with 
experience and qualifications Details of experience, etc., 


should be addressed to Central Staffing 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins Limited, 47 
London. W.1 


A’ International Service Company in an _ expanding 
field requires young graduates for its Dublin Office, 


Department, 
Park Street, 


to be trained in the application of its services to client 
problems. 
Starting salary, with contributory pension scheme, 


£600-£900 depending upon relevance of postgraduate 


experience. Immediate interviews in England.—Box 1024. 
MOORGATE, E.C.2 

A Lecturer in Economics with ability to teach 

Government and allied subjects up to final degree 

standard is requir¢d to commence January, 1959. Salary 

£1.236 to £1.398 (Burnham technical  scale).—Further 

particulars and application forms obtainable from the 


Secretary 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for (A) Lectureship or (B) 
Assistant Lectureship in Agricultural Economics. Salary 
scales: (A) (Grade I) £1.450 x £50—£1.750  p.a., 


(Grade Il) £1,200 x £50—£1,450 p.a., (B) £1.050 x £50— 
£1,200 p.a. Entry point determined by qualifications and 
experience. Superannuation scheme. Passages to Salis- 
bury for appointee, wife and dependent children on 
appointment with allowance for transport of effects. 
Unfurnished accommodation at rent of up to 15 per cent 
of salary. Assistance given for triennial leave overseas. 

Detailed applications (6 copies) naming three referees 
by October 25, 1958, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 
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ECONOMIST, 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 


To organise and take charge of the economic section 
of the administrative division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Kaduna. 

Candidates must have a good honours degree in 
Economics. A _ post-graduate qualification in agricultural 
economics or experience of field research in agriculture 
an advantage. 

Appointment 


1958 


on probation to the permanent establish. 


ment with pensionable emoluments in scale £804-£1,689 
per annum or on contract/gratuity terms if preferred, 
Outfit allowance £45. Free passages on appointment 
and leave for officer and wife. Assistance towards cost 


of children’s 
at moderate 


passages. Furnished Government quarters 
rental normally available. Generous teave 
Apply, giving brief particulars, to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting 
BCD.63 / 408 / 07. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


MARKET RESEARCH 


The Reed Paper Group is further extending its 
market research facilities and t creating new 
appointments in its Market Research Unit. The 
unit’s field of activity covers a wide range of 
products and markets. Its primary mode of 
operation is by field survey, involving the inter- 
viewing of high level executives in industry. In 
the case of certain projects parallel economic 
research is also involved. The unit is located in 
London 


Applicants should be experienced in industrial 
rather than in consumer market research, and 
should have a first or second class honours degree, 
preferably in economics, although the absence of 
a qualitication in economics will not necessarily 
debar. 


The prospects for successful candidates are excel- 
lent. Together with attractive starting salaries 
and other benefits which include participation in 
the Group’s house purchase and non-contributory 
pension schemes, these posts offer the possibility 
of real satisfaction and opportunities for original 
and stimulating work. 


Applications, which will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. should set out full details of qualifications 
and experience and be addressed to :— 


Mr. J. A. Hamilton, 
Group Personnel Division, 
ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD., 
Larktield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent, 


quoting Ref. MR/54. 











HE Mercantile and General Reinsurance Company 

Limited has a vacancy for an Actuarial Student who 
has passed at least Part II of the Institute or Faculty of 
Actuaries examinations and is not over 25. He should 
be making good progress in the examinations and have 
experience in life office work. The scope for a man 
interested in the development of the company’s home and 
overseas life portfolio, and prepared to travel abroad after 


qualifying, is wide. Languages an advantage’ but not 
essential. Good salary, Staff Pension and Life Assurance 
benefits. British nationality.—Apply to the Manager and 


Actuary, Moortieclds House, Tenter Street, London, E.C.2 








Binding Cases 










Binding cases for THt ECONOMIST 
are available from Eastsinp Ltp. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on the 
spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 
26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes, The year can be 
stamped on the spine. The cost per 
case, post free throughout the 
world, is 12/6. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to 
THE EcoNomisT, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 
84 Newman St., London, W.1 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 








been 
the 


MS have retained to advise 
on appointment of a 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 
& ANALYSIS MANAGER 


for a world-wide manufacturing company in 
London, whose products are a_ household word. 
He will be responsible to the Financial Director 
both for assessing and reporting on the financial 
implications of future plans and for providing 


control information on current operations. He 
will manage a staff of eight including two 
qualified accountants. 

Candidates, between 35 and 40 must be 


Chartered or Cost and Works Accountants with 
at least 5S years’ experience in industry in a 
similar capacity or possibly as heads of a 
budgetary control section. 

£2,500 


Remuneration up to according to 


experience. 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 


until candidates know their identity and have 
given permission after personal discussion. 
Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference §.1223, to D. M. Sidney. 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 
Applications are invited for a RESEARCH FELLOW- 


SHIP in the DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Preference will be given to applicants with interests in 


Economic Geography, but candidates with other main 
interests will also be considered. ’ 
The salary range for Research Fellows is £A1,398- 


£A2.113, and appointment is made for three years, with 

possible extension to the maximum of five years. — 
Reasonable travel expenses will be paid and assistance 

with housing provided. Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. 
atiern, 

‘i Further particulars should be obtained from the Secre- 

tary. Association of Universities of the British Common- 


wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. , 
Applications close, in London and Australia, on 
October 20, 1958. 


oo INDUSTRIES BUREAU require young man 
to assist small firms in the development of export 
business. Knowledge needed of North American and 
Commonwealth markets, particularly in relation -to the 
export of light engineering products. Duties will involve 
considerable travelling. Salary scale £915-£1,250  p.a. 
Contributory pension scheme.—Applications to and further 
particulars from the Secretary, 35 Camp Road, Wimble- 
don Common, S.W.19. 


A CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 
IN AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


This agency needs a man to manage its 
Marketing Department, the function of which is 
to help the agency to help its clients 


(1) to make the product as saleable as possible 
(through its composition, its packaging, its 
pricing), 


(2) to get the product promoted as actively as 
possible at the point of sale (through the 
right distribution, trade terms, consumer 
inducements, merchandising efforts and 
material). 


The Marketing 


Department will 
collaborate with 


client personnel, account execu- 
tives, the market research and creative depart- 
ments. He must have practical and successful 
experience of the control of sales, and of the 
use, if not the preparation, of advertising. 


manager 


Like any other member of the agency, he can 
climb as high as his talents and results warrant, 


Write in the first instance, giving history and 
salary required, to: 


GARTH WILLOCK. 
ASST. MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
F. C. PRITCHARD, WOOD & PARTNERS LTD., 
197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7. 


‘THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR 
LECTURER to the EXECUTIVE PROGRAMME, jointly 





Sponsored by the British Institute of Management and 
the Polytechnic. 

Ihe Senior Lecturer will be Assistant-Director of the 
course and will in addition to his teaching duties take 
a large share in the administration of the course. He 
will be expected to undertake research and some con- 
Sulung work may also be undertaken. 


Candidates should have high academic or professional 
Qualifications, and/or relevant managerial experience, and 
Mus! feel they have something of importance to contribute 
to this educational programme for senior managers. 


the salary scale for Senior Lecturers commences at 
£1,450 p.a., rising by annual increments of £50 to £1.500. 
a addition, a London allowance of £36 or £48 is 
payuble 

Form of application, to be returned within 14 days of 


the appearance of this advertisement, may be obtained 
by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 


undcrsigned. 
J. E. RICHARDSON, 
Director of Education. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


by St. Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


Applications are invited for the position of Organisation 
and Methods Assistant on the staff of the finance depart- 
ment of the Co-operative Union: the work will involve 
Participation in the provision of an O. and M. advisory 
service to Co-operative societies and will also entail carry- 
ing out feasibility studies in connection with possible 
computer applications in retail co-operative societies. The 
salary will be £1,250 per annum. Requests for application 
forms (marked “ Organisation and Methods”) should 
be made to the General Secretary, Co-operative Union, 
Lid., Holyoake House, Hanover Street, Manchester, 4. 
The closing date for application will be October 1, 1958. 


TECHNICAL PLANNING 


in the 
UNITED KINGDOM 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY, 


Industrial Group Headquarters, 


TECHNICAL POLICY BRANCH 


Risley, Warrington, Lancashire. 


The Technical Planning Section of this Branch 
is responsible for the formulation of the broad 
pattern of policy for the Industrial Group of 
the Authority, particularly in relation to the 
future reactor programme and associated plant. 


Applications are invited for the following 
senior posts, which carry responsibility for the 
preparation of analytical reports leading to the 
development of policy proposals for the Group. 


(a) MANAGER, REACTORS 


and 


(b) MANAGER, ANCILLARY PLANTS 


to be responsible to the Assistant Director 
(Technical Planning) for technical analysis. Their 
work will be concerned with reactors, diffusion 
plant and fuel fabrication and processing plants. 
(Ref. 2584.) 


(c) MANAGER, ECONOMICS AND 
PROGRAMMES 


to be responsible to the Assistant Director 
(Technical Planning) for economic analysis. He 
will also be responsible for the Master Programme 


of the Group and for product cost forecasts. 
(Ref. 2585.) 

Salary for these posts will be not less than 
£2.100. according to ability agd previous 
experience. 


TECHNICAL STAFF 


are also required in the teams which will be 
controlled by thes¢ managers to undertake 
planning work on chemical and diffusion plant, 


fuel clement production and testing, reactor 
technology programming. industrial economics, 
and technical administration. (Ref. 2586.) 


Salary up to £2,080, according to capabilities 
and experience. 

Corporate membership of a senior engineering 
institution, or equivalent, together with at least 
frve years’ responsible experience, preferably in 
one of the fields outlined above, are essential. 
A good honours degree in an appropriate subject 


is desirable. Candidates should be able to 
demonstrate initiative and ability above the 
average, and have a sound appreciation of the 


technical, economic, and management problems of 
forward planning. 


Those appointed as Managers wil] be expected 
to have proved ability to lead and control a 
technical team. engaged on a wide variety of 
analytical problems. 


There is a contributory pension 
housing can be provided, if 


scheme and 
required. 


Write for application form to: 


Chief Recruitment Officer. 

United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Industrial Group Headquarters, 
Risley, Warrington, Lancashire. 


Authority, 


Please quote appropriate reference. 


Closing date: September 22, 1958. 


SSISTANT MANAGER required for newly established 
investment office in the City handling small but 
growing funds. Applicants should be qualified accountants 
experienced in all branches of investment work, investment 
analysis for an equity portfolio being especially important 
and knowledge of investment in dollar stocks an advan- 
tage. Age 30-40, but applicants outside this range will 
be considered.—Send full particulars of education, pro- 
fessional qualifications, experience and present remunera- 
tion to Box 1021. 


895 


ARKET RESEARCH.—Young graduate in statistics 
Tequired by leading London Advertising Agency. 
Must be able quickly to assume responsibility for planning, 
supervision and interpretation of large scale consumer 


sample surveys. Previous experience an advantage but 
not essential.—Write in confidence and in detail to 
Box 1017 





ASSISTANT TO 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


This position offers opportunity to be trained 
in all phases of this Company’s operations, in 
preparation for high administrative position. 


COMMENCING SALARY £5,000-£6,000 p.a. 


Candidates must have engineering background, 
and preferably be University graduates or the 
equivalent. Experience should cover design and 
manufacturing problems, as well as broad com- 
mercial understanding and outlook. It is also 
desirable that candidates should have understand- 
ing or experience in the techniques of Manage- 
ment. including Production Control, Work Study 
and Financial Control. Knowledge of machine 
tools and current machinery developments 
important. 


Candidates should be between 35 and 45 years 
of age, and must have had administrative 
responsibility in a large organisation. 


The Company is located in a desirable part of 
England. 


Reply, in confidence, giving age, education, 
experience, salaries earned, to Box 1018. 


LEADING MANUFACTURER of food products 

invites applications for the post of Research 
Executive in its Market Research Department. The 
appointment carries full responsibility for the carrying 
out of surveys and product tests of all kinds, and offers 
considerable scope and opportunity for development in 
an interesting and varied field. The position is in 
Norwich, but the nature of the work entails fairly regular 
London contacts. 

Candidates should have had some experience in market 
research and should be graduates in economics or one 
of the other social sciences or have some other suitable 
qualification. 

The post is a permanent one and carrics a starting 
salary commensurate with qualifications and experience.— 
Please write in confidence, giving full details of age, 
qualifications, experience and salary required, to Box 1020. 


JOSEPH LUCAS 
(ELECTRICAL), LIMITED 


require a 


MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICIAN 


to undertake fundamental research into 
and short term demand characteristics for 
Company’s products. 


long 
the 


The person appointed will be required to work 
mainly on problems arising from other investiga- 
tions into market conditions, and also to suggest 
new lines of enquiry particularly suitable for 
advanced statistical analysis. 


The post offers variety and interest 
opportunity to work in a_ rapidly 
industrial market research section. 


and the 
developing 


Applications are invited from men or women 
graduates whose degree course included statistics 
as one of the principal subjects. Age preferably 
between 21 and 430. Industrial experience 
desirable but not essential. The post is permanent 
and pensionable.—Apply in writing, stating age. 
qualifications, and experience, to the Personnel 
Manager, JOSEPH LUCAS (ELECTRICAL), 
LIMITED, Great King Street, Birmingham, 19, 
quoting reference PM/SE/239. 


EDUCATIONAL 


9/- a line. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION ; 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.-Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
Mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


__ or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C.4. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 


l4-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road. W.i4 PARK 8392 


~B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts The College, 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors Low fees instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 


Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1951-57. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


Wolsey 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SWI. 


Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 44d. 
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MILLIONS OF MEN 
WITH TEASPOONS! 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer, tells about 


world wide possibilities for mechanical handling 


equipment (or automation if you prefer)... 


red bodies were swarming up swaying bamboo 
ladders with baskets of rubble on their heads. 
Others, in parasol hats, were crouched over great 
boulders which they 

were breaking up with 


[": GNOMES in some weird, exotic fairy-tale, copper- 


chisels and wedges into 

pieces small enough for 

the basket carriers. This 

was in central Java, 

em where the peasants were 

hewing a canal through the volcanic mountains. Along 

the canal would eventually flow the waters of the 

Progo River, to cascade over the terraces of The 

Hungry Hills. Here rice would grow where it had 
never been grown before. 


SAME METHODS AFTER 2,500 YEARS 


My brain, teetering in the sweltering heat, tried to 
grasp that this was the mid-Twentieth Century; this 
freakish effort of flesh-and-blood and primitive iron 
was how, as long ago as 542 BC, the slaves must have 
dug the Hillah Canal in Ancient Babylonia. Two 
thousand five hundred years later, the Javanese peasants 
had taken twelve months to cut 2} miles of their 40 
mile canal. 


With picks and mattocks, hammers and chisels, they 
were engaged in a desperate clod-by-clod battle with 
the earth to dig that canal and get more food. With a 
few sticks of gelignite, mechanical diggers, hoppers and 
bulldozers, they could have had it in as many months 
as the years they were now taking. 

It reminded me of an incident in the 1930’s when I 
was standing on a bridge near London watching a giant 
steam-shovel biting off tons of earth to each ‘mouthful’, 
digging a railway cutting. Unemployed men were 
watching too and one of them said bitterly: “If it 
weren’t for that ruddy machine, there would be work 
for hundreds. of men with picks and shovels’’. ‘‘Or’’, said 
another bystander, “millions of men with teaspoons”. 

But -mechanical handling is the winning of time. 
Modern developments—the deep foundations of tall 
buildings, the clearing 
of sites for new towns, 
the great hydro-electric 
schemes, could not be 
contemplated without 
it. “Millions of men 
with teaspoons” could 
never have excavated the vast new Chapel Cross 
atomic energy station—a station that will produce a 
unit of atomic power costing one-twentieth of the same 
unit in muscle power. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and constructing 


Mechanical Handling Plant to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 


TT 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING 


LIMITED 


ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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